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PREFACE 

HISTORIES  of  the  English  novel  have  not  been 
infrequent  during  the  last  few  decades,  and  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  come  many 
books  to  explain  the  theory,  if  such  there  be, 
of  prose-fiction.  In  the  following  pages  I  have 
attempted  to  avoid  doctrinal  criticism,  in  the 
belief  that  the  novel  is  not  a  subject  of  consti- 
tutional government  nor  the  slave  of  precedent. 
But  every  art  has  its  legitimate  kingdom,  the 
present  is  always  inclusive  of  the  past,  and  the 
ideas  underlying  these  chapters  on  the  develop- 
ment of  English  novel-writing  are,  I  hope,  con- 
sistent, if  not  dogmatic.  Imaginative  writing  will, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  reflect 
something  of  the  past,  and  something  of  contem- 
porary life  and  thought,  and  I  have  tried  to  draw 
a  visible  thread  of  connection  through  the  divisions 
of  this  book. 

The  period  covered,  from  Defoe  to  the  present 
day,  is  wide,  and  I  have  attempted  to  name  all 
writers — exclusive,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  of 
living  authors — of  the  first  and  second  order  who 
fall  within  the  limits  of  my  time.  I  have  been 
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careful  to  allow  the  space  allotted  to  each  author 
to  represent,  as  far  as  possible,  his  or  her  relative 
significance  in  the  story  of  the  novel.  A  separate 
chapter  has  been  given  to  each  of  the  greater 
names,  and  the  lesser  writers  within  each  century 
have  been  grouped  together,  with  due  regard,  once 
more,  in  the  matter  of  space  to  their  relative 
importance  and  interest.  In  comprehensiveness, 
in  proportion  and  arrangement,  I  have  tried  to 
supply  what  would  have  seemed  to  have  entered 
but  slightly  into  the  scheme  of  preceding  histories 
and  criticisms  of  the  English  novel.  Novels  other 
than  English  have  only  been  named  where  it 
seemed  necessary  to  trace  the  connections  of  an 
influence  or  tendency. 

Chapter  VI.  has  already  appeared,  in  lengthier 
form,  in  the  Westminster  Review,  and  for  permission 
to  reproduce  it  here,  I  have  to  acknowledge  my 
indebtedness. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  my  brother,  Mr.  O.  H. 
Williams,  for  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the 
index. 

H.   W. 

UMBERLEIGH,  DEVON, 
April  1911. 
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TWO    CENTURIES    OF    THE 
ENGLISH    NOVEL 

CHAPTER    I 

PROSE  -  ROMANCE  AND  THE  BIRTH  OF 
THE  NOVEL. 

"  NOVELS  should,  I  take  it,  be  transfigured  ex- 
perience/' wrote  Sir  Leslie  Stephen.  And,  if  we 
allow  a  wide  latitude  to  the  word  "  transfigured," 
the  definition  would  seem  to  cover  all  those  books 
which  we  can  more  distinctively  call  novels.  It 
is  not  necessary,  of  course,  that  the  author  should 
himself  have  experienced  all  the  events  or  moods 
he  describes  ;  but  they  should  be  near  enough  to 
his  everyday  life  to  be  within  the  range  of  his 
sympathy.  An  American  periodical  of  the  day 
asks  for  "  stories  of  experience  that  the  reader 
could  easily  imagine  might  happen  to  himself " ; 
and  the  request  shows  something  more  than  mere 
wisdom  in  providing  printed  matter  that  will  find 
a  market  with  the  ordinary  reader;  it  roughly 
states  a  principle  of  illusion  lying  at  the  heart 
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of  imaginative  writing.  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  sug- 
gested definition  may  be  extended  if  we  describe 
V.  the  novel  as  a  prose-transcript  of  life  in  terms  of 
art.  The  novelist  must,  as  a  first  essential,  have 
a  clear  vision  of  the  world  we  all  know,  and  the 
power  to  translate  experience  and  perception  into 
terms  of  art — that  is,  with  unerring  insight  into 
relative  proportion  and  relationship,  and  with  the 
knowledge  which  enables  him  to  select  and  reject. 
All  unqualified  definitions  must  ultimately  fall  to 
the  ground;  and  in  no  case  are  we  exposed  to 
greater  perils  than  in  an  attempt  to  define  that 
most  elastic  and  comprehensive  of  literary  forms 
— the  novel.  But  we  can  hardly  go  wrong  in 
claiming  for  the  novel  that  it  shall  be,  within  its 
own  degree,  a  veracious  transcript  of  life.  It 
matters  not  at  all  whether  the  experience  of  the 
novelist  be  as  narrow  as  that  of  Jane  Austen  or  as 
wide  as  that  of  Stendhal  and  Balzac  ;  we  judge 
them  as  novelists  by  looking  at  the  pictures 
reflected  in  the  mirror  they  hold  to  life,  and  not 
by  the  size  of  the  frame.  All  we  look  to  see  is 
that  the  glass  be  clear  and  flawless,  showing  no 
tendency  to  magnify  or  distort  objects. 

But  comprehensive  as  is  the  form  of  the  novel, 
its  development  during  the  last  two  centuries  has 
led  us  to  narrow  rather  than  widen  the  terms  of 
our  definition.  If  the  novel  is  to  be  a  true  and 
complete  transfiguration  of  experience,  we  expect 
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something  more  (than  a  reflection  of  the  mere  ex- 
ternals of  life — the  things  which  are  seen  and  are 
temporal.  In  the  novel  we  look  also  for  a  reflex 
of  the  unseen  and  unchangeable  which  lies  in 
human  nature  beneath  the  outward  face  of  in- 
cident and  episode.  We  should  hardly,  to-day, 
call  any  book  a  novel  which  did  not  reach  a 
certain  length — which  did  not,  beside  narrative 
of  events,  contain  psychological  analysis  and  a 
study  of  individual  character. 

Leaving  aside  the  later  tales  and  romances  of 
Greek  and  Roman  literature,  together  with  the 
monotonous  chronicles  in  verse  of  the  middle 
ages,  we  come  to  two  names  in  the  fourteenth 
century  which  have  a  distinct  importance  in  the 
period  before  the  novel  proper.  If  Boccaccio 
and  Chaucer  were,  neither  of  them,  novelists  in 
our  sense  of  the  word,  they  possessed  the  dramatic  \ 
faculty  and  psychological  insight  which  would 
have  made  them  novelists  at  a  later  date. 
Boccaccio's  prose  -  pastoral,  Ameto,  and  his 
romance,  Fiametta,  are  of  small  significance  ; 
but  in  the  Decameron  he  showed  himself  some-  — 
thing  more  than  the  mere  story-teller.  In  this 
loosely-collected  and  widely-diversified  book  of 
stories  we  find  an  interest  which  lies  deeper  than 
the  narrative,  a  real  power  of  characterisation 
which  has  made  the  Decameron  a  happy  hunting- 
ground  for  generations  of  dramatists. 
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Chaucer's  attempts  at  prose-narrative,  the  Tale 
of  Melibeus  and  the  Parsons  Tale,  are  tiresome  and 
pedestrian  pieces  of  work  when  we  place  them 
beside  his  stories  in  verse.  Vernacular  prose  had 
yet  to  release  itself  from  edifying  didacticism. 
The  use  of  verse  as  a  narrative  medium  had 
long  been  common;  prose- writing  was  not  only 
confined  to  the  learned  treatise  and  theological 
discussion  but  largely  to  Latin,  the  language  of 
learning.  Yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  overrate 
Chaucer's  achievement  in  creating  a  new  type  of 
narrative-writing.  The  Canterbury  Tales  have  no 
kinship  with  the  earlier  verse  -  chronicles  and 
romances.  If  the  chroniclers  show  no  interest 
in  life  beyond  a  recital  in  arithmetical  progression 
of  "battles  long  ago,"  Chaucer  is  the  curious 
student  of  human  nature.  The  prologue  to  the 
Tales,  with  its  elaborate  and  detailed  character- 
study  of  each  pilgrim,  the  tales  which  follow, 
dramatically  conceived,  vitally  welded  together, 
touched  with  pathos,  and  lit  with  a  genial  humour, 
exhibit  a  wide  and  human  sympathy.  The  art 
of  narrative  has  escaped  conventional  form  with 
Chaucer,  and  is  a  direct  reflection  of  experience. 
The  Canterbury  Tales  are  more  than  a  cento  of 
stories  loosely  stitched  together  ;  Chaucer's  interest 
in  the  individual  character  of  each  pilgrim,  and 
his  consistent  effort  to  portray  this  individuality, 
is  clear  throughout  the  poems.  He  gives  us  his 
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own  clear-sighted  reading  of  contemporary  men 
and  manners,  and  strikes  the  personal  note  as 
strongly  as  any  modern  writer.  The  very  pur- 
pose of  the  prologue,  as  announced  by  him,  is 
something  wholly  new  : — 

"  Me  thynketh  it  accordaunt  to  resoun, 
To  telle  yow  al  the  condicioun 
Of  ech  of  hem,  so  as  it  semed  me, 
And  whiche  they  weren,  and  of  what  degree, 
And  eek  in  what  array  that  they  were  inne." 

If  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer  come  before  us  as 
true  students  of  the  intrinsic  characteristics  of 
human  life,  the  century  which  followed  them  can- ;/ 
not  be  said  to  carry  us  further  toward  the  novel, 
as  distinguished  from  the  romance.  A  general 
tendency  exhibits  itself  throughout  the  century  to 
transform  the  chansons  de  geste,  the  cycles  of  verse- 
romance,  into  prose ;  and  the  finest  product  of 
this  movement  is  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  splendid 
Morte  d' Arthur.  But  neither  in  England,  France, 
nor  in  Spain,  with  its  exaggerated  romance  of  the 
Amadis  of  Gaul  type,  do  we  find  any  serious 
attempt  at  delineation  of  character  and  inter- 
pretation of  life.  The  narrator  is  satisfied  if  he 
can  ring  the  changes  on  those  fantasies  which 
crowded  the  imagination  of  the  knight  of  La 
Mancha — "  enchantments,  quarrels,  battles,  chal- 
lenges, wounds,  complaints,  love-passages,  tor-  , 
ments,  and  abundance  of  absurd  impossibilities." 
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And  the  pastoral  tale  which  followed  as  a  new 
fashion  and  vogue,  represented  in  England  by  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  falls,  with  its  machine- 
made  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  into  a  place 
below  the  romance. 

But  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
produced  two  widely-differing  types  of  narrative 
which  have  their  place  in  the  story  of  the  novel. 
The  period  is  marked  by  a  reaction  against  the 
mediaeval  cycle  of  tales ;  and  Italian  literature 
inspired  the  Euphues  of  Lyly,  while  Spain  spread 
the  vogue  of  the  picaresque  romance. 

John  Lyly  was  born  in  Kent  in  the  year  1553. 
While  at  Oxford  he  does  not  seem  to  have  pur- 
sued his  academical  studies  with  any  thoroughness, 
though,  after  some  difficulty,  he  succeeded  in 
winning  his  M.A.  degree  in  1575.  But  he  had 
already  made  a  name  for  himself  in  the  University 
as  a  wit.  And,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  the  pub- 
lication of  Euphues,  the  Anatomy  of  Wit  brought 
him  fame.  Lyly  showed  himself,  in  Euphues, 
something  more  than  "a  pert,  conceited  youth, 
that  had  gathered  together  a  few  pretty  sentences  "  ; 
though  his  style  was  no  invention.  Euphues  be- 
came the  fashion  at  court,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  Lyly  seized  a  vogue  in  writing  and  speaking 
which  was  already  in  the  air,  and  emphasised  it 
in  his  novel.  The  antithesis,  alliteration,  far- 
fetched and  rhetorical  analogies  of  Lyly's  prose 
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belong  to  a  style  which  had  been  set  before  him, 
and  he  did  little  more  than  exaggerate  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  to  elaborate  ornament.  Though 
the  story  is  the  least  important  part  of  Euphues, 
or  of  its  sequel,  Euphues  and  his  England,  neither  . 
character-drawing,  despite  some  critics,  nor  any 
serious  effort  to  criticise  life  comes  within  Lyly's 
scheme.  The  moralising,  which  underlies  his 
play  with  words  and  "  pretty  sentences,"  is 
abstract,  and  has  little  vital  connection  with  the 
narrative ;  and  the  dialogue  is  often  mere  essay- 
writing.  The  reaction  against  the  mediaeval 
romances  had,  as  we  have  seen,  already  taken 
place ;  and  if  Lyly  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
novelist,  he,  at  least,  made  fashionable  a  rather 
artificial  form  of  the  prose-tale.  "  Euphuism  " 
in  language  became  the  fashion  for  a  few  years ; 
but  by  the  time  that  the  true  novel  begins  to 
appear  Lyly  was  only  a  name. 

The , picaresque  romance  was,  in  its  stereotyped  : 
form,  the  life-history  of  a  rogue  or  unprincipled 
adventurer,  and  the  influence  of  this  form  of 
fiction  was  far-reaching.  The  original  of  the 
picaresque  romance  appeared  in  Spain,  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the  Life  of 
Lazarillo  de  Tormes.  Its  popularity  led  to  an 
abundant  harvest  of  imitations  in  the  land  of  its 
birth ;  and  the  picaresque  tale  soon  spread  to 
every  corner  of  Europe.  The  first  tale  of  the 
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kind  to  make  its  appearance  in  England  was 
Thomas  Nash's  The  Unfortunate  Traveller,  or  the 
Life  of  Jacke  Wilton  (1594),  a  narrative  of  crime 
and  villainy  told  with  a  fine  zest  which  gives  it 
a  place  by  itself  in  the  prose  of  the  day.  The 
early  picaresque  romance  makes  no  pretence  to 
construction  or  to  the  analysis  of  character ;  its 
only  motif  is  the  rapid  enumeration  of  blood- 
curdling crimes  and  startling  adventures  ;  though 
the  hero  is  generally  credible,  and  not  a  fond 
thing  vainly  invented  without  sound  warranty  in 
life.  'Defoe,  at  the  distance  of  over  a  century,  is 
the  direct  descendant  of  Nash  ;  though  it  is  im- 
probable that  he  ever  read  him.  Fielding,  in 
Jonathan  Wild,  carried  this  type  of  fiction  a  stage 
further  by  an  ironical  treatment  of  the  hero's 
character  and  life-history.  Smollett,  with  Ferdi- 
nand, Count  Fathom,  virtually  restored  the  primitive 
form  of  plain  recital  without  ulterior  intention  ; 
and  Thackeray  in  Barry  Lyndon  closes  the  series 
with  a  faultless  essay  in  the  art  of  irony.  / 

The  prose-fiction  of  the  seventeenth  century 
presents  a  dreary  and  arid  expanse,  consisting 
largely  of  unutterably  tedious  and  prolix  heroic 
romances  (invented  in  France  and  carried  over  to 
this  country),  which  have  no  importance ;  nor 
can  they  be  brought  into  any  credible  position  in 
the  family  tree  of  the  novel.  The  innumerable 
-  books  of  Characters,  which  the  century  produced, 
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have  more  significance  ;  but  even  the  best  of  these, 
like  Earle's  Micro-cosmography,  hardly  escape  being 
mere  exercises  in  the  game  of  turning  phrases  ; 
and  the  wooden  similarity  of  the  characterisations 
palls  with  repetition. 

Hitherto  the  promise  of  the  novel  has  dissolved 
like  a  mirage  ;  but,  when  we  cross  the  dividing 
line  and  enter  the  eighteenth  century,  we  are  near 
the  country  toward  which  we  have  been  journey- 
ing. In  the  Tatler  (1709)  and  the  Spectator  (1711) 
Addison  and  Steele  delivered  prose-writing  from  the  ' 
conceits  of  the  Elizabethan  period  ;  they  created  a  y 
natural  method  of  characterisation  which  reflected  , 
a  settled  attitude  of  mind  toward  men  and  manners  ; 
and,  though  neither  of  them  attempted  prose- 
fiction  of  any  length,  in  this  characteristic  of  their 
work  they  point  the  way  for  the  modern  novel. 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  the  other  members  of  r 
Spectator  Club  are  placed  in  just  a  sufficient 
stream  of  narrative  to  hold  the  idle  reader's 
interest ;  but  they  are  primarily  studies  of  char- 
acter which  afford  the  writers  a  text  for  comment 
and  criticism  upon  life.  They  supply  Addison 
and  Steele,  and  their  coadjutors,  with  a  natural 
and  skilfully-used  opportunity  of  delivering 
themselves  of  reflection  and  satire  upon  society. 
Will  Honeycomb,  the  old  rake,  for  example, 
prompts  this  train  of  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the 
Spectator : 
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"  What  is  a  greater  pedant  than  a  mere  man 
of  the  town  ?  Bar  him  the  playhouses,  a  cata- 
logue of  the  reigning  beauties,  and  an  account  of 
a  few  fashionable  distempers  that  have  befallen 
him,  and  you  strike  him  dumb.  ...  Of  all  the 
species  of  pedants  which  I  have  mentioned,  the 
book-pedant  is  much  the  most  supportable;  he 
has  at  least  an  exercised  understanding,  and  a 
head  which  is  full,  though  confused." 

This  is  only  one  of  a  hundred  examples  of 
illuminating  observations  upon  social  types ;  and 
we  can  see  that  Will  Honeycomb,  together  with 
the  other  members  of  the  club,  is  drawn  directly 
from  experience  and  life. 

Neither  the  characterisations  of  the  Spectator,  nor 
the  slight  narrative-frame  in  which  they  are  placed, 
are  essays  in  any  conventional  or  fashionable 
literary  form.  The  whole  is  drawn  with  serious 
artistic  purpose,  with  pathos,  humour,  and  a  light 
play  of  delicate  satire,  and  foreshadows  the  most 
modern  of  modern  novels.  The  demarcation 
-between  romance-fiction  and  novel-writing  has 
become  definite  ;  and,  though  both  forms  will 
probably  remain  as  long  as  books  are  written,  a 
very  real  distinction  is  obscured  if  we  use  the 
words  "  novel "  and  "  romance "  indifferently. 
The  novel  and  the  romance  are  both  prose-fiction, 
^  but  the  latter  is  less  serious  and  comprehensive  in 
intention  than  the  former.  Though  the  word 
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romance  denoted  nothing  more,  at  first,  than  a 
literary  composition  in  one  of  the  Romance,  or 
vernacular,  languages,  as  opposed  to  Latin,  its 
appropriation  to  the  tale  of  chivalry  and  adventure 
was  early  and  natural  ;  for  these  were  among  the 
first  pieces  to  appear  in  the  colloquial  tongue. 
The  word  "  novel,"  novella,  comes  from  Italy> 
and  was  used  of  that  type  of  story  we  find  in  the 
Decameron — tales  of  a  different  character, and  drawn  ; 
from  other  sources,  than  the  mediaeval  romances. 
Though  the  modern  novel  is  a  far  more  compre- 
hensive and  complex  literary  form  than  the  novella 
of  Boccaccio,  it  seems  natural  to  trace  its  incep- 
tion in  that  direction.  The  romance  is  still  with 
us  in  many  forms,  from  the  boy's  book  of  adven- 
ture to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  the  tales  of 
Stanley  Weyman  ;  and  the  word  may  be  used  to 
classify  all  books  in  which  the  primary  interest  of 
the  reader  and  the  chief  business  of  the  author  is 
with  narrative,  the  succession  of  episodes,  incidents, 
and  adventures  :  while  the  novel,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  natural  title  of  fiction  in  which  the  narrative 
is  less  important  than  the  artistic  and  critical  ex- 
pression of  individual  character  and  common  ex- 
perience. If  we  keep  this  distinction  before  us,  we 
see  that  the  Spectator  tentatively,  yet  not  uncertainly, 
sketched  the  general  outlines  which  have  been  filled 
in,  but  scarcely  modified,  by  two  centuries  of  rapid 
growth  and  development  in  the  life  of  the  novel. 


CHAPTER   II 
DANIEL  DEFOE  (1661  ?-i73i). 

FOR  most  people  Defoe  means  one  book,  and 
that,  a  book  which  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
a  boy's  tale  of  adventure.  But  for  the  Londoner 
of  Defoe's  day  Robinson  Crusoe  counted  for  very 
little  in  the  story  of  a  life  which  had  been  lived 
in  the  public  eye,  a  story  which  must  have  been 
familiar  to  every  one  who  took  any  interest  in 
the  political  movements  of  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  For  Defoe's  contemporary 
in  the  lower-middle  classes  he  was  the  political 
pamphleteer  who  wrote  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and 
the  brilliant  journalist  who  could  insure  the  wide 
circulation  of  a  paper,  if  he  were  retained  on 
the  staff.  When  Defoe,  once  or  twice,  upon 
some  ground  of  umbrage,  retired  from  a  periodi- 
cal of  the  day  the  sale  immediately  fell,  and 
he  was  invited  back  again.  This  was  the  man 
whom  the  average  citizen  of  London  knew  and 
discussed.  But  in  the  world  of  cultured  and 
elegant  life  Defoe  was  a  mere  name  ;  for  the 
statesman  of  his  time,  Harley  or  Godolphin,  he 
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was  the  useful  spy  and  political  writer  whose 
pen  was  for  hire  ;  in  literary  circles  he  was  de- 
spised as  a  vulgar  and  uneducated  scribbler. 
He  was  not  an  habitue  of  Will's  Coffee  House  ; 
he  was  not  a  friend  of  Dryden,  Gay,  Prior, 
Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  or  any  single  one  of  the 
great  men  who  graced  the  Augustan  age  of  our 
literature.  If  Pope  refers  to  Defoe,  it  is  to  dis- 
miss him  in  a  single  line  as  the  literary  hack 
who  has  been  sentenced  to  the  pillory  for  a 
political  offence  : 

"  Earless  on  high  stands  unabash'd  Defoe." 

Swift  calls  him  "so  grave,  sententious,  dogmati- 
cal a  rogue,  that  there  is  no  enduring  him." 

And  Defoe  justifies  himself  to  every  point  of 
view.  He  was  a  many-sided  man  ;  nothing  came 
amiss  to  him  ;  and  his  energy  was  tireless.  We 
may  imagine  that  he  never  knew  what  it  was 
to  be  bored  with  life ;  he  was  interested  in 
everything  which  had  to  do  with  men  and 
women ;  and  he  combined  with  inexhaustible 
powers  of  imagination  a  practical  genius  which 
would  have  qualified  him  admirably  as  a  com- 
pany promoter.  He  was  educated  for  the  Noncon- 
formist ministry,  and  chose  instead  to  commence 
life  as  a  soldier  in  the  rebel  ranks  of  Monmouth. 
He  escaped  the  gallows  of  Jeffreys,  turned  hosier, 
and,  failing  in  that  trade,  he  built  up  a  pros- 
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perous  business  as  a  manufacturer  of  bricks,  and 
filled  in  his  leisure  moments  with  pamphleteering 
for  the  mob.  His  pamphlet,  The  Shortest  Way 
with  the  Dissentersy  brought  him  to  the  pillory 
and  to  prison,  and  there,  with  a  sublime  con- 
tempt for  his  situation,  he  issued  a  weekly  Review 
of  European  affairs.  Immediately  after  his  re- 
lease he  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  the 
Parliamentary  Union  between  England  and  Scot- 
land. At  the  same  time  he  published  his  Review 
simultaneously  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  estab- 
lished several  newspapers,  and  set  up  a  printing 
press  in  the  latter  city,  and  started  a  linen  factory. 
He  was  a  busy  journalist,  contributed  to  innume- 
rable papers  all  his  life,  and,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
eight,  without  breaking  off  his  work  as  a  journalist, 
he  began  to  write  novels  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
three  a  year. 

A  knowledge  of  these  general  facts  of  Defoe's 
life  will  go  far  as  a  commentary  upon  his  charac- 
teristics as  an  imaginative  writer.  To  deny  his 
genuine  talent  would  be  absurd;  but  he  could 
be,  and  very  generally  was,  a  deplorable  hodman 
of  literature.  Nobody  can  live  for  a  day  without 
hearing  and  seeing  things  which  will  make  them 
wish  to  laugh  or  cry  :  you  can  read  Robinson  Crusoe 
from  beginning  to  end  without  feeling  an  emo- 
tion stirring  you  to  either.  But  we  soon  pick  the 
book  up  again,  nevertheless,  and  read  it  through 
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once  more,  word  for  word,  to  the  end.  There 
is  something  in  Robinson  Crusoe  which  defies  our 
hardiest  powers  of  analysis;  and  the  last  word 
in  explanation  of  its  charm  has  not  yet  been 
said.  That  a  man  who  once  sold  stockings 
across  a  counter  and  published  a  guide  to  com- 
mercial success  should  have  written  the  best  ^^ 
and  most  romantic  tale  of  adventure  the  world 
has  seen  since  the  writing  of  books  began, 
shows  that  the  cultivation  of  our  feelings  is  a 
snare.  Defoe  tossed  Robinson  Crusoe  off  like  a 
cook  turning  a  pancake.  There  is  hardly  a  ^ 
quality  of  artistic  craftsmanship  in  the  book,  or 
in  any  other  of  Defoe's  novels ;  he  has  no  dra- 
matic sense,  he  is  no  psychologist,  and  there  J' 
was  not  an  ounce  of  poetry  in  the  whole  man. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Defoe  would  have 
known  something  more  about  these  things  and 
used  them  if  he  had  lived  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century,  when  the  art  of  the  novel 
has  been  so  carefully  analysed  and  expounded 
that  everybody  can  write  novels  without  much 
trouble.  He  was  a  pioneer,  and  probably  nobody 
else  would  have  done  as  well  in  his  place.  Addison 
could  have  taught  Defoe  a  lesson  in  the  art  of 
creating  personality,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  Defoe 
admired  the  writing  of  the  cold  and  courtly  Secre- 
tary of  State.  It  is  a  pity,  too,  that  we  could  not 
have  a  paper  from  Addison  on  Robinson  Crusoe,  but 
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he  died  just  under  two  months  after  the  first  part 
of  the  story  appeared  in  print. 

Carlyle  has  pointed  out  that  Defoe  did  possess 
the  prime  necessity  of  the  artist,  whether  his 
business  be  to  write,  sing,  paint,  or  carve  the 
goings-on  of  life.  "Clearness  of  sight  we  may 
call  the  foundation  of  all  talent.  .  .  .  Homer 
surpasses  all  men  in  this  quality  ;  but,  strangely 
enough,  at  no  great  distance  below  him  are 
Richardson  and  Defoe."  "  Strangely  enough  " — 
Carlyle  might  well  apologise  when  he  presented 
us  with  this  ill-assorted  triad  of  names,  which 
look  as  if  they  had  been  drawn  at  haphazard. 
But  clearness  of  sight  Daniel  Defoe,  the  London 
tradesman  and  first  great  hack-journalist,  cer- 
tainly possessed;  and,  if  the  range  of  his  eye- 
sight was  limited,  within  those  limits  nothing 
went  unobserved  and  unnoted.  He  was  not 
deeply  interested  in  life  as  a  problem,  or  in 
the  world  as  a  pageant  of  beauty ;  but  in  the 
^  world  as  a  stage  for  action  Defoe  had  the  whole- 
i  some  interest  and  curiosity  of  the  boy  who  wants 
to  see  things  happen.  Schopenhauer  once  re- 
marked that  every  child  exhibited  the  natural 
attributes  of  genius  until  it  came  to  years  of 
adolescence ;  and  the  observation  is  suggestive. 
Every  genius  is  a  child  because  his  interests 
are  intense  and  dissociated.  Children  are  always 
surprising  us  with  the  clearness  of  their  sight, 
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before  it  has  been  clouded  by  the  wearing  of 
coloured  spectacles  we  buy  for  them  at  the 
same  shop  where  we  got  our  own.  The  genius 
is  the  person  who  refuses  to  wear  spectacles. 
Defoe's  clearness  of  sight  in  a  much-bespec- 
tacled age  surprises  us,  not  only  in  his  novels, 
but  in  the  character  of  his  journalism,  and  in 
his  political  and  social  acumen.  He  invented 
or  employed  every  device  of  the  modern  news- 
paper, because  he  saw  clearly  that  it  paid- 
funny  paragraphs,  jokes,  squibs,  serious  articles 
on  religion,  puzzles,  ladies'  pages,  tea-table  talk, 
leaders,  lives  of  famous  criminals,  fictitious  news ; 
in  the  last  article  he  showed  a  prolific  ingenuity 
in  which  he  has  never  been  outdone.  And,  in 
the  business  of  social  life,  despite  his  underhand 
shiftiness,  his  lying  and  double-dealing,  there  was 
a  clear-sighted  enthusiasm  in  Defoe  for  certain 
ideals  which  were  beyond  the  common  thought 
of  his  day — toleration,  rational  freedom  of  the 
subject,  religious  freedom,  commercial  freedom. 
He  was  an  advocate  of  the  higher  education  of 
women,  and  seems  to  have  carried  out  his  teach- 
ing in  the  case  of  his  own  daughters.  "What 
can  they  see  in  ignorance  that  they  should  think 
it  a  necessary  ornament  of  women  ? "  he  asked. 
His  hints  towards  other  points  of  reform  were 
numberless — the  better  lighting  and  watching  of 
the  streets,  savings-banks,  schools,  and  paupers. 

B 
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Nothing   missed  his  eye,  and  he  saw  something 
fresh  wherever  he  looked. 

)^  Clearness  of  sight  and  a  fine  sense  of  the  pro- 
portion between  big  things  and  small  underlies 
what  little  art  Defoe  possesses  in  the  telling  of 
his  tales.  He  realised  that  the  ordinary  person 
living  in  the  work-a-day  world  is  occupied  for  the 
larger  part  of  his  time  in  observing  motes  and  not 
beams,  and  that,  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  trifling 
details  which  give  an  appearance  of  verisimili- 
tude to  the  narrative.  A  plethora  of  insignificant 
minutiae,  however  irrelevant,  will  make  any  story 
ring  true.  And  in  his  novels  Defoe's  first  business 
(  is  to  impose  the  story  on  the  reader  for  truth.  He 
wrote  for  the  barely-educated,  and  fiction  as  an  art 
found  no  acceptance  with  them.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  his  earliest  readers  would  be  inclined  to 
take  his  novels  for  narratives  of  fact,  just  as  the 
Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier  and  the  Journal  of  the  Plague 
Year  deceived  wiser  heads.  And  no  man  ever 
succeeded  better  than  Defoe  in  handling  pages  of 
small  detail,  and  yet  getting  on  quickly  with  his 
story.  He  covers  in  five  pages  what  occupies 
Richardson  five  hundred.  And  Defoe's  narrative 
is  often  much  more  than  a  bare  recital  of  episode : 
he  discusses  the  motives  and  feelings  of  his  charac- 
ters to  no  little  extent  on  occasion  ;  not  because  he 
has  the  psychologist's  interest  in  their  mental  or 
spiritual  development  and  degeneration,  but  because 
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his  amplification  of  motive  and  feeling  is  simply* 
so  much  corroborative  detail  which  makes  the  story 
look  true. 

Defoe's  life  is  full  of  dark  corners  and  hidden 
by-ways  for  the  biographer.  Though  he  gives  in 
his  novels  ample  and  tedious  detail  relative  to  the 
fortunes  of  his  heroes  and  heroines  (or  shall  we 
call  them  his  scoundrels  and  loose  women  ?),  in 
his  own  life  he  succeeds  in  shuffling  and  burrowing 
to  an  extent  which  baffles  the  skill  of  the  investi- 
gator. Till  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Lee's  Life, 
Defoe's  journalism  was  supposed  to  have  come  to 
an  end  with  the  last  days  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  But  he  was  too  solicitous  of  his  own 
interests  and  the  art  of  money-making  to  allow 
so  small  a  matter  as  the  return  of  the  Whigs  to 
power  with  the  accession  of  George  I.  to  interfere 
with  his  professional  means  of  livelihood.  He 
applied  for  the  post  of  supervisor  of  Tory  papers 
in  the  guise  of  a  Tory — in  other  words,  he  received 
a  salaried  appointment  as  a  spy.  The  editor  of  a 
journal  who  discovered  that  he  was  betrayed  very 
properly  tried  to  salve  his  feelings  of  indignation 
by  a  ferocious  onslaught  upon  the  person  of  Daniel 
Defoe.  Both  men  came  out  of  the  encounter 
alive  ;  but  Defoe's  credit  was  finally  shattered  into 
fragments.  His  work  fell  away  from  him,  and  he 
passed  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  in  hiding. 

It  is  a  sordid  story  enough,  and  we  are  glad  to 
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turn  away  from  it  to  those  books  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Defoe's  career  as  a  political 
writer,  which  have  given  him  the  peculiar  place 
he  holds  in  English  literature.  The  Father  of  the 
English  Novel  is  a  meaningless  appellation,  which 
has  been  given  in  turn,  in  proportion  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  critic,  to  Lyly,  Defoe,  Richard- 
son, and  Fielding.  All  terms  of  definition  are 
relative,  and  the  question  whether  Defoe  can  fairly 

claim  the  title  or  not  does  not  affect  the  fact  that 
•^jf 

his  name  must  figure  in  the  story  of  English  novel- 
writing  on  a  plane  of  importance  much  above  that 
of  scores  who  compose  the  novel  as  we  know  it. 
The  novel,  as  George  Meredith  and  Mr.  Henry 
James  write  it  and  write  about  it,  never  crossed 
the  field  of  Defoe's  thought ;  but  he  is  not  the 
mere  spinner  of  adventure  yarns  and  stories  of 
criminals  who  figures  in  the  cursory  text-book  of 
literature. 

The  writing  of  novels  was  a  second  thought 
which  came  to  Defoe  late  in  life.  Like  Mr.  William 
De  Morgan,  Defoe  commenced  novelist  at  about  the 
age  of  sixty,  and,  like  Mr.  De  Morgan,  the  vigour 
and  freshness  of  his  work  shows  that  youth  is  first 
a  temperament  and  afterwards  a  matter  of  being 
young.  At  sixty  the  ordinary  man  thinks  of  laying 
aside  his  pen  and  resting  from  the  toils  of  life ;  or, 
if  he  continues  to  write,  we  recognise  regretfully 
that  his  hand  has  lost  its  cunning  and  that  his 
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natural  force  is  abated.  But  during  the  ten  years, 
1719-28,  the  freshness  of  youth  is  still  with 
old  Daniel  Defoe  :  his  powers  gain  new  life :  his 
imagination  breaks  forth  in  a  versatility  which  is 
simply  astonishing.  A  Scott,  a  Smollett,  a  Dickens, 
a  Jokai  in  the  prime  of  their  life  and  powers  could 
have  envied  this  old  man,  who  was  by  no  means 
free  from  the  diseases  incident  to  age,  his  un- 
wearying powers  of  work.  What  a  curious  blend 
was  Defoe  as  a  man  !  A  liar,  a  traitor,  a  shifty 
politician,  and  yet  a  man  who  must  have  loved 
hard  work  for  its  own  sake. 

But  if  the  writing  of  novels  was  a  second  thought 
with  Defoe,  this  was  merely  the  extension  of  an  art 
he  had  sedulously  practised  all  his  life — the  art  of 
fiction.  As  a  vendor  of  printed  matter  to  whet  the 
appetite  of  the  idle  reader,  his  methods  would  have 
shocked  the  innate  reserve  and  honesty  of  our  yellow 
press.  He  was  capable  of  writing  an  account  of  the 
blowing  up  of  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent  out  of  his  own 
imagination  merely  to  fill  in  the  deadness  of  the 
silly  season.  If  fiction  was  as  good  reading  as  fact, 
Daniel  Defoe  could  see  no  reason  why  importance 
should  be  attached  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
news  items.  His  newspapers  abounded  with  per- 
sonal details  of  the  sensational  order,  secret  his- 
tories, and  short  narratives  of  astonishing  events 
and  personages.  The  interview  with  the  criminal 
on  the  eve  of  his  execution  was  a  device  of  Defoe's, 
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and  the  modern  journalist  still  works  the  same 
;  mine.  Defoe's  novels  grew  naturally  from  these 
earlier  essays  in  the  art  of  fiction,  or  of  fact  and 
fiction  mingled,  and  they  are  all  studies  in  different 
keys  of  a  single  theme — the  picaresque  romance. 
The  picaresque  romance,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
story  of  the  scoundrel  adventurer,  which  first  sprang 
to  popularity  in  Spain,  and  rapidly  extended  its 
vogue  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  Robinson  Crusoe 
is  nothing  more  than  a  splendid  variation  of  the 

type- 
Alexander  Selkirk,  the  prototype  of  Crusoe,  who 
was  marooned  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
and  succeeded  in  living  there  alone  for  four  or  five 
years,  died  two  years  after  the  novel  appeared.  On 
this  episode  Defoe  founded  his  tale.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  anything  of  Defoe's  greatest  book  which  does 
not  sound  flat  and  commonplace.  Its  appeal  is 
direct  and  explains  itself.  And,  despite  the  limi- 
tations of  the  story  by  the  utter  want  of  sympathy 
in  the  author's  nature,  Robinson  Crusoe  is  one  of 
the  world's  great  and  notable  books.  Everybody 
will  echo  Dr.  Johnson  :  "  Nobody  ever  laid  down 
the  book  of  Robinson  Crusoe  without  wishing  it 
longer."  It  was  Rousseau,  we  know,  who  held 
that  it  should  be  read  by  every  child.  And  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  words  will  come  home  to  every  one 
who  has  the  gift  of  resuscitating  their  childhood  in 
imagination  :  "  The  majority  of  readers  will  recol- 
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lect  it  as  among  the  first  works  which  awakened 
and  interested  their  youthful  attention  ;  and  feel 
in  advanced  life,  and  in  the  maturity  of  their 
understanding,  that  there  are  still  associated  with 
Robinson  Crusoe  the  sentiments  peculiar  to  that 
period,  when  all  is  new,  all  glittering  in  prospect, 
and  when  those  visions  are  most  bright  which 
the  experience  of  after  life  tends  only  to  darken 
and  destroy."  The  brightness  and  glow  of  child- 
hood come  back  to  us,  and  we  find  ourselves  again 
in  the  garden  or  nursery  of  our  home  when  we 
turn  these  pages  and  read  once  more  the  long- 
remembered  and  familiar  story. 

Robinson  Crusoe  has  no  complications  and  no 
plot.  When  Crusoe  finds  himself  on  the  desert 
island,  his  first  consideration  is,  "What  was  next 
to  be  done  ? "  And  the  story  tells  simply  and 
straightforwardly  what  was  done  -next.  Perhaps 
nobody,  except  Defoe,  could  tell  a  story  in  that 
way,  and  interest  generations  of  readers,  from  the 
boy  who  has  just  mastered  the  spelling  of  his 
words  to  the  learned  pedant.  In  Defoe  there  is 
something  of  that  inimitable  simplicity  of  manner 
in  telling  a  story,  which  reminds  us  of  the  narra- 
tives of  the  Old  Testament. 

But,  beyond  this,  is  it  possible  to  name  the 
charm  of  the  book  which  holds  us  in  boyhood 
and  in  age  ?  Like  all  great  things,  like  all  the  best 
things  of  life,  it  cannot  be  completely  analysed, 
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explained,  or  defined.  But  certainly  one  great 
appeal  which  the  book  makes  is,  that  the  hero  of 
<$  the  wonderful  story  is  a  very  ordinary  person,  not 
a  whit  cleverer  than  our  poor  selves,  who  meets 
the  difficulties  of  his  situation  in  a  deplorably 
makeshift  fashion.  We  feel  that  we  could  do  as 
well  ourselves,  and  often  much  better.  The  fence 
Crusoe  makes  is  a  very  amateurish  affair ;  and 
the  earthenware  he  at  last  succeeds  in  baking  is 
ridiculously  clumsy  and  ill-shaped.  Anybody  could 
play  Crusoe's  part  without  training.  He  stands 
for  each  one  of  us.  The  simplicity  of  the  tale 
carries  us  over  into  the  pages  of  the  book.  To 
read  it  is  to  adopt  a  special  fashion  of  living  for 
the  time  being.  It  is  this  singular  power  of  com- 
pelling absorption  in  the  narrative,  which  holds 
all  readers,  whether  young  or  old. 

Robinson  Crusoe  is  strangely  deficient  in  colour 
or  atmosphere,  whether  of  the  outer  or  inner  life 
of  the  hero.  Defoe  spends  very  little  time  in 
describing  the  tropical  character  of  the  island  ;  we 
are  not  conscious  that  it  differs  materially  in  general 
appearance  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  ;  and  the  author 
pays  no  attention  to  the  moods  and  feelings  of 
Crusoe,  beyond  an  account  of  some  rather  con- 
ventional religious  musings.  The  two  shibboleths 
of  the  modern  novelist,  psychology  and  local 
colour,  were  ideas  unknown  to  Defoe. 

But  Defoe's  art  is  displayed  in  the  way  in  which 
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he  seizes  us,  makes  us  read,  makes  us  believe  in 
Crusoe  and  his  doings.  It  is  a  commonplace  of 
criticism  to  say  that  Robinson  Crusoe  is  Defoe's 
only  book  in  which  he  shows  any  art.  This  is 
both  shortsighted  and  misleading.  Let  it  be 
admitted  that  Defoe  scarcely  knew  what  art  was, 
much  less  had  any  artistic  ideal  in  his  mind  ;  yet 
the  same  power  to  fix  convincingly  lifelike  pictures 
in  our  mind,  which  we  find  in  Robinson  Crusoe,  has 
its  place  in  all  his  other  novels.  Colonel  Jacque 
is  as  true  a  personality,  after  we  have  read  the  book, 
as  Crusoe.  Defoe's  art  consists  in  this — that  his 
novels  pulse  with  restless  energy  and  life.  A  bare, 
bald,  matter-of-fact,  drab  life,  if  you  like  ;  but  it 
shows  the  clear  vision  of  a  world  of  movement 
and  action.  Defoe's  sketches  of  personality  are 
meagre  and  attenuated  ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  Crusoe,  we  cannot  admire  or  care  a  jot  for  his 
heroes  and  heroines ;  we  dislike  their  character, 
their  motives,  their  actions,  and,  if  possible,  we 
dislike  more  than  all  their  conversation,  which  is 
flat  and  tiresome  beyond  anything,  let  us  hope, 
which  finds  its  counterpart  in  real  life.  Defoe's 
eye  and  vision  were  wholly  reserved  for  move-  — 
ment  and  action.  But  his  characters  live  and^ 
move  ;  they  are  not  mere  puppets.  It  is  here  that 
his  art  enters.  The  question  whether  a  novelist 
is  an  artist  or  not,  turns  finally  upon  the  simple 
question :  Do  his  characters  live  as  men  and 
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women,  or  are  they  pulled  by  wires  at  the  author's 
whim  and  fancy  ?  A  hundred  novels,  in  technique 
and  knowledge  far  beyond  anything  Defoe  could 
pretend  to,  appear  every  year.  We  read  them, 
remember  the  title,  the  general  idea  of  the  book, 
and  forget  every  character  promptly.  Taking  this 
as  a  basis  of  judgment,  to  the  question,  Was 
Defoe  more  than  the  mere  story-teller  ?  there  can 
be  but  one  answer — Yes. 

Of  Defoe's  other  novels,  Captain  Singleton  has 
been,  perhaps,  reprinted  more  often  than  the 
others.  It  is  a  tale  of  adventure  in  the  manner 
of  the  second  part  of  Robinson  Crusoe  ;  and  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  inoffensive.  No  man  was 
ever  gifted  with  a  finer  faculty  than  Defoe  for 
catering  to  the  public,  and  judging  what  would 
pay  in  the  open  market.  He  knew  the  morbid 
curiosity  which  leads  the  idle  and  cowardly  to 
gloat  in  secret  over  the  sins  they  want  the  courage 
to  plunge  into  themselves.  And,  to  meet  this 
market-demand,  Defoe  composed  a  veritable 
library  of  biographies  of  the  dissolute  and  the 
wicked.  He  knew  his  own  business,  and  he 
meant  to  have  readers ;  but  we  cannot  excuse 
him  his  prefaces,  in  which  he  ostentatiously  and 
cantingly  boasts  that  the  story  is  told  in  the  in- 
terests of  morality.  No  man  or  woman  was  ever 
taught  to  repent  of  tjieir  sins  and  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  by  reading  the  novels  of  Defoe.  They  are 
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not  merely  lurid  tracts  with  an  edifying  moral  ; 
and  we  would  rather  accept  them  upon  another 
understanding. 

But,  after  Robinson  Crusoe,  Defoe's  two  best 
novels  are  Colonel  Jacque  and  Roxana.  The  first 
tells  the  story  of  an  urchin  who  is  left  upon  the 
streets  to  fend  for  himself.  The  picture  of  this 
little  wretch,  hungry,  ill-clad,  without  a  shirt, 
knowing  no  home  or  friends,  is  among  the  best 
things  Defoe  has  done.  It  is  a  valuable  picture 
of  the  dregs  of  London  life  two  centuries  ago,  and 
reminds  us  of  Dickens.  Nothing  seems  to  change 
down  there.  There  is  something  better  than 
Defoe's  usual  standard  of  characterisation  in  his 
sketch  of  the  little  vagabond,  of  a  boy  who  makes 
his  living  by  picking  pockets,  but  refrains  from 
drinking  and  swearing  as  conduct  unworthy  of  a 
gentleman — and  a  gentleman  he  hopes  one  day 
to  be.  One  great  defect  in  Defoe's  work  is  the 
absence  of  pathos.  His  narrative  breasts  its  way 
through  good-fortune  and  ill,  through  broken 
affections  and  shattered  lives,  with  an  English- 
man's practical  contempt  for  sentimental  scenes 
and  empty  regrets.  But  we  have  a  scene  in  Colonel 
Jacque  touched  with  very  real  pathos,  in  which  the 
street-urchin  confesses  to  the  kindly  gentleman 
who  is  catechising  him,  "  I  never  lay  in  a  bed  in 
my  life  ...  as  I  remember,"  and  "  I  never  had  a 
shirt  .  .  .  since  my  nurse  died."  There  is  a  finer 
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sympathy  of  treatment  in  the  early  pages  of  Colonel 
Jacque  than  Defoe  shows  elsewhere. 

Roxana  is  a  thoroughly  distasteful  and  disagree- 
able book.  But  Roxana  and  her  maid,  Amy,  are, 
at  least,  real  women,  if  bad  women  ;  and  the  story 
moves  on  its  way  to  a  consistent  close.  There  is 
distinctly  more  art  and  construction  in  the  plot 
than  we  usually  look  to  find  in  Defoe. 

Defoe  delighted  in  a  good  hoax,  and  his  fictitious 
histories  are  characteristic  of  the  man.  The  title- 
page  to  the  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier  has  a  very  ex- 
plicit statement  to  the  effect  that  it  was  "  written 
above  fourscore  years  ago  by  an  English  gentle- 
man," who  served  under  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
King  Charles  the  First.  And,  in  the  preface  to 
the  original  edition,  Defoe  pretends  that  the 
memoirs  were  found  among  the  papers  of  one  of 
King  William's  Secretaries  of  State;  he  quotes 
the  memorandum  discovered  with  the  manuscript ; 
and  gravely  regrets  that  all  attempts  to  identify 
the  author  have  been  ineffectual.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Defoe  discovered  the  manuscript  day  by 
day,  lying  on  his  own  desk  and  written  with  his 
own  hand. 

But  in  the  same  class  of  fictitious  histories,  and 
much  better  than  the  rather  tiresome  Memoirs  of  a 
Cavalier,  is  the  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year.  This  is 
put  forth  as  "  written  by  a  citizen  who  continued 
all  the  while  in  London."  Defoe  was  a  citizen 
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of  four  years  old  when  the  plague  of  1665  swept 
over  the  city,  and  his  early  recollections  must  have 
been,  at  the  very  least,  dimmed  by  time.  But,  as 
we  read  this  chronicle  of  panic  and  pestilence, 
we  are  forced  against  our  better  reason  into  be- 
lieving that  we  listen  to  an  eye-witness.  "  Had  he 
not  written  Robinson  Crusoe"  said  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
"  Defoe  would  have  deserved  immortality  for  the 
genius  which  he  displayed  in  this  work."  When 
Defoe  describes  the  state  of  the  city,  and  the  terri- 
ble mental  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  while  the 
plague  was  at  its  height,  his  peculiar  and  detailed 
realism  has  great  force  and  cumulative  impres- 
siveness.  In  the  annals  of  literature  the  Journal  of 
the  Plague  Year  can  never  aspire  to  a  place  beside 
Robinson  Crusoe,  but  as  a  sustained  piece  of  work  ^v/* 

'    ^ 

Dissenters  and  The  Apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal  to  the 
last  of  his  writing  days,  the  Journal  is  Defoe  writ- 
ing at  his  best  in  a  way  which  was  dear  to  his 
heart.  His  power  of  interesting  us,  and  holding 
us  intently  to  the  page  with  a  bare  and  bald  realism, 
was  never  put  to  more  effective  use. 

Charles  Lamb  hazarded  the  guess  that,  for  the 
ordinary  reader,  Defoe's  secondary  novels  were  a 
dead  letter  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
was  right.  But  Defoe  succeeded  in  writing  one 
tale  which  is  not  only  one  of  the  great  and  notable 


in    the  art    of    make-believe,   which  was   Defoe's 
chosen   pastime,  from   The  Shortest   Way  with  the 
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books  of  the  world,  but,  perhaps,  the  most  uni- 
versally popular  story  which  was  ever  penned. 
It  has  been  translated  into  every  conceivable  lan- 
guage ;  and  every  Christmas  or  birthday  brings 
it  back  as  a  first  favourite.  "The  booksellers," 
said  Isaac  D'Israeli,  "  are  accumulating  money 
every  hour  by  editions  of  this  work  in  all  shapes." 
Beyond  this  one  book,  the  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year 
is  a  recognised  English  classic,  which  we  are  ex- 
pected to  know  the  purport  of ;  and  Captain  Sin- 
gleton receives  the  honour  of  an  occasional  reprint 
in  a  popular  and  cheap  series  ;  for  the  rest,  Defoe's 
tales  and  novels  belong  to  the  collected  edition, 
which  we  may  find  in  its  proper  place  at  the 
library,  or  on  the  shelves  of  the  avowed  student 
of  literature. 

But  Robinson  Crusoe  is  not  the  whole  of  Defoe, 
who  is  not  lightly  to  be  dismissed  as  a  name  which 
has  no  real  significance  in  the  story  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  novel,  as  we  understand 
v-  the  term  in  our  own  day.  If  Defoe's  first  interest 
is  not  with  the  characters,  but  rather  with  the  nar- 
rative, he  can  and  does  create  personalities,  and 
discuss  motives.  And  this  element  in  his  work, 
however  slight,  brings  him  well  within  the  true 
category  of  the  novelist.  Nobody  who  came  be- 
fore him  can  claim  the  title  as  well  ;  for,  if  the 
novel  be  the  gradual  unconscious  conjunction  of 
the  essay  and  the  mere  story,  Defoe  was  the  first 
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to  weld  the  combination  in  such  wise  that  the  dove-  * 
tailing  was  no  longer  obvious.  And,  unlike  the 
romances  of  an  earlier  day,  Defoe's  tales  had  to 
do  with  the  ordinary  everyday  world  in  which  his 
readers  lived.  And  this,  too,  we  have  come  to  re- 
gard as  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  true  novel. 
In  estimating  Defoe  we  have  to  remember  that 
he  did  not  devote  his  best  energies  to  the  novels. 
They  were  written  in  the  intervals  of  a  hurried 
life,  and  very  largely  as  a  business  speculation. 
Probably  he  scarcely  regarded  them  in  the  same 
light  as  his  pampleteering  work,  or  his  excellent 
History  of  the  Union.  He  hardly  attempted  art  of 
any  kind,  and  would  not  have  understood  the  term. 
But  unconsciously  he  was  an  artist  of  no  mean 
order.  Defoe  was  possessed  of  an  acute  mind, 
a  keen  insight  into  men  and  affairs,  and  a  very 
abundant  share  of  sanity  in  mental  comprehension 
— all  needful  to  the  highest  artistic  work.  Few,  if 
any,  have  surpassed  him  in  the  faculty  of  giving 
life  and  interest  to  a  bare  narrative  and  detailed 
statement  of  episode.  His  style,  too,  is  one  of  his 
attractions.  Not  because  it  has  melody  and  charm, 
but  because  it  is  simply  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  manner  of  a  man  who  is  sitting  in  his 
chair  near  the  fire,  and  telling  us  a  story  well.  It 
is  a  careless  style,  and  it  is  disfigured  by  irritating 
tricks ;  but  it  has  a  terse  effectiveness  and  rapid 
movement  which  make  reading  easy. 
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THE  NOVELS  OF  DEFOE. 

Novels:  Robinson  Crusoe,  1719;  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell, 
The  Life  of  Captain  Singleton,  1720 ;  Moll  Flanders,  Colonel 
Jacque,  1722;  Roxana,  1724.  Fictitious  Histories:  Memoirs 
of  a  Cavalier,  1720  ;  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year,  1722. 

The  bibliography  of  Defoe  is  uncertain  and  difficult ;  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  separate  publications  have  been  attri- 
buted to  him  ;  and  the  list  given  above  includes  only  those 
books  of  a  fictitious  character  which  may  be  held  to  count  as 
literature. 


CHAPTER   III 

SAMUEL  RICHARDSON  (1689-1761). 

DEFOE,  as  we  have  seen,  possessed  the  slightest 
possible  tincture  of  those  ideas  which  guide  the 
modern  novelist  in  his  work.  He  was  a  politician 
all  his  life,  and  his  entry  into  the  world  of  letters 
was  with  the  pamphlet.  To  write  books  or  pamph- 
lets to  reach  only  the  few  was  never  a  part  of 
Defoe's  schemes.  His  aim  was  to  write  in  such  a 
way  that  the  interest  of  the  ordinary  man  in  the 
work-a-day  world  should  be  caught  ;  and  he  pos- 
sessed a  splendid  gift  for  advertising  himself  and 
forcing  his  wares  on  people's  attention.  From  a 
mere  business  point  of  view  few  men  of  letters 
have  had  greater  ability  than  Daniel  Defoe.  He 
realised  from  the  beginning  that  the  way  of  reach- 
ing the  ordinary  man  was  to  give  to  your  writing 
as  great  an  air  of  reality  as  possible.  Most  people 
ask  to  be  provided  with  concrete  facts  which  they 
can  arrange  and  tabulate  in  their  memory.  Defoe 
achieved  this  end  by  two  means — by  using  a 
running  colloquial  style  of  English  writing,  and 
by  the  constant  recounting  of  even  irrelevant 
detail.  The  illusion  he  brings  to  bear  upon  our 
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minds  is  perfect  and  complete,  and  his  method  is 
the  rapid  addition  of  incident  and  episode.  He 
never  stops  to  explain  his  narrative,  and  rarely 
makes  comments  upon  it.  The  term  (t  realist "  as 
applied  to  Defoe  means  nothing  more  than  this, 
that  he  sketches  his  characters  by  the  bare  register 
of  fact  from  the  outside.  The  realism  of  the 
present  day  is  a  different  thing,  and  more  compre- 
hensive. 

Swift  closely  follows  the  method  of  Defoe.  IngaA 
livers  Travels  he  puts  his  narrative  into  the  mouth  of 
his  hero.  The  tale  is  told  in  the  first  person.  De- 
tails are  frequently  dealt  with  at  some  length  which 
have  little  to  do  with  the  central  interest  of  the 
tale  ;  and  we  are  particularly  bidden  to  notice  that 
the  story  must  be  true,  else  it  would  hardly  be 
considered  necessary  to  lay  stress  on  these  points. 
What  could  carry  a  more  deceptive  appearance 
in  the  best  manner  of  the  hoax  as  practised  by 
Defoe,  than  the  pretence  made  in  the  preface  to  Gul- 
livers Travels  that  the  spelling  Brobdingnag  in  the 
text  of  the  book  is  an  inadvertence  for  Brobding- 
rag  ?  The  literal-minded  commentator  on  Swift  has 
been  known  to  take  him  seriously  here  ! 

Every  child  reads  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Gulliver's 
Travels  with  absorbed  and  unfaltering  attention. 
Why  ?  Because  nobody  has  surpassed  Defoe  or 
Swift  in  the  faculty  of  telling  a  story.  Defoe  does 
not  consider  that  he  is  called  upon  to  do  anything 
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else  but  tell  his  tale.     Swift  is  a  satirist  as  well, 
but  he  has  all  Defoe's  gift  and  method  in  the  mere 
presentation  of  his  narrative.     The  ordinary  novel 
of  to-day  is   not   only   beyond   the   reach  of  the 
childish  intelligence,  but  more,  it  is  unpalatable. 
The  healthy-minded  boy  or  girl   does    not  want 
commentary   or    analysis    mixed  with   the    story. 
There  must  be  plenty  of  action  and  not  too  much 
conversation.       Further,  there    must    be  nothing 
vague.     Everything  must  be  concrete,  plain,  and 
clear.     The  good  must  be  rewarded,  the  bad  must 
be  punished  ;  there  must  be  no    misty  outlines  ; 
black  must  be  black,  and  white  must  be  white. 
As  we  grow  older  we  learn  that  these  hard  and 
fast  divisions  of  life  will  not  always  hold  ;  that  a 
certain  amount  of  compromise  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  live  at  all ;  that  there  are  always 
two  sides  to  a  question  ;  and  that  every  opinion 
contains  a  certain  proportion  of  debatable  matter. 
But  the  child  does  not  understand  this,  and  the 
average  novel,  which  studies  and  analyses  life  and 
character,  is  repugnant  to  its  mind. 

In  one  sense  Addison  and  Steele,  though  neither 
of  them  wrote  a  complete  prose  tale  of  any  length, 
came  nearer  than  Defoe  and  Swift  to  that  type  of  LX 
writing  which  we  know  as  the  novel.  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley,  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  Will  Honey- 
comb stand  in  the  midst  of  the  Spectator  papers,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  slight  and  thin  narrative  which 
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"gathers  about  them,  but  as  personalities  illustrating 
the  Spectators  general  criticism  of  life.  Comment 
and  criticism  upon  society  and  life  are  the  purpose 
of  these  characterisations.  This  represents  a  marked 
advance  upon  the  attempt  of  Defoe ;  and  the 
Spectator,  as  a  whole,  will  hardly  appeal  to  the 
child,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  chief  interest 
-*  lies  elsewhere  than  in  the  narrative. 

The  last  words  hold  distinctively  of  the  work  of 
Samuel  Richardson,  a  man  who  carried  the  de- 
velopment of  the  English  novel  far  on  its  way. 

.With  Richardson  the  mere  story  is  of  secondary 
importance ;  and,  if  he  had  known  it,  he  would 
have  echoed  the  saying  of  George  Meredith  :  "  Nar- 
rative is  nothing.  ...  The  interest  is  in  the  idea 
which  action  serves  to  illustrate."  Dr.  Johnson 
put  the  point  clearly  when  he  remarked  of  Richard- 
son in  his  vigorous  way  :  "  If  you  read  him  for  the 
story  your  impatience  would  be  so  much  fretted 
that  you  would  hang  yourself.  You  must  read 
him  for  the  sentiment,  and  consider  the  story  only 
as  giving  rise  to  the  sentiment."  Certainly  the 
unwary  individual  who  embarked  on  Richardson's 
illimitable  sea  of  print  in  the  hope  of  a  good  story 
would  soon  begin  to  entertain  suicidal  feelings. 

In  two  things  only  does  Richardson  come  near 
Defoe.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  is  very  wordy, 
only  infinitely  more  so  ;  and,  like  Defoe,  he  under- 
stands the  value  and  use  of  small  detail  closely  and 
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continuously  insisted  upon. ''But,  apart  from  these 
points  of  comparison,  Richardson  introduces  a 
wholly  new  method  of  writing  stories  to  be  read. 
He  does  not  try  to  interest  the  reader  in  the  story 
for  its  own  sake,  but  in  the  moral  he  has  to  teach, 
and  he  appeals,  not  to  our  interest  in  facts,  but  he 
attempts  to  harrow  the  feelings  and  touch  the 
emotions.  > 

Samuef^Richardson  was  born  in  Derbyshire  in 
1689.  From  his  earliest  years  he  began  to  display 
two  characteristics  which  remained  with  him  all 
his  life — an  astonishing  solemnity  of  deportment 
and  a  love  of  telling  tales.  A  circle  of  school- 
fellows would  form  round  him,  and  a  story  would 
be  demanded.  And  so  in  his  home  in  far-away 
Derbyshire  the  future  London  printer  and  novelist 
of  morals  would  tell  stories  to  a  group  of  village 
urchins.  Richardson  was  accustomed  to  look  back 
with  complacency  upon  his  early  performances, 
and  to  remark,  "  All  my  stories  carried  with  them, 
I  am  bold  to  say,  an  useful  moral."  A  dreadful 
child,  truly !  The  child  was  in  every  sense  father 
of  the  man  in  the  case  of  Richardson.  After  school 
hours,  instead  of  playing  with  his  boy  comrades, 
he  would  read  books  to  a  group  of  women  while 
they  did  their  needlework.  While  yet  a  boy  three 
young  women  took  him  into  their  confidence,  and 
explained  their  love  affairs  to  him.  He  wrote  model 
love-letters  for  them,  and,  thus  early,  began  to  pry 
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into  the  secrets  of  the  feminine  mind.  The  quiet, 
sensitive,  and  feminine  character  of  the  boy  pointed 
to  the  Church  as  a  profession,  but  his  father's 
means  were  inadequate,  and,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
young  Samuel  Richardson  was  apprenticed  to  a 
London  printer.  By  steady  industry  and  appli- 
cation to  business,  he  gradually  pushed  his  way 
to  the  top  of  his  trade.  While  still  a  young  man 
he  was  given  the  printing  of  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  was  elected  Master  of 
the  Stationers'  Company  in  1754,  and  six  years 
later  he  bought  one-half  share  in  the  patent  of 
King's  Printer.  The  whole  of  Richardson's  life 
was  a  steady  progress  to  fame  and  affluence.  He 
forced  his  way  up  by  undeviating  carefulness  for 
Samuel  Richardson,  and  no  doubt  he  thoroughly 
deserved  all  the  good  fortune  which  visited  him. 
But  there  is  something  sleek  and  well-liking  in  his 
character  which  repels  us,  and  he  was  certainly  an 
incurable  toady.  Richardson  was  far  too  circum- 
spect to  risk  the  safety  of  any  opportunities  in  life 
by  independent  measures  or  headlong  ventures. 
We  need  only  to  look  at  his  portrait  to  see  the 
man  he  is.  His  figure  is  stout,  and  amply  fills  the 
wide  coat  with  broad  skirts.  The  sleeves  end  in 
white  frills  which  fall  on  his  fat,  chubby  hands. 
His  smooth  face,  with  its  heavy  eyes  and  double 
chin,  is  surmounted  by  a  full-bottomed  wig,  which 
sets  off  its  round  and  complacent  proportions. 
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While  Richardson  was  busied  with  making  his 
fortune,  he  did  not  want  for  time  to  make  a  few 
slight  literary  ventures.  He  wrote  dedications 
and  prefaces  for  the  booksellers,  and  indulged  in 
a  little  essay-writing.  And  he  acquired  a  small 
fame,  among  those  who  knew  him,  as  a  letter- 
writer  of  more  than  common  ease  and  readiness. 
When  a  firm  of  publishers  approached  him  with 
the  suggestion  that  he  should  compose  a  guide  to 
polite  letter-writing  for  the  use  of  the  lower-middle 
class,  Richardson  threw  himself  with  enthusiasm 
into  a  task  which  was  exactly  suited  to  his  tastes 
and  proclivities.  His  book  of  pattern  letters 
became  something  more  than  a  mere  guide  to 
epistolary  composition,  and  took  upon  it  the  guise 
of  a  manual  of  ethics  and  book  of  devotions. 
While  he  was  at  work  on  this  book,  a  story 
suddenly  flashed  back  upon  his  memory  of  a 
servant-maid  who  had  been  tempted  by  her  master 
and  subsequently  married  to  him.  Richardson 
was  diverted  from  his  original  track,  and  began 
to  write  letters  about  this  theme.  He  worked 
steadily  after  the  business  of  the  day  was  over, 
and  in  two  or  three  months  he  finished  Pamela, 
his  first  novel.  .rfS 

Pamela,  or  Virtue  Rewarded,  was  the  outcome  of 
a  book  of  pattern  letters,  and  the  story  is  told  in 
that  excessively  difficult  form,  which  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld  happily  defined  as  "  the  most  natural  and 
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the  least  probable  way  of  telling  a  story."  Rich- 
ardson claimed  for  the  method  that  it  enabled  the 
author  to  give  a  lively  picture  of  the  emotions  and 
feelings  of  the  actors  "in  the  height  of  a  present 
distress."  But  it  is  doubtful  whether,  even  here, 
the  advantage  is  all  on  the  side  of  Richardson. 
VThe  form  has  the  defects  of  tediousness,  prolixity, 
garrulity,  and  improbability.  We  move  slowly, 
and  constantly  retrace  our  steps,  pick  up  the 
thread,  and  begin  again  to  travel  over  the  same 
ground.  To  read  Richardson  is  to  sympathise 
with  the  plaintive  observation  that  there  seems 
little  reason  why  any  of  his  novels  should  begin 
and  none  at  all  why  they  should  end. 

Richardson  was  nothing,  if  not  a  moralist ;  and 
the  title-page  of  Pamela  bore  a  terrifying  legend, 
calculated  to  daunt  the  most  hardened  critic, 
reviewer,  or  humbler  reader. 

"Pamela;  or,  Virtue  Rewarded.  In  a  series  of 
familiar  letters  from  a  b.eautiful  young  damsel  to 
her  parents.  Now  first  published  in  order  to 
cultivate  the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion  in 
the  minds  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes." 

And    there    is    more    to    the    same   effect;   but 

/urther  quotation  may  be  spared. 
The  moral  is  worked  out  in  a  narrative  which 
tells   us   of   Pamela,  a  servant-maid,   who   is  ap- 
proached by  her  late  mistress's  son,  Mr.  B . 

We  should  naturally  expect  a  virtuous  young  girl 
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to  leave  the  house  at  once,  in  order  to  escape  his 
attentions,  but  the  story  compels  Richardson  to 
keep  her  on  the  spot,  and  he  invents  the  rather 
weak  and  unimaginative  excuse  of  a  waistcoat 
which  must  be  finished.  After  an  abduction 
Pamela  begins  to  realise  that  the  passion  of  Mr. 

B is  very  real,  and  she  employs  her  arts  to 

subjugate  him.  The  wicked  libertine  is  tamed, 
and  offers  marriage.  Pamela  accepts  him  gladly  ; 
the  family  come  down  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the 

servant  -  girl    Mr.    B is  to  marry  ;  Pamela's 

father,  who  is  represented  as  an  old  man  of  simple 
spirit  and  unflinching  honesty,  falls  down  on  his 

knees  to  thank  Heaven  that  the  wicked  Mr.  B 

is  to  be  his  daughter's  husband  ;  Pamela  conducts 
herself  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  modesty  and  bash- 
fulness  ;  and  all  is  as  exemplary  as  it  should  be. 

We  feel  instinctively  that  the  moral  standpoint 
of  the  whole  book  is  vulgar  and  mean.  It  justifies 
the  sarcastic  comment  that  the  sub-title  should  be 
"  Vice  Rewarded  " ;  or  the  question  whether  Mr. 

B as  a  husband  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 

punishment  rather  than  a  reward.  Even  in  an 
age  of  prudential  morality  a  few  had  the  good 
sense  to  see  through  the  tawdriness  of  the  book, 
and  chief  among  them  was  a  certain  Henry  Field- 
ing, who,  rake  and  loose-liver  as  he  was  himself, 
possessed  generosity  and  largeness  of  heart.  He 
detected  the  false  ring  in  Pamela^  and  shortly  pub- 
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lished  what  Richardson  called,  "a  lewd  and  un- 
generous engraftment "  on  the  book,  The  History 
of  the  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews.  The  hero  of 
the  story  is  presented  to  us  as  "brother  to  the 
illustrious  Pamela,  whose  virtue  is  at  present  so 
famous."  Joseph  Andrews,  begun  as  a  satire  upon 
Richardson's  book,  soon  ran  away  with  the  author, 
and  developed  into  one  of  the  most  perfect  of 
prose-comedies. 

But,  if  the  commonplace  character  of  Richard- 
son's morality  shocks  us,  we  must  remember  that 
he  has  succeeded  beyond  praise  in  seizing  and 
presenting  the  point  of  view  of  a  peasant-girl, 
educated  by  ignorant  parents,  brought  up  in  a 
narrow  round  of  religious  observance,  and  encum- 
bered with  a  mechanical  code  of  morality.  If 
Pamela  writes  letters  too  frequently,  and  rather 
^too  well,  she  exactly  represents  the  sentiments  of 
the  ignorant,  unsophisticated  servant-girl.  And 
she  exhibits  that  exaggerated  deference  for  position 
and  wealth  which  was  one  of  Richardson's  most 
prominent  virtues.  When,  for  example,  Mr. 

B brings  wealthy  friends  to  see  the  girl  he 

is  to  marry,  this  is  how  Pamela,  writing  home, 
describes  the  incident : — 

"  Will  you  forgive  the  little  vain  slut,  your 
daughter,  if  I  tell  you  all,  as  he  was  pleased  to 
tell  me  ?  He  said,  spying  me  first,  '  Look  there, 
ladies,  comes  my  pretty  rustic  ! '  They  all,  I  saw, 
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which  dashed  me,  stood  at  the  windows,  and  in 
the  doorway,  looking  full  at  me.  My  master  told 
me  that  Lady  Jones  said,  '  She  is  a  charming 
creature  ;  I  see  that,  at  this  distance/  And  Sir 
Simon,  it  seems,  who  has  been  a  sad  rake  in  his 
younger  days,  swore  he  never  saw  so  easy  an  air, 
so  fine  a  shape,  and  so  graceful  a  presence.  The 
Lady  Darnford  said  I  was  a  sweet  girl.  And  Mrs. 
Peters  said  very  handsome  things.  Even  the 
parson  said,  I  should  be  the  pride  of  the  county. 
O,  dear  sirs  !  all  this  was  owing  to  the  light  my 
good  master's  favour  placed  in  me,  which  made 
me  shine  out  in  their  eyes  beyond  my  deserts. 
He  said  the  young  ladies  blushed  and  envied  me. 
.  .  .  They  all  so  gazed  at  me,  that  I  could  not 
look  up  ;  for  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  distinctions 
of  persons  of  condition,  and  well-bred  people,  to 
put  bashful  bodies  out  of  countenance." 

Richardson  fell  not  a  jot  behind  Pamela  herself 
in  self-effacement  before  '<  persons  of  condition." 

It  is  just  possible  that  Richardson,  before  writ- 
ing Pamela,  read  a  translation  of  Marianne,  a 
contemporary  French  novel  of  straw-splitting 
psychology,  by  Marivaux.  On  the  supposition 
that  he  did  read  it,  we  can  say  for  Richardson 
that,  little  as  we  admire  Pamela,  she  is,  at  least, 
an  improvement  upon  the  heroine  of  the  French 
book.  But  the  mention  of  Marivaux  suggests  the 
transference  from  its  original  object  to  Richardson 
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of  Voltaire's  scathing  epigram — that  he  knew  all 
the  by-ways  of  the  human  heart  and  not  its  high- 
way. In  the  words  of  Carlyle,  Richardson  had 
"  no  fire,  only  a  clear  insight  into  the  goings-on 
of  nature."  Richardson's  insight  was  marvellously 
acute,  but  it  was  definitely  limited.  True  great- 
ness of  character  lay  outside  his  ken. 

The  success  of  Pamela  was  immediate,  and  the 
solemn  little  printer  woke  to  find  himself  famous. 
The  book  was  read  and  discussed  by  everybody. 
It  appealed  with  special  force  to  feminine  readers  ; 
and  to  the  end  of  his  life  Richardson  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  bevy  of  adoring  women.  Apart 
from  the  knowledge  Richardson  displays  of  the 
feminine  mind,  this  is  not  extraordinary.  His 
tales  are  told  largely  from  the  narrow  round  of 
middle-class  domestic  life.  He  delights  in  accounts 
of  dress,  furniture,  food,  the  care  of  children,  the 
management  of  servants,  and  every  small  detail  of 
household  arrangement.  The  trifling  character  of 
hundreds  of  pages  of  his  novels  is  perfectly  amaz- 
ing. A  large  part  of  the  supplemental  two  volumes 
to  Pamela  is  occupied  with  a  tiresome  mother's 
more  tiresome  discussion  of  Locke's  Treatise  on 
Education.  Richardson  has  the  noble  courage  of 
the  man  who  is  ready  to  bore  to  the  uttermost 
without  blushing. 

Richardson  was  content  to  rest  for  eight  years 
upon  his  first  success,  without  publishing  another 
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novel.  The  latter  two  volumes  of  Pamela  scarcely 
count.  Then,  in  1748,  he  published  the  first  four 
volumes  of  Clarissa.  The  volumes  were  bought 
up  and  read  with  feverish  interest  and  anxiety ; 
and  the  author  was  deluged  with  letters  begging 
him  to  bring  the  story  to  a  happy  conclusion. 
But  he  held  relentlessly  on  his  way,  bringing  his 
tale  to  a  close  in  tragedy,  in  another  four  volumes, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  With  a  mag- 
nificent complacency  he  justifies  his  conclusion  in 
disaster  and  catastrophe  by  the  precedent  of  the 
world's  great  tragedies,  including  (Edipus  Tyrannus 
and  Othello. 

Clarissa  Harlowe  is  the  exemplar  of  womankind. 
Her  family  attempt  to  force  her  into  a  distasteful 
marriage,  and,  in  order  to  escape  domestic  perse- 
cution, she  leaves  her  home  with  Lovelace,  a  gay 
young  man  of  loose  morals,  who  admires  her. 
She  discovers  his  true  character,  and  the  danger 
to  which  her  virtue  is  exposed.  She  flies  from 
Lovelace,  but  is  pursued  and  overtaken.  At  last, 
overcome  with  griefs  and  calamities,  she  sinks  into 
an  early  grave.  Lovelace  is  mortally  wounded 
in  a  duel  with  Colonel  Norden,  a  relative  of  Cla- 
rissa's, and  dies  soon  after.  This  is  the  story, 
simple  enough  as  a  plot,  which  is  drawn  out  to 
the  enormous  length  of  eight  volumes.  But  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  word 
too  much  ;  and  abbreviated  editions  of  Clarissa 
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are  absurd  ineptitudes.  Richardson's  elaborate 
aim  in  psychological  analysis  could  not  have  been 
worked  out  in  a  shorter  space  ;  throughout  the 
story,  he  shows  a  fine  and  delicate  perception  of 
the  feelings  and  impulses  of  human  beings  placed 
in  the  various  situations  he  has  sketched  in  his 
great  novel.  And,  in  the  use  of  the  letter-form, 
he  has  gained  a  greater  mastery  over  his  method 
than  he  showed  in  the  writing  of  Pamela.  Though 
he  confessed  to  being  "  a  very  irregular  writer," 
he  keeps  the  central  movement  of  the  narrative  in 
Clarissa  well  in  view,  and  the  story  moves  steadily 
to  a  consistent ,  close.  Everybody  who  makes  an 
honest  and  resolute  beginning  will  be  caught  by 
the  fascination  of  the  book,  and  read  on  and  on  to 
the  end — in  time.  Perhaps  the  sole  artistic  mis- 
take Richardson  makes  in  Clarissa  is  the  grouping 
of  letters  and  the  supplying  us  with  cross-refer- 
ences from  one  group  to  another,  till  we  almost  feel 
ourselves  to  be  extracting  a  story  out  of  separate 
articles  in  an  encyclopaedia. 

Clarissa  Harlowe  is  Richardson's  sketch  of  ideal 
womanhood,  and  the  wonder  is  that  he  has  drawn 
a  finer  type  than  any  one  he  was  likely  to  find  in 
his  court  of  worshipful  women.  She  is  no  mere 
puppet,  like  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  for  Richardson 
had  the  good  sense  to  invest  his  ideal  with  a  few 
minor  faults^  Clarissa  is  sufficiently  well-educated, 
natural,  and  womanly~to~appeal  even  to  EefTisters 
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of  the  twentieth  century.  She  is  a  good  girl, 
patient  and  long-suffering,  and  she  has  the  greatest 
desire  to  do  what  is  right,  though  she  can,  on 
occasion,  display  a  painful  fear  of  the  merely  inde- 
corous. If,  after  the  day  of  George  Meredith, 
Clarissa  hardly  satisfies  our  ideal  of  the  complete 
and  noble  type  of  woman,  she  is  better  than  the 
utterly  uninteresting  Pamela,  and  her  virtue  is  of 
a  higher  order.  Clarissa  has  passion  and  tempera- 
ment. There  is,  of  course,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
we  might  expect,  much  that  is  mawkish  in  Richard- 
son's picture  of  his  heroine.  During  her  last  ill- 
ness Clarissa  orders  her  coffin,  and  displays  her 
resolution  in  the  face  of  death  by  using  it  as  a 
writing-desk.  The  pose  impresses  the  modern 
reader  as  a  little  meretricious,  and  we  are  not  filled 
with  the  respectful  admiration  which  was  inspired 
in  Clarissa's  friends. 

Richardson's  attempt  to  sketch  the  accomplished  , 
rake  in  the  person  of  Lovelace  is  not  completely 
successful.  Lovelace  recounts  with  unholy  glee 
all  manner  of  villainies,  all  the  evil  thoughts  of  his 
heart,  all  his  base  projects  for  the  future.  This  is 
hopelessly  unnatural :  much  boasting  belongs  to 
the  amateur  sinner.  But,  this  apart,  Lovelace  is 
strikingly  drawn,  and  his  constant  changes  from 
wicked  intentions  to  magnanimous  promises  is 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  a  fickle  and  indulgent 
libertine. 
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Sir  Charles  Grandison,  Richardson's  third  and 
last  novel,  appeared  in  seven  volumes,  six  years 
after  Clarissa.  Sir  Charles,  his  creator  tells  us,  is 
the  paragon  of  men,  as  Clarissa  was  of  woman. 
We  can  only  answer  that  he  is  insufferable  and 
ridiculous.  He  has  all  that  a  man  could  wish  for, 
good  looks,  health,  rank,  money,  and  no  trials  of 
any  account,  and  he  breathes  the  continuous 
incense  of  adoration  which  ascends  from  a  circle 
of  admiring  women.  If  he  cannot  be  virtuous 
under  these  conditions,  no  man  ever  will ;  but  we 
do  not  revere  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  we  merely 
laugh  at  his  pompous  priggishness.  If  the  hero, 
however,  is  tiresome,  there  are  scenes  in  the  book 
which  Richardson  has  worked  out  with  real  dramatic 
power. 

Contemporary  estimates  of  literary  value  are 
rarely  endorsed  by  posterity.  The  overwhelming 
ovation  which  Richardson  received  in  his  own 
century  has  subsided  into  the  critical  appreciation 
of  the  student  of  literature,  and  the  number  of  his 
readers  must  be  few.  Gellert,  who  translated 
Richardson  and  disputed  with  Gottsched  the  dicta- 
torship of  German  letters  during  the  mid-eighteenth 
century,  could  write  :  "  Immortal  is  Homer,  but 
among  Christians  the  British  Richardson  is  more 
immortal  still."  In  the  same  country  Lessing  and 
Wieland  fell  under  the  spell  of  Richardson.  In 
France  Diderot  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer, 
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placing  the  author  of  Clarissa  with  Homer  and 
Euripides  :  and  Rousseau  was  content  to  imitate 
Richardson.  The  novels  were  translated  into 
French,  German,  and  Italian  ;  and  their  influence 
permeated  fiction,  the  drama,  and  all  literature. 

The  convincing  realism  of  Richardson's  insight 
into  certain  limited  aspects  of  the  human  mind 
has  exerted  its  fascination  upon  widely-varying 
types  of  people,  living  in  different  places  and  at 
different  periods.  We  are  told,  for  example,  that 
the  blacksmith  of  Richardson's  native  village  in 
Derbyshire  used  to  read  Pamela  aloud  to  his  neigh- 
bours, who  gathered  round  the  forge  to  listen. 
And,  when  Pamela  was,  at  last,  happily  married 

off  to  Mr.  B ,  his  hearers  rushed  away  to  give 

rein  to  their  exuberant  feelings  by  ringing  the 
church  bells.  Or  we  find  an  educated  English- 
woman, Lady  Bradshaigh,  writing  to  Richardson, 
after  she  had  been  reading  Clarissa,  to  say  that 
"  she  laid  down  the  book  in  agonies,  took  it  up 
again,  let  fall  a  flood  of  tears,  and  threw  herself 
on  the  couch  to  compose  herself.  Her  sleep  was 
disturbed,  she  awoke  crying  at  night,  and  burst 
into  tears  at  meals."  Haydon,  the  painter,  tells 
us,  "  I  read  seventeen  hours  a  day  at  Clarissa,  and 
held  the  book  so  long  up,  leaning  on  my  elbows 
in  an  arm-chair,  that  I  stopped  the  circulation  and 
could  not  move,"  and  that,  when  he  reached  the 
crisis  of  the  story,  "  I  got  up  in  a  fury,  and  wept 
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like  an   infant,  and   cursed  and  d d  Lovelace 

till  exhausted.  This  is  the  triumph  of  genius  over 
the  imagination  and  heart  of  its  readers."  And 
Alfred  de  Musset,  who  cannot  be  accused  of  any 
special  liking  for  the  avowedly  moral  atmosphere 
of  Richardson,  called  Clarissa  "  le  premier  roman  du 
monde."  In  this  selection  of  differing  types  and 
personalities — unlettered  villagers,  an  English  lady, 
a  painter,  a  poet — we  find  Richardson's  novels 
appealing  to  each  and  all  so  intimately  as  to  carry 
them  out  of  themselves  and  force  them  to  break 
out  in  unmeasured  praise  of  the  genius  which 
could  produce  such  work. 

Perhaps  no  other  man  with  so  narrow  a  gift  of 
imagination  and  so  slight  a  vein  of  humour  ever 
reached  such  great  work  as  Richardson.  And 
that  is,  surely,  to  say  much  for  him.  If  the  readers 
of  Clarissa  are  now  only  the  elect  few,  it  remains, 
nevertheless,  a  landmark  in  literature,  and  the  first 
great  English  novel.  By  his  real  power  of  insight, 
Richardson  achieved  undoubted  greatness  in  this 
one  instance,  and  never  reached  it  again. 

irdson  is  among  English  novelists  the  first 
ihalyst  of  the  mind  and  the  emotions  :  he  is  the 
inaugurator  of  the  psychological  novel.  But  his 
method  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  psycho- 
logical novelist  of  to-day,  say  George  Meredith  and 
Mr.  Henry  James.  Richardson's  method  is  purely 
objective,  and  in  his  analysis  he  does  not  set  out 
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upon  a  voyage  of  discovery.  He  stands  firmly 
poised  on  his  feet,  satisfied  with  himself,  and  is 
unmoved  in  his  dissection  of  the  specimen  which 
lies  before  him.  His  insight  is  objective,  cold, 
hard,  and  unsympathetic.  In  a  word,  unlike  the 
novelists  of  the  latter  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Richardson  is  not  introspective.  The 
mystery  of  individual  character  and  personality 
interests  us  now,  because  we  are  impressed  with 
the  inexplicable  mysteriousness  of  our  own  indi- 
viduality. The  novelist  of  to-day  who  probes  into 
the  secrets  of  the  soul  is  the  scholar  who  is  per- 
plexed with  himself,  and  finds  no  master  to  instruct 
him.  Richardson  is  imbued  with  the  logical  and/ 
scientific  spirit  of  his  age,  and  he  approaches 
human  life  armed  with  his  diploma  as  the  qualified 
teacher.  This  is  only  to  say  that  he  belonged 
to  his  time,  and  knew  nothing  of  that  over- 
strained subjective  temperament  which  is  common 
with  us. 

In  another  direction  the  influence  of  Richardson 
has  been  far-reaching.  Though  the  ideal  women 
and  men  of  his  novels  betray  no  passionate  and 
indecorous  affection,  the  relationship  of  the  sexes 
is  the  theme  upon  which  the  narrative  is  built ; 
and,  absurd  as  it  sounds  of  the  gravely  proper 
little  printer,  he  may  be  said  to  have  started  the 
sexual  problem  novel  on  its  way.  "  Richardson," 
says  Lord  Lytton,  "is  the  first  of  our  novelists 
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who  set  the  fashion  of  concentrating  all  the  interest 
of  human  life  upon  the  war  between  man  and 
woman." 

In  passing  from  Defoe  to  Richardson  we  have 
carried  the  novel  far  on  its  way.  In  the  tales  of 
Defoe  the  discussion  of  motive  and  character  is 
occasional ;  though  not  wholly  absent,  it  appears 
almost  fortuitously,  and  has  no  special  significance. 
With  Richardson  it  has  become  the  main  business 
of  the  author.  And  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  he  suggested  a  beginning  as  a  novelist  to  a 
greater  man  than  himself,  Henry  Fielding. 

THE  NOVELS  OF  RICHARDSON. 

Pamela,  or  Virtue  Rewarded,  1740-41 ;  Clarissa,  or  the 
History  of  a  Young  Lady,  1 748  ;  The  History  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  1754. 


CHAPTER    IV 

HENRY    FIELDING    (1707-54). 

MRS.  PIOZZI,  Dr.  Johnson's  Mrs.  Thrale  that  was, 
speaking  of  Fielding's  sister,  said,  "  Her  brother 
was  the  author  of  Tom  Jones,  not  yet  obsolete." 
The  "not  yet"  is  delightful  at  the  distance  of 
another  century  and  a  half.  We  are  not  yet, 
fortunately  for  the  world,  within  measurable  dis- 
tance of  the  time  when  we  can  write  down  Tom 
Jones  "  now  obsolete  "  ;  and  the  majority  of  us  will 
not  be  afraid  to  join  ourselves  to  the  stately  Gibbon 
in  his  sententious  prophecy:  "The  romance  of  Tom 
Jones,  that  exquisite  picture  of  human  manners,  will 
outlive  the  palace  of  the  Escurial  and  the  Imperial 
Eagle  of  Austria."  Probably  Tom  Jones  can  claim 
a  larger  and  more  imposing  consensus  of  opinion 
that  it  is  the  greatest  novel  ever  written  than  any 
other  piece  of  prose-fiction  penned  by  the  hand  of 
man  ;  though  (for  some  critics  have  a  habit  of 
writing  the  "  most  unaccountable  things  ")  a  few 
are  yet  to  be  found  who  suggest  for  Richardson, 
Fielding's  contemporary,  a  higher  place  as  a 
novelist  if  a  lesser  as  a  man.  Against  detractors 
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such  as  these  it  seems  idle  to  offer  reasons  for  an 
opposite  opinion,  even  "  if  reasons  were  as  plenty 
as  blackberries/'  as  they  are. 

But,  if  the  greatness  of  Fielding's  genius  and 
art  has  rarely  been  seriously  called  in  question,  he 
has  certainly  suffered  in  the  general  and  uncritical 
estimation  from  a  curious  and  unreasoning  dog- 
matic belief  that  he  is  low,  coarse,  immoral,  and 
subversive  of  decent  feeling.  There  are  still 
people  to  be  found  who  learn  with  genuine  sur- 
prise that  his  is  one  of  the  greatest  names  in 
English  literature.  And,  since  his  writing  days 
down  to  the  present,  Fielding  has  been  called 
before  the  bar,  and  accused  or  defended  upon  a 
narrow  issue  which  obscures  the  large-minded 
and  generous  comprehensiveness  of  his  personal 
sympathies  and  artistic  ideals.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
absurd  enough  to  think  that  the  reading  of  Tom 
Jones  was  "  a  confession  which  no  modest  lady 
should  ever  make,"  and  he  frightened  poor  Hannah 
More  who  had  read  it  (how  came  she  to  ?)  by  say- 
ing as  much.  The  apologist  for  Fielding  becomes 
equally  absurd  who  adopts  a  standpoint  like  War- 
burton,  who  offers  the  extraordinary  statement 
that  "  Monsieur  de  Marivaux  in  France,  and  Mr. 
Fielding  in  England,  stand  the  foremost  among 
those  who  have  given  a  faithful  and  chaste  copy 
of  life  and  manners."  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
simply  that  Fielding  stands  beyond  the  range  of 
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petty  indictments  or  explanations  :  the  whole 
motive  of  the  man  is  too  wide  to  be  touched  by 
them.  The  full  stream  of  life  flows  through  the" 
pages  of  his  novels  ;  the  generosity  and  sincerity 
of  his  laughter  and  tears  clear  the  mind  and  purify  y 
the  heart.  It  is  good  to  laugh,  and  to  laugh  with 
a  blessed  sense  that  life  is  laughable  without  being 
contemptible,  that  men  are  often  foolish  but 
scarcely  ever  utterly  knavish.  If  Fielding's 
pictures  of  men  and  manners  are  unshrinkingly 
realistic,  they  are  never  morbid  and  unhealthy 
like  Richardson's  "  sick-room  heated  by  stoves." 
And  no  man  could  be  bad  himself  whose  worst 
failures  in  characterisation  were  his  scoundrels 
and  prigs. 

Henry  Fielding  was  born  at  Sharpham  Park, 
near  Glastonbury,  on  April  22,  1707.  His 
father  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Queen's  Army,  and 
his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  Somersetshire 
squire.  At  East  Stour,  in  Dorsetshire,  whither 
the  family  removed  about  1710,  Sarah  Fielding, 
sister  to  our  great  novelist,  and  authoress  of  David 
Simple,  was  born.  Fielding  spent  the  first  eleven 
years  of  his  life  in  the  country,  and  was  then 
removed  to  Eton.  His  earliest  love-affair,  with  a 
Miss  Sarah  Andrew  of  Lyme  Regis,  fell  about  the 
time  of  his  leaving  school.  He  conducted  the 
campaign  for  the  possession  of  his  lady-love  with 
characteristic  vigour,  for  we  learn  that  Miss 
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Andrew's  guardian,  who  looked  unfavourably  on 
her  young  suitor,  went  in  fear  of  "  bodily  hurt 
to  be  done  or  to  be  procured  to  be  done  to 
him  by  H.  Fielding  and  his  man,"  and  they 
were  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  The 
young  lady  was  removed  to  a  safe  distance,  and 
Fielding  must  have  made  his  way  to  London  soon 
after,  for  we  find  that  he  actually  produced  a 
comedy  at  Drury  Lane  in  1728.  For  some 
mysterious  reason  he  then  crossed  over  to  Leyden, 
and  spent  rather  less  than  a  year  in  studying  tf  the 
civilians"  or  law.  In  1730  he  was  back  in 
London  with  a  theoretical  ^200  a  year,  which  his 
father  settled  on  him.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  ever  received  much  of  it,  for,  as  he  explained 
himself,  "  anybody  might  pay  that  would."  And, 
under  these  conditions,  having  no  choice  "  but  to 
be  a  hackney-writer  or  a  hackney-coachman,"  he 
chose  the  former  following.  For  nearly  ten  years 
he  pursued  the  trade  of  play-writing,  and  pro- 
duced a  number  of  comedies  and  burlesques. 

Fielding's  literary  life  falls  naturally  into  two 
divisions,  the  play-writing  days  before  he  was 
called  to  the  Bar,  and  the  period  of  the  novels 
beginning  with  the  year  1742.  The  work  of  the 
early  period  does  not  rank  high  as  a  whole,  though 
it  gives  evidence  of  Fielding's  unstinted  and  abun- 
dant humour.  Nearly  all  his  plays  were  written 
off  in  haste,  in  order  to  make  money,  and  they 
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suffer  from  the  imitation  of  earlier  models.  When 
he  came,  later  in  life,  to  the  writing  of  novels, 
Fielding  had  not  only  conceived  a  strong  sense 
of  literary  responsibility,  but  he  had  formulated 
theories  and  ideals  of  work.  The  responsibility 
of  earning  his  daily  bread-and-butter  was  the 
chief  incentive  of  his  earlier  period,  and  he 
troubled  himself  very  little  with  ideals  of  per- 
fection. 

The  vigour  and  zest  of  physical  life  which  is 
writ  large  over  the  novels  was  essentially  Fielding 
himself,  for  he  came  up  to  London,  as  a  young 
man,  with  an  enviable  power  of  enjoying  living 
for  its  own  sake.  He  was,  we  are  told,  a  more 
than  commonly  tall  and  strong  man,  with  an  iron 
constitution  ;  but,  valuable  as  his  early  experiences 
may  have  been  to  him,  he  traded  rashly  upon  his 
physical  stamina  in  his  younger  days  and  paid  for 
it  dearly  in  later  life.  His  habits  were  irregular. 
Many  long  nights  he  spent  in  drinking  far  into  the 
morning  hours  with  boon  companions,  to  hurry 
back  and  sit  up  writing  plays  on  the  sheets  of 
paper  which  the  tobacconists  used  to  wrap  the 
tobacco  he  smoked  continuously.  He  rejoiced 
in  his  youth  and  his  heart  cheered  him  ;  his  life 
was  rough  and  wild  and  careless  ;  he  spent  it  in 
taverns  and  lodging-houses  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  ;  he  flaunted  it  one  day  in  a 
gold-laced  coat  and  the  freshest  of  white  linen, 
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and  the  next  day  sat  in  a  bare  attic,  casting  about 
in  his  mind  for  some  shift  to  obtain  a  satisfying 
meal.  But  through  it  all,  in  the  character  of 
Fielding  and  in  his  work,  those  gentle  and  gener- 
ous qualities  which  alone  mark  the  true  gentleman 
were  never  absent. 

Fielding's  work  in  the  early  years  has  little  or 
no  connection  with  the  novels,  beyond  the  fact 
that  it  gave  him  practice  in  the  art  of  writing. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  the  plays,  and  possibly  the 
most  readable  for  the  modern  reader,  are  two 
which  come  early  in  Fielding's  first  period,  and 
two,  which  not  only  belong  to  the  close  but 
actually  put  a  close  to  his  play-writing.  The 
Author  s  Farce  contains  good  broad  humour,  and 
portrays  in  a  more  genial  light  the  sordid  life 
of  Grub  Street  which  Pope  had  satirised  unfeel- 
ingly only  a  year  or  two  earlier  in  The  Dunciad. 
The  Tragedy  of  Tragedies,  or,  The  Life  and  Death 
of  Tom  Thumb,  the  Great  is  a  confused  medley  of 
parody  upon  the  poets.  It  deserves  to  be  named 
for  the  confession  of  Swift,  that  he  "had  not 
laugh'd  above  twice "  in  his  life,  once  at  the 
antics  of  a  Merry  Andrew  and  once  at  a  scene 
in  Fielding's  Tom  Thumb. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1734  Fielding  married 
a  Miss  Charlotte  Cradock,  who  brought  her  hus- 
band a  small  fortune,  which  determined  Fielding 
to  set  up  in  a  new  way  of  life  as  a  country  gentle- 
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man.  But  good  living,  open  doors,  and  lavish 
hospitality  soon  dissipated  his  wife's  money,  and 
sent  back  the  would-be  country  squire  to  earn 
his  living  once  more  in  town.  The  story  of  the 
retired  country  gentleman  in  Joseph  Andrews  con- 
tains a  reflection  of  this  period  of  Fielding's  life  ; 
and  Sophia  Western  and  Amelia  are  both,  we 
know,  drawn  from  his  first  wife. 

In  1736  Fielding  opened  a  small  theatre  of  his 
own  in  the  Haymarket,  and  produced  two  plays, 
Pasquin  and  The  Historical  Register  for  the  Year  1736, 
satirising  the  corruption  of  the  period  when  Wai- 
pole  was  the  dominant  force  in  politics.  The 
earlier  of  these  two  plays  was  the  most  successful 
Fielding  ever  wrote  ;  both  contain  excellent  satire 
and  humour  ;  and  the  auction  scene  in  the  latter 
is  broad  and  obvious  fun  of  the  best  order.  But 
Walpole's  Government  was  incensed,  and  the  plays 
were  not  allowed  to  pass  unheeded.  A  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  passed 
in  1737,  which  dates  the  institution  of  the  censor- 
ship of  plays  as  it  now  stands.  The  censorship 
removed  Fielding's  immediate  means  of  livelihood; 
he  was  forced  to  turn  back  to  the  profession  he 
had  deserted  seven  or  eight  years  before ;  he  be- 
came a  student  at  the  Middle  Temple,  worked 
hard,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1740. 

About  a  year  later,  when  Fielding  was  attending 
to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  travelling  on 
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the  western  circuit,  he  often  reverted  with  con- 
temptuous amusement  to  Pamela,  a  novel  with  a 
purpose,  which  had  just  appeared.  His  instinctive 
good  sense  revolted  against  the  morbid  morality 
of  the  book,  and  he  sat  down  to  parody  it.  But 
his  story  and  his  pen  ran  away  with  him ;  he  lost 
sight  of  his  original  intention,  and  in  1742  he 
completed  and  published  The  History  of  the  Adven- 
tures of  Joseph  Andrews  and  of  his  Friend  Mr.  Abra- 
ham Adams,  than  which,  of  its  kind,  there  is  not  a 
more  perfect  and  delightful  book  in  the  English 
language.  It  was  well  that  Fielding  added  to  his 
title,  "  and  of  his  friend  Mr.  Abraham  Adams,"  for 
this  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  "  etc."  is 
the  most  important  feature.  Parson  Adams  is  the 
making  of  the  whole  book,  and  in  simple  truth  of 
delineation  he  is  one  of  the  best  characterisations 
to  be  found  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  prose- 
fiction.  Joseph  Andrews  is  a  brother  and  a  parody 
of  Pamela  ;  but  we  are  not  drawn  to  him,  whether 
we  regard  him  as  caricature  or  serious  characteri- 
sation. Something  of  the  artificiality  of  Pamela 
clings  to  her  brother,  though  Fielding  could  never 
make  anything  quite  so  wooden  as  Richardson's 
heroine. 

With  Joseph  Andrews,  Fielding's  second  literary 
period  begins  ;  and  the  years  during  which  he 
relinquished  writing  to  turn  back  to  "the  civilians7' 
were  fruitful  of  great  things.  It  is  only  six  or 
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seven  years  since  the  date  of  Pasquin,  and  Fielding 
is  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  but  the  gulf  fixed  between 
the  plays  and  Joseph  Andrews  is  too  wide  to  be 
stepped  across  easily.  In  his  play -writing  days 
Fielding  was  eminently  more  successful  with  bur- 
lesque and  farcical  satire  than  pure  comedy  ;  but 
in  Joseph  Andrews^  while  his  humour  and  sense  of 
the  mean  and  ridiculous  have  not  grown  less,  his 
seriousness  and  sincerity  in  the  portrayal  of  life 
have  increased  an  hundredfold.  Joseph  Andrews  is 
not  merely  parody,  and  it  is  much  rnqre  than 
burlesque.  When  Fielding  settled  down  to  the 
swing  of  his  story  he  set  truth  to  nature  before 
him  as  his  ideal.  He  began  at  last  to  take  himself 
and  his  work  seriously.  The  preface  to  Joseph 
Andrews  is  of  great  interest,  not  only  in  its  enun- 
ciation of  those  principles  upon  which  the  story  is 
written,  but  because  it  shows  Fielding  as  a  literary 
critic  of  no  mean  order.  Perhaps  nobody  living 
at  the  time  could  have  written  the  preface  except 
Fielding.  The  truth  of  his  axioms  and  canons  is 
as  fresh  to-day  as  when  he  laid  them  down.  He 
holds  a  high  ideal  of  the  nature  and  claims  of  prose- 
fiction — (t  a  comic  romance  is  a  comic  epic  poem 
in  prose."  And  he  shows  a  clear  and  discrimina- 
ting sense  of  the  difference  between  burlesque  and 
comedy,  whether  in  prose-narrative  or  drama, 
which  he  either  did  not  possess  or  failed  to 
live  up  to  when  he  was  writing  for  the  stage. 
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Speaking  of  comedy  and  burlesque,  Fielding 
writes : — 

"The  latter  is  ever  the  exhibition  of  what  is 
monstrous  and  unnatural,  and  where  our  delight, 
if  we  examine  it,  arises  from  the  surprising  absurdity 
...  so  in  the  former  we  should  confine  ourselves 
strictly  to  nature,  from  the  just  imitation  of  which 
will  flow  all  the  pleasures  we  can  this  way  convey 
to  a  sensible  reader." 

And,  again,  of  burlesque,  he  remarks  : — 

lt  Though  we  have  sometimes  admitted  this  in 
our  diction,  we  have  carefully  excluded  it  in  our 
sentiments  and  characters.'* 

As  Tom  Jones  is  the  great  prose-epic  of  human 
nature,  Joseph  Andrews  may  be  called  one  of  its 
greatest  prose  -  comedies.  Pamela,  whatever  its 
faults,  marked  a  definite  point  in  the  development 
of  the  English  novel.  Joseph  Andrews  marks  an- 
other definite  stage  of  growth.  Here  we  find  the 
,  genius  of  comedy  knit  with  a  wide  experience  of 
life ;  and,  in  consequence,  Joseph  Andrews  is  a  book 
which  is  always  new.  It  reflects  the  courage  and 
virtue  and  humour  and  spirit  of  adventure  and 
mean  vices  which  form  the  staple  of  human  nature 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

On  the  ethical  side  Fielding  launched  out  into 
his  first  novel  with  the  intention  of  exposing  by 
parody  the  false  and  prudential  morality  of  Richard- 
son. Richardson's  morality  may  be  summed  up 
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as  a  morbid  fear  of  every  appearance  of  evil  with- 
out any  counterbalancing  passion  for  righteous- 
ness. Fielding,  on  the  other  hand,  emphasises 
the  only  true  ground  of  morality,  that  it  must  be 
free,  natural,  and  enthusiastic  ;  and  he  has  nothing 
but  contempt  for  that  selfish  respectability  which 
is  the  aim  of  Richardson's  characters.  He  pours 
out  his  pent-up  anger  against  a  society  which  went 
into  silly  ecstasies  over  Pamela,  and  forgot  the 
larger  world  with  its  pains,  difficulties,  and  sorrows, 
in  that  splendidly  sarcastic  chapter,  which  tells 
how  Joseph  Andrews  lies  in  the  ditch,  robbed,  beaten, 
and  stripped  by  robbers.  A  coach  passes,  and  the 
groans  of  Joseph  are  heard.  The  postilion  gets 
down  to  see  what  is  the  matter,  and  returns  to  say, 
"  that  there  was  a  man  sitting  upright  as  naked  as 
ever  he  was  born."  "  A  naked  man  ! "  cries  a 
shocked  lady  passenger,  "dear  coachman,  drive 
on  and  leave  him." 

"  Upon  this  the  gentlemen  got  out  of  the  coach, 
and  Joseph  begged  them  to  have  mercy  upon  him, 
for  that  he  had  been  robbed,  and  almost  beaten 
to  death.  <  Robbed  ! '  cries  an  old  gentleman  : 
'  let  us  make  all  the  haste  imaginable,  or  we  shall 
be  robbed  too  ! '  A  young  man  who  belonged  to 
the  law  answered,  *  He  wished  they  had  passed  by 
without  taking  any  notice  ;  but  that  now  they  might 
be  proved  to  have  been  last  in  his  company  ;  if 
he  should  die  they  might  be  called  to  some  account 
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for  his  murder.  He,  therefore,  thought  it  advisa- 
ble to  save  the  poor  creature's  life,  for  their  own 
sakes,  if  possible  ;  at  least,  if  he  died,  to  prevent 
the  jury's  finding  that  they  fled  for  it.' " 

Prudential  considerations  weigh  strongly  with 
the  company,  where  natural  humanity  counts  for 
nothing,  and  it  is  resolved  to  receive  Joseph  into 
the  coach  ;  but  nobody  can  be  found  who  will  lend 
him  a  coat. 

"  And  it  is  more  than  probable  that  poor  Joseph 
.  .  .  must  have  perished,  unless  the  postilion  (a 
lad  who  hath  been  since  transported  for  robbing 
a  hen-roost)  had  voluntarily  stripped  off  a  great- 
coat, his  only  garment,  at  the  same  time  swearing 
a  great  oath  (for  which  he  was  rebuked,  by  the 
passengers),  '  That  he  would  rather  ride  in  his 
shirt  all  his  life  than  suffer  a  fellow-creature  to  lie 
in  so  miserable  a  condition/  " 

This  is  not  merely  satire  and  sarcasm  levelled! 
at  social  types  for  the  sake  of  satire;  but  the  glow! 
of  genuine  indignation  fires  the  whole  passage. 

It  has  been  said  already  that  Parson  Adams 
is  the  making  of  the  whole  book.  That  Fielding 
drew  him  from  a  Dorsetshire  country  clergyman, 
from  the  general  characteristic  of  absent-minded- 
ness to  the  minor  characteristic  of  snapping  his 
fingers,  matters  little  now.  Parson  Adams  lives 
for  many  of  us  as  few  even  of  those  whom  we 
are  constantly  meeting  in  the  round  of  life  live. 
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Few  characters  in  all  fiction  are  more  entirely 
lovable  than  this  country  parson  in  his  ragged 
cassock,  travelling  from  inn  to  inn  and  smoking 
his  pipe  before  the  fire  with  the  general  company 
— a  man  who,  with  all  his  erudition,  is  as  simple 
and  trusting  as  a  child.  "  As  he  never  had  any 
intention  to  deceive,  so  he  never  suspected  such 
a  design  in  others.  He  was  generous,  friendly, 
and  brave  to  an  excess;  but  simplicity  was  his 
characteristic."  We  laugh  at  his  absent-minded- 
ness, at  his  unsophisticated  faith  in  the  world, 
at  the  ingenuous  simplicity  of  his  discourses  to 
the  mixed  gathering  of  inn-parlours,  till  the  host 
rebukes  him  for  naming  the  soul  and  heaven 
and  hell,  and  bids  him  "  not  be  profane ;  for 
those  things  were  not  to  be  mentioned  nor 
thought  of  but  in  church."  And  yet,  though 
we  laugh,  we  never  cease  to  love  and  respect 
Parson  Adams. 

Even  with  a  profession  at  his  back  Fielding 
was  never  beyond  the  pinch  of  want,  and  the 
success  of  Joseph  Andrews  led  to  the  publication 
of  three  volumes  of  Miscellanies  in  1743.  A 
deal  of  earlier  matter  of  a  mixed  character  was 
included  in  these  volumes.  The  two  most  im- 
portant pieces  are  A  Journey  from  this  World  to 
the  Next  and  The  Life  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Wild  the 
Great.  The  scheme  of  the  former  has  been  used 
again  and  again  ;  the  author  dies  and  meets  with 
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the  spirits  in  Elysium.  The  humour  of  Fielding's 
satire  is  keen  and  lively,  and  the  narrative  moves 
easily  on  its  way.  And,  if  it  represents  an  early 
piece  of  work,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
the  prose  style  of  Fielding  is  already  fully  de- 
veloped. Jonathan  Wild  is  the  picaresque/ 
romance  shot  through  and  through  with  irony.) 
We  are  led  through  the  adventures  of  a  crimi- 
nal's life,  his  thefts  and  his  heartless  treachery, 
till  "he  proceeds  to  the  highest  consummation 
of  human  greatness "  in  being  hung.  It  is  a 
grim  and  rather  repellent  book;  filled  with  much 
hidden  and  fierce  sarcasm  upon  the  conventional 
estimates  society  makes  of  a  man.  We  are  taken 
into  the  most  sordid  haunts  of  roguery ;  and  the 
unshrinking  realism  of  the  book  tends  to  pro- 
voke distaste.  Though  Fielding  shows  himself 
a  master  of  the  art  of  irony  in  Jonathan  Wild, 
Thackeray's  Barry  Lyndon  is  a  better  and  more 
credible  tale  of  the  same  kind. 

A  few  months  after  his  appointment  as  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  Westminster  had  placed  Fielding 
beyond  the  danger  of  absolute  want,  his  great  book, 
/JThe  History  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Foundling,  was  published. 
"  Fielding  in  Tom  Jones,"  says  Mr.  Millar,  "  carried 
the  English  novel  to  the  end  of  a  stage  more  diffi- 
cult and  important  than  any  which  it  has  had 
to  traverse  since."  That  the  novel  has  evolved 
new  characteristics  since  Tom  Jones  is  undeniable  ; 
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but  the  essential  features  and  framework  are  all 
in  Fielding's  great  book.  Since  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  nothing  can  be  compared  with  Tom 
Jones  for  the  truth  and  wide  sympathy  of  its  S 
pictures  of  the  individual  and  of  human  life,  of; 
men  and  manners.  'In  the  hands  of  Defoe  the 
novel  is  little  more  than  a  register  of  episode; 
in  Richardson  the  ethical  bias  is  too  evident ; 
but  in  Fielding  we  look  into  a  mirror  and  see 
our  natural  selves  more  clearly  than  in  real  life, 
and  we  go  away,  though  not  to  forget.  Tom 
Jones  has  long  passed  beyond  the  risk  of  Richard- 
son's jealous  dislike,  or  the  prejudiced  belittle- 
ment  of  Dr.  Johnson.  "This  is  no  book,"  cried 
some  one  ;  "  who  touches  this  touches  a  man." 
The  spacious  and  sounding  eulogy  of  Gibbon 
has  been  quoted  already.  Coleridge  ranked  it 
with  (Edipus  Tyrannus  and  The  Alchemist  as  one 
of  "the  three  most  perfect  plots  in  the  world." 
La  Harpe  called  Tom  Jones  "  le  premier  roman  du 
monde."  And  there  are  few  dissentient  voices  to 
quote  against  an  almost  universal  testimony  of 
spontaneous  and  enthusiastic  admiration.  Field- 
ing confessed  that  he  had  spent  thousands  of 
hours  on  Tom  Jones.  The  book  is,  in  the  words 
of  a  French  critic,  "The  condensation  and  sum- 
mary of  a  whole  life  ;  the  result  and  conclusion 
of  many  years  of  thought ;  the  final  and  com- 
plete formula  of  a  personal  philosophy  based 
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upon  all  that  a  man  has  seen  and  felt."  Field- 
ing finished  Tom  Jones  when  he  was  just  past 
forty  years  of  age,  the  age  at  which  we  look 
for  the  great  novel  from  any  man  who  is  capa- 
ble of  giving  it  to  us.  His  experience  of  Eng- 
lish life  and  society  had  been  sufficiently  varied 
and  intimate  to  give  him  a  close  acquaintance 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  He  was 
born  in  the  country  ;  educated  at  a  great  public 
school  and  at  a  foreign  university  ;  he  had  lived 
in  the  under  and  the  upper  world  of  London ; 
he  had  followed  the  professions  of  playwright, 
theatrical  manager,  and  barrister ;  he  had  been 
a  country  gentleman  ;  and  he  reproduces  in  his 
greatest  novel  characters  from  every  station  of 
society;  the  book  is  a  reflection  of  the  times 
more  vivid  and  true  than  anything  the  most 
gifted  and  painstaking  historian  could  bring 
together. 

And  Tom  Jones  is  not  only  marked  out  as  a 
great  novel  by  sheer  force  of  genius  and  insight 
on  the  part  of  the  author ;  for,  though  unob- 
trusively, a  consistent  theory  of  artistry  and 
composition  underlies  the  whole  book.  In  Joseph 
Andrews  Fielding  had  already  hit  upon  the  plan 
of  "  prolegomenous "  chapters  to  each  book,  or 
division  of  the  narrative,  and  he  continues  the 
practice,  admirable  in  his  hands,  in  Tom  Jones. 
Fielding  compared  these  prologues  variously  to 
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an  inn  or  resting-place  for  the  reader  on  his 
way  through  the  story,  to  an  inscription  over 
a  gateway  which  tells  what  we  are  to  expect 
inside,  to  the  jointing  of  meat  by  the  butcher 
as  a  help  to  the  carver.  There  is  a  fine  touch 
of  humour  and  irony  in  the  spirit  in  which 
Fielding  discusses  the  principles  of  his  own 
work.  He  opens  Tom  Jones  by  telling  us  that 
an  author  is  like  the  keeper  of  an  ordinary, 
who  has  to  supply  fare  to  suit  the  taste  of 
all  comers,  or,  at  least,  as  many  as  possible. 
The  provision  he  makes  is  none  other  than 
Human  Nature,  and,  if  the  too  delicate  reader 
object  to  this  as  coarse,  let  him  remember  that 
all  meat  is  meat  and  nothing  more,  and  differs 
only  in  the  cooking.  There  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  beef  of  the  nobleman  and  the 
porter.  And  further  he  tells  us  that  his  aim  is 
to  describe  "  not  men  but  manners ;  not  an  in- 
dividual  but  a  species."  In  other  words,  he  asks 
us  to  regard  his  characters  as  types.  But,  though 
this  may  have  been  in  his  mind,  he  never  loses 
his  hold  upon  the  individual.  Squire  Western 
may  be  a  type  of  the  rough  country  squire,  but 
nobody  could  pretend  that  he  is  an  abstraction. 
Tom  Jones  may  be  typical  of  the  ordinary  young 
man,  but  he  does  not  want  his  own  individuality,  , 
character,  and  personality. 

Coleridge  conceived  Tom  Jones  to  be  built  on 
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one  of  the  best  plots  in  the  world ;  but  this,  to 
keep  to  the  novel  only,  was  before  the  day  of 
Flaubert  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  quite  what  we  mean  by  plot ;  and 
it  is  dangerous  to  pronounce  the  absence  of  it 
a  desperate  wickedness,  or  its  presence  "requi- 
site and  necessary  "  to  the  salvation  of  a  novel. 
Many  tales,  poems,  and  dramas  have  won  an 
enduring  place  in  literature  despite  all  that  the 
theorists  do  "  falsely  boast."  But,  whatever  plot 
be  or  be  not,  we  are  all  conscious  of  the  differ- 
ence of  ease  in  reading  a  tale  clearly  and  de- 
finitely told,  and  a  story  which,  however  good 
in  other  respects,  drags  loosely  and  falteringly 
to  the  end.  It  may  be  admitted  that  Fielding 
has  in  Tom  Jones  a  clear  idea  of  the  point  from 
which  he  starts  and  the  point  he  intends  to 
reach  ;  but  he  was  not  guiltless  of  wide  and 
lengthy  digressions.  His  Man  of  the  Hill  inci- 
dent is  a  glaring  instance  of  an  unnecessary  aside 
covering  several  chapters.  And  there  are  many 
minor  digressions ;  but  they  detract  little  from 
the  narrative,  which  is  told  in  the  grand,  leisurely, 
and  diffuse  manner,  not  in  the  brisk  staccato  of 
the  modern  novelist,  which  twangs  so  unmerci- 
fully on  our  ears. 

Truthfulness  is  the  supreme  mark  stamped  on 
Fielding's  sketch  of  his  hero.  He  will  not  admit 
pedantry,  sham,  or  a  false  veneer  in  the  delinea- 
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fr 

tion.      Tom   Jones   is    a  picture  of    an   ordinary 

young  man  of  his  day,  who  has  high  and  generous 
spirits,  but  is  otherwise  neither  much  better  nor 
worse  than  his  fellows.  He  will  sell  a  favourite 
pony  to  help  an  indigent  family  ;  and,  almost  at 
the  same  time,  forget  his  duty  as  a  gentleman  to 
another  family  in  the  village.  He  will  break  his 
arm  to  save  Sophia  Western  from  a  fall  ;  but  he 
can  temporarily  forget  her  memory  without  a 
pang  of  remorse.  Fielding  recognises  in  every 
man  a  medley  of  opposing  characteristics :  for 
him  human  nature  is  neither  wholly  good  nor 
wholly  depraved.  It  is  only  when  he  forgets  this 
truth  that  his  characterisations  break  down  and 
become  unconvincing.  Mr.  Airworthy  is  impos- 
sibly perfect  for  "  human  nature's  daily  food "  ; 
and  the  contemptible  Blifil  becomes  an  abstract 
embodiment  of  meanness. 

Sophia  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  complete  and 
convincing  portraits  of  womanhood  in  fiction. 
She  is  not  so  intense,  personal,  and  compelling 
as  the  women  of  Shakespeare  or  of  George 
Meredith.  She  belongs  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury's conception  of  a  woman's  functions  and 
deportment  upon  the  stage  of  life  ;  she  is  inclined 
to  burst  into  tears  and  faint  at  the  smallest  pro- 
vocation ;  but  she  is  far  beyond  the  approved 
pattern  of  her  time,  beyond  the  artificial  toylike 
things  of  the  Spectator,  or  the  impossibly  named  // 
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heroines  of  seventeenth-century  romance.  Sophia 
was  drawn  from  Fielding's  first  wife,  and  the  single 
note  of  disparagement  lends  verisimilitude  to  the 
portrait — "her  forehead  might  have  been  higher 
without  prejudice  to  her." 

But  for  true,  firm,  vigorous,  and  realistic  char- 
acterisation Squire  Western  comes  second  to  few 
personalities  in  fiction.  The  hand  of  the  author, 
the  fingering  of  the  artist,  the  craftsmanship  of 
the  creator,  are  indistinguishable  in  him.  Not  a 
word,  not  a  phrase,  not  a  line,  suggest  to  us  that 
it  is  not  a  living  man  whom  we  see  moving  and 
hear  talking  and  shouting.  To  say  more  is  a  work 
of  supererogation,  not  to  be  adventured  "  without 
arrogancy  and  impiety." 

Of  all  the  other  characters  with  whom  the  book 
is  filled,  hardly  more  than  one  or  two  fail  in  con- 
vincing truthfulness  :  and,  among  the  secondary 
figures,  the  poor,  ingenuous,  and  ever-delightful 
Partridge  stands  first.  While — to  name  one  or 
two  more  merits  of  Fielding's  great  novel — though 
he  has  already  shown  himself  a  master  of  prose, 
in  Tom  Jones  he  is  at  his  best,  and  writes  in  a  swift, 
running,  and  vigorous  English  which  was  never 
equalled  again  in  prose-narrative  till  Thackeray 
learned  his  lesson  from  Fielding  and  the  earlier 
eighteenth  century.  Nor  is  Tom  Jones  wanting 
in  pregnant  phrases  and  memorable  generali- 
sations upon  character  and  life  ;  for  instance — 
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"  That  haughtiness  and  insolence,  which  none  but 
those  who  deserve  some  contempt  themselves  can 
bestow,  and  those  only  who  deserve  no  contempt  / 
can  bear." 

Though  Amelia  is  not  a  small  novel,  several 
causes  explain  its  comparative  weakness.  It 
appeared  in  little  more  than  two  and  a  half  years 
after  Tom  Jones,  and  this  means  that  Fielding 
could  not  have  given  to  it  the  leisure,  enthusiasm, 
pains,  and  time  he  bestowed  upon  his  earlier  book. 
Then,  too,  Amelia  betrays  physical  and  mental 
weariness  in  the  author.  The  excessive  demands 
he  made  on  his  constitution  when  he  was  a  young 
man  were  beginning  to  tell  upon  him  at  last. 
Moreover,  Tom  Jones  may  be  said  to  have  sapped 
and  exhausted  his  powers.  It  is  not  given  to  a 
man  to  write  more  than  one  book  of  that  quality 
in  a  lifetime.  And,  further,  Amelia  suffers  from 
its  obvious  and  obtruded  purpose.  In  the  earlier 
chapters  especially  we  cannot  escape  Fielding's 
didactic  aim  in  displaying  the  unfairness  and  mis- 
carriage of  legal  justice.  And  the  book  is  gravely 
serious  as  compared  with  the  higher  spirits  and 
abundant  vitality  of  Tom  Jones.  But  Amelia  her- 
self is  Fielding's  greatest  woman ;  in  complexity 
and  interest  of  character  she  surpasses  Sophia 
Western,  who,  convincingly  human  though  she 
may  be,  represents  a  rather  colourless  type. 
There  are  individual  passages,  too,  in  Amelia 
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which  have  all  the  vigour,  humour,  and  pathos 
of  Fielding  at  his  best  and  at  the  height  of  his 
powers.  As  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  observes,  it  is 
impossible  to  read  without  emotion  "  that  famous 
scene  where  Amelia  is  spreading,  for  the  recreant 
who  is  losing  his  money  at  the  King's  Arms,  the 
historic  little  supper  of  hashed  mutton  which  she 
has  cooked  with  her  own  hands,  and  denying 
herself  a  glass  of  white  wine  to  save  the  paltry 
sum  of  sixpence,  <  while  her  husband  was  paying 
a  debt  of  several  guineas  incurred  by  the  ace  of 
trumps  being  in  the  hands  of  his  adversary/  " 

Meanwhile  the  strong  frame  and  fine  physique 
of  the  great  and  human  Henry  Fielding  were 
gradually  giving  way  before  the  attacks  of  dropsy 
and  other  diseases.  He  made  one  despairing 
effort  to  regain  his  health  by  a  sea-voyage  to 
Lisbon,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried  soon  after 
his  arrival. 

"  Beneath  the  green  Estrella  trees, 
No  Artist  merely,  but  a  Man, 
Wrought  on  our  noblest  island-plan, 
Sleeps  with  the  alien  Portuguese." 

His  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon,  in  which  we 
see  Fielding's  splendid  zest  of  life  and  humour 
making  a  last  fight  against  heavy  odds,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  year  after  his  death. 

Fielding  is  not  only  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not 
the  greatest,  of  English  novelists,  but  he  is  also 
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one  of  the  most  humanly  attractive  personalities 
in  the  biographical  history  of  literature.  Many 
great  names  and  figures  impress  us  without 
appealing  to  our  sense  of  personal  esteem  or  our 
faculty  for  friendship  and  affection.  They  stand, 
it  may  be,  too  far  from  us  in  isolated  purity  and 
greatness,  or  strongly  marked  idiosyncrasies  of 
temperament  and  character  repel  us.  But  Field- 
ing is  pre-eminently  an  ordinary  human  being  as 
well  as  a  great  genius.  He  falls  into  his  natural 
place  with  some  of  the  great  creative  minds  of  the 
world's  history,  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Cervantes, 
and  Scott,  for  whom  we  instinctively  conceive  a 
feeling  of  personal  friendship,  and  know  that  we 
should  feel  at  our  ease  with  them  if  they  were  to 
appear  suddenly  in  the  room.  In  every  case 
are  conscious  that  they  speak  from  the  fullness  of 
the  heart  ;  that  in  their  work  the  heart  plays  as 
large  a  part  as  the  intellect  ;  that  they  are  not 
merely  artists  or  men  of  genius  set  apart  from 
the  laity  of  the  world ;  but  that  their  work  is 
the  outpouring  of  supreme  vitality,  of  a  broad 
humanitarian  sympathy.  Such  a  man  was  Henry 
Fielding. 

Several  factors  mark  the  greatness  of  Fielding's 
work.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  to  the  vitality 
and  power  of  enjoying  life  which  forces  itself  into 
every  line  that  he  wrought.  We  read  Fielding 
with  a  consciousness  of  unspent  forces  lying 
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beneath  the  surface  of  his  work  ;  he  is  not,  like 
some  writers,  racked  and  temporarily  debilitated 
by  the  effort  of  production.  And  we  are  im- 
pressed, at  the  same  time,  with  the  catholicity  of 
his  sympathy  with  life.  He  is  not  limited  by 
prejudices,  nor  bound  by  any  convention  in  his 
estimate  of  men  and  women :  he  draws  them  as 
they  are,  and  if  there  is  any  judgment  to  be 
made,  the  invidious  task  is  left  to  us  who  read. 
Thackeray's  distress  at  what  he  took  to  be  Field- 
ing's sympathy  with  so  disreputable  a  hero  as  Tom 
Jones  only  shows  that,  for  the  time,  he  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  on  one  corner  of  the  canvas  and  forgot 
the  rest  of  the  picture.  Fielding's  figures  are 
drawn  into  the  plain  of  a  wide  landscape  ;  to  cut 
them  out  of  their  position  and  hold  them  up  to 
analysis,  is  to  violate  composition  and  perspective. 
Fielding  understood  that  character  can  only  be 
known,  and  then  uncertainly,  in  perspective  and 
distant  proportion  ;  and  he  lacked  Thackeray's 
fondness  for  acting  the  censor  morum  in  minimis. 
At  the  same  time,  his  work  as  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  Westminster,  and  the  cumulative  im- 
pression of  his  novels,  show  that  he  was  pos- 
sessed with  a  true  and  impatient  enthusiasm  for 
righteousness.  "  To  take  him  up  after  Richard- 
son," says  Coleridge,  "  is  like  emerging  from  a 
sick-room  heated  by  stoves  into  an  open  lawn  on 
a  breezy  day  of  May." 
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In  the  theory  of  his  art  Fielding  marked  a 
great  advance,  of  which  insufficient  notice  has 
been  taken,  in  his  clear  enunciation  of  the  primary 
essential  of  comedy — that  it  must  be  veracious 
and  truth-loving.  Throughout  his  work  he  hardly  / 
loses  sight  of  his  theory  and  the  necessity  of 
adherence  to  it.  No  other  novelist  saw  as  clearly 
what  the  delineation  of  life  in  the  spirit  of  comedy 
meant,  for  at  least  another  century.  If  there  is 
any  single  factor  in  the  work  of  Fielding  to  which 
we  can  point  as  marking  distinctively  a  stage  in 
the  evolution  of  the  novel,  it  is  the  knowledge  he 
shows  of  the  true  nature  of  comedy  and  comic  r- 
humour. 

And  Fielding  was  the  first  English  novelist  to 
write  a  fine  natural  style.  Dryden,  Addison,  and 
Steele  knocked  off  the  gilded  fetters  of  Elizabethan 
prose.  Fielding's  gift  of  a  clear,  racy,  and  vigor- 
ous style  coulant,  which  ran  easily  off  the  pen,  is 
a  virtue  which  the  novel  is  called  upon  to  culti- 
vate more  than  other  prose  forms.  And  in  this 
faculty  Fielding's  reach  has  only  been  touched  by 
Thackeray. 

THE  NOVELS  OF  FIELDING. 

The  History  of  the  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews,  1742; 
A  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next;  The  History  of  the 
Life  of  the  Late  Mr.  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great,  1743  (both  pro- 
bably written  at  an  earlier  date};  The  History  of  Tom  Jones, 
a  Foundling,  1749;  The  History  of  Amelia,  1751. 


CHAPTER   V 

TOBIAS    SMOLLETT  (1721-71). 

THE  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  a  change 
in  the  standing  of  literature  and  men  of  letters. 
We  are  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  an  author  draw- 
ing his  income  from  the  sale  of  his  books,  but 
hardly  any  writer  of  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  could  hope  to  make  a  living  merely  from 
his  sales.  Pope,  it  is  true,  cleared  .£8000  by 
his  translation  of  Homer,  and  Young  received 
.£3000  for  the  Universal  Passion,  but  these  were 
exceptions.  Few  could  depend  on  the  pen  and 
nothing  else,  or,  if  they  did,  they  betook  themselves 
to  the  low  trade  of  pamphleteering  and  political 
scribbling  to  eke;  out  a  starved  life  in  the  garrets 
of  Grub  Street,  or  they  compiled  and  translated  for 
the  booksellers,  receiving  as  their  wages  the  half- 
share  of  a  bed  and  "  good  milk-porridge,  very 
often  twice  a  day."  But,  if  the  booksellers  gave 
little  (and  the  sales  could  hardly  be  more  than 
insignificant  when  the  whole  reading  public  of  the 
country  was  limited  to  a  few  thousands),  the  patron- 
age of  the  great  and  of  the  Crown  was  impartial 

and   generous.     The  splendid  outburst  of  genius 
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which  graced  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  was  in  a 
great  degree  due  to  ministerial  encouragement. 
Whigs  and  Tories,  Somers  and  Montague,  Harley 
and  St.  John,  vied  with  each  other  in  distributing 
literary  patronage.  Among  those  who  received 
help  in  the  days  of  William  III.,  Queen  Anne,  and 
George  I.  were  Newton,  Locke,  Addison,  Steele, 
Congreve,  Prior,  Gay,  Swift,  and  Thomson.  Even 
Pope,  who  was  legally  disqualified  by  his  religion, 
was  offered  a  secret  pension.  Literature,  as  a 
pursuit,  was  at  this  time  honoured  and  distin- 
guished. But  these  happier  days  for  men  of  letters 
declined  into  a  bleak  and  starving  winter  with  the 
accession  to  power  of  Walpole.  Walpole's  re- 
laxations from  the  business  of  State  were  hard 
riding  and  hard  drinking  ;  he  was  impeccably 
guiltless  of  literary  tastes,  and  he  complacently 
disregarded  literary  talent.  The  reading  public 
was  not  yet  large  enough  to  support  the  struggling 
author,  and  to  trust  for  daily  bread  and  butter  to 
the  slender  reed  of  literary  work  was  at  this  time 
more  rash  than  it  has  been  at  any  period  of  our 
history. 

But  literature  is  a  vocation,  not  a  profession, 
and,  even  at  this  worst  of  times,  a  few,  who  had 
the  audacity  to  come  up  to  London  seeking  their 
fortune  with  the  pen,  succeeded  in  winning  their 
way  through  the  fearful  odds  opposed  to  them. 
Johnson,  who  came  in  1737,  was  one  of  these. 
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But  he  never  succeeded  by  mere  writing  and  com- 
piling in  gaining  more  than  a  very  moderate  liveli- 
hood. Fortunately  for  us,  he  lived  up  to  his 
expressed  belief  that  "  no  man  but  a  blockhead 
ever  wrote  except  for  money,"  and  when  his  pen- 
sion set  him  free  from  the  stern  necessity  of  quill- 
driving  he  settled  down  to  the  easier  business  of 
talking  literature.  But  if  Dr.  Johnson  was  not 
averse  to  receiving  a  pension,  he  was  ready  to 
stand  without  it ;  and  his  famous  letter  to  Lord 
Chesterfield  roughly  marks  the  point  at  which 
literature  shook  itself  free  from  the  fetters  of 
patronage  and  appealed  directly  to  the  plebiscite 
of  readers.  "  Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,"  wrote 
Johnson,  "  one  who  looks  with  unconcern  on  a 
man  struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and,  when  he 
has  reached  ground,  encumbers  him  with  help  ? 
...  I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to 
confess  obligations  where  no  benefit  has  been 
received,  or  to  be  unwilling  that  the  public  should 
consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a  patron  which  Pro- 
vidence has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself.  Having 
carried  on  my  work  thus  far  with  so  little  obli- 
gation to  any  favourer  of  learning,  I  shall  not  be 
disappointed  though  I  shall  conclude  it,  if  less  be 
possible,  with  less." 

Tobias  Smollett,  the  Scotchman,  another  of 
these  foolhardy  adventurers,  came  up  to  London 
two  years  after  Johnson,  and  eventually  sue- 
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ceeded,  without  help  or  patronage,  in  making  as 
much  by  the  dirty  pen  as  any  man  of  his  time. 
He  was  born  of  a  family  which,  if  not  old,  at  least 
held  some  position  in  Dumbartonshire,  and,  like 
most  Scotch  lads,  even  of  his  day,  he  received  a 
good  education.  His  school  days  over,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  physician  in  Glasgow  ;  but  drugs, 
pills,  and  ointments  palled  upon  his  ambitious 
spirit,  and  he  started  for  London,  carrying,  in  the 
stereotyped  manner,  the  manuscript  which  was 
to  make  him  famous  in  his  pocket.  But  his 
tragedy  was  hopelessly  bad,  and  neither  Garrick 
nor  any  other  manager  could  be  induced  to  stage 
The  Regicide.  Smollett  was  never  wanting  in  a 
good  conceit  of  himself,  and  he  understood  that 
the  unfavourable  reception  of  his  play  was  due  to 
the  "  pride  and  petulance  "  of  critics  and  managers. 
As  he  had  no  means,  however,  of  breaking  down 
their  obtuseness  by  brute  force,  he  was  compelled 
to  accept  the  humble  position  of  surgeon's  mate 
in  one  of  the  ships  being  fitted  out  against  the 
Spanish  power  in  the  West  Indies — a  venture 
which  collapsed  into  one  of  the  most  unsuccessful 
and  disgraceful  episodes  in  English  naval  history. 
It  called  forth  Carlyle's  sardonic  remark  that  almost 
the  only  important  feature  of  the  whole  expedition 
was  the  presence  of  Tobias  Smollett.  What  pro- 
bably appeared  to  Smollett  as  a  temporary  expe- 
dient and  disagreeable  necessity  was  the  making 
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of  his  future  fame.  It  was  while  a  member  of 
this  expedition  that  he  gained  that  knowledge  of 
ships  and  sailors  which  he  has  vividly  transcribed 
in  Roderick  Random  and  Peregrine  Pickle.  Though 
the  English  have  always  been  a  seafaring  people, 
they  had  not  yet  produced  a  man  who  could  write 
of  the  sea  and  make  his  seamen  talk,  not  in  a 
way  that  would  pass  with  landsmen,  but  in  a  way 
that  would  pass  with  seamen  themselves.  Smollett 
was  the  precursor  of  writers  like  Marryat,  Dana, 
and  Bullen. 

At  Jamaica,  where  the  fleet  called  after  the 
failure  of  the  expedition,  Smollett  retired  from  the 
service,  settled  for  a  short  time  as  a  physician,  and 
married.  But  in  1744  he  was  back  in  London 
again  ;  and  the  itch  for  writing  soon  reasserted 
itself,  though  he  missed  his  way  at  first  and  laid 
his  hand  on  the  wrong  thing.  As  a  writer  of 
satirical  verse  and  opera  Smollett  was  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  a  mob  of  other  practitioners  of 
his  day  ;  but  fortunately  he  abandoned  the  attempt 
to  commence  poet,  and  turned  to  prose.  In  1748, 
the  year  of  Clarissa  and  a  year  before  Tom  Jones, 
Smollett  published  Roderick  Random  in  two  volumes. 
With  this  book  he  gave  up  artificial  literature,  and 
wrote  as  his  pen  naturally  moved. 

In  turning  directly  from  the  novels  of  Fielding 
to  those  of  Smollett  we  can  hardly  expect  to  climb 
the  ladder,  nor  can  we  point  to  any  development 
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in  the  character  or  form  of  the  novel.  In  fact  we 
are  going  backward  ;  and  Roderick  Random,  together 
with  Smollett's  other  novels,  represents  an  earlier 
type  of  narrative-writing.  The  truth  is  that  Field- 
ing was  a  great  man  and  Smollett  most  emphati- 
cally was  not  ;  but  he  possessed  talent  which  he 
used  with  praiseworthy  industry,  and  he  produced 
four  novels,  at  least,  which  belong  to  the  reading  of 
every  ordinarily  well-educated  person. 

Fielding,  as  we  saw,  conceived  a  distinct  sense  / 
of  literary  responsibility  when  he  came  to  write 
novels:  he  enunciated  clear  principles  of  art,  he 
understood  the  spirit  of  true  comedy,  he  knew  the 
meaning  and  limitations  of  realism,  and  he  professed 
to  depict  life  after  a  typical  method.  Smollett's 
mind  was  narrower,  less  tolerant  and  sympathetic  : 
he  was  hard,  egotistic,  and  matter-of-fact  in  his 
outlook  on  life.  His  single  great  gift  is  a  power 
of  close  and  unerring  observation  :  he  transcribes, 
but  he  does  not  interpret,  He  falls  below  both 
Richardson  and  Fielding  in  that  he  has  no  distinct 
philosophy  of  life  himself,  and  his  attitude  towards 
the  world  is  rarely  more  than  that  of  the  uncritical 
spectator  ab  extra.  The  narrative  in  itself  counts  for 
much  in  Smollett,  though  he  is  by  no  means  wanting 
in  a  certain  limited  gift  of  characterisation  in  sharp 
and  harsh  outline.  He  does  not  profess  to  do 
much  more  than  write  picaresque  j^mance  ;  but 
his  humour,  if  rather  grim,  and  his  character-  ^ 
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drawing,  place  Smollett's  novels  beyond  the  level 
of  Defoe's  secondary  books.  In  the  preface  to 
Roderick  Random  Smollett  virtually  supplies  a  long 
sub-title  explaining  exactly  what  we  are  to  expect 
and  what  his  book  purports  to  be. 

"Monsieur  le  Sage,  ...  in  \i\sAdventures  of  Gil 
Bias,  has  described  the  knavery  and  foibles  of  life 
with  infinite  humour  and  sagacity.  The  following 
sheets  I  have  modelled  on  his  plan,  taking  the 
liberty,  however,  to  differ  from  him  in  the  execu- 
tion, where  I  thought  the  particular  situations 
were  uncommon,  extravagant,  or  peculiar  to  the 
country  in  which  the  scene  is  laid." 

It  was  Le  Sage  who  imported  the  picaresque 
romance  from  Spain,  where  it  had  long  been 
popular,  into  France.  And  Smollett  frankly  admits 
that  his  method  is  copied  directly  from  the  great 
French  writer — his  object  is  to  describe  the  doings 
of  a  rogue  adventurer.  Smollett's  theory  was 
good  ;  but  unfortunately  he  did  not  altogether 
possess  the  genial  "  humour  and  sagacity  "  of  the 
Frenchman  ;  and  between  the  two  there  is  very 
little  kinship  of  temperament.  Le  Sage  looks  out 
on  the  world  with  a  kindly  good  humour,  and 
laughs  with  a  sympathetic  gaiety  at  the  "  knavery 
and  foibles  of  life."  Smollett  was  a  Scotchman, 
and  he  had  been  educated  as  a  Presbyterian.  He 
does  not  laugh  when  his  hero  proves  himself  a 
heartless  knave,  nor  does  he  preach,  but  there  is 
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a  hardness  in  the  touch,  an  acidity  in  the  humour. 
As  we  read,  we  feel  that  Smollett  wrote  with  a 
pen  that  scraped  though  it  travelled  quickly  over 
the  paper.  There  is  a  harshness  in  the  narrative 
style  of  Smollett,  and  he  is  deficient  in  the  toler- 
ance and  vital  sympathy  of  greater  men  of  genius.^ 

The  hero  of  Roderick  Random  is  a  discreditable 
young  man,  whom  we  can  barely  tolerate  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  book  for  the  interest  of  his  nar- 
rative ;  but  the  latter  half,  which  tells  of  his  shifts 
and  escapades  as  a  fine  gentleman,  and  his  ulti- 
mate marriage  to  a  young  lady  of  fortune,  a  fate 
which  he  does  not  deserve,  leaves  us  comparatively 
uninterested,  and  quite  untouched.  And  Narcissa, 
like  nearly  all  Smollett's  women,  is  no  more  a 
human  being  than  the  tailor's  dummy  figure.  But 
we  shall  all  read  Roderick  Random  again  and  again 
for  the  scenes  on  the  road  in  the  early  part  of  the 
book,  which  Smollett  must  have  drawn  from  his 
own  journey  up  to  London  as  a  young  man,  and 
for  the  description  of  the  voyage  of  the  Thunder, 
under  Captain  Oakum,  out  to  the  West  Indies.  In 
these  early  chapters  we  see  the  long,  muddy  roads, 
the  foot-  and  horse-passengers,  the  slow  and  drag- 
ging wains  toiling  day  after  day  at  a  snail's  pace, 
and  we  enter  the  wayside  inns  on  by-roads,  or  the 
large  hostelries,  to  watch  the  strangely-assorted 
company.  These  chapters  speak  of  real  experi- 
ence, and  evidently  give  an  unvarnished  picture 
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of  the  poor  man's  way  of  travelling  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  But  Smollett's  great  work  in 
Roderick  Random  was  the  painting,  in  colours  true 
ito  life  as  he  knew  and  had  experienced  it,  the  lot 
and  character  of  the  English  seaman,  whether  of 
the  good-hearted,  careless  and  loquacious  Lieu- 
tenant Bowling,  the  tyrannical  and  fierce  Captain 
Oakum,  the  snivelling  naval  surgeon,  Mackshane, 
or  the  sailor  before  the  mast.  They  were  all 
impressed  on  Smollett's  memory,  and  when  he 
came  to  write  he  was  merely  executing  a  work  of 
journalism  in  setting  down  on  paper  what  he  saw 
pass  before  his  eyes. 

In  Peregrine  Pickle,  which  followed  in  1751, 
Smollett  continued  the  tradition  and  method  with 
which  he  had  begun,  and  the  hero  is  cast  in  the 
same  mould  as  Roderick  Random.  It  is  a  tale  of 
adventure,  loose,  ill-connected,  filled  with  irrelevant 
episode,  and  it  contains  not  a  little  contemporary 
personal  reference.  Individual  passages  are,  per- 
haps, better  than  anything  in  the  earlier  novel  ; 
and  Commodore  Hawser  Trunnion,  Lieutenant 
Hatchway,  and  Tom  Pipes  are  Smollett's  great 
things  in  the  sketching  of  nautical  characters  and 
nautical  jargon.  If  the  chapter  where  Trunnion 
tacks  to  church  on  horseback  in  the  eye  of  the  wind 
on  his  wedding  day  be  burlesque,  we  are  ready  to 
forgive  the  unreality  of  the  scene  for  its  excellent 
fooling. 
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Ferdinand,  Count  Fathomy  which  came  two  years 
after  Peregrine  Pickle,  was  written  on  the  model  of 
Jonathan  Wild.  Scott  thought  it  a  better  book 
than  Fielding's,  but  probably  nobody  ever  agreed 
with  him,  and  the  opinion  remains  as  one  of  the 
curious  freaks  of  criticism.  Smollett  runs  off  into 
sheer  riot  of  extravagant  adventure  and  wickedness, 
and  the  whole  motif  of  Jonathan  Wild — its  sustained 
irony — is  entirely  wanting. 

For  many  years  after  this,  Smollett  was  occupied 
in  unremitting  hack-work  and  journalism,  and  if  he 
produced  nothing  of  importance,  his  capacity  for 
hard  work  was  almost  more  astonishing  than  ad- 
mirable. He  translated  Don  Quixote,  and  imitated 
Cervantes  in  the  exaggerated  Sir  Lancelot  Greaves; 
he  wrote  a  Universal  History  and  a  Compendium  of 
Voyages;  he  brought  out  a  comedy,  he  translated 
Voltaire,  and  he  edited  the  Critical  Review.  But 
the  most  notable  feat  of  this  period  was  the  writing 
of  his  History  of  England  in  four  quarto  volumes, 
and  getting  up  the  whole  of  his  knowledge  for  this 
work  out  of  three  hundred  books  in  fourteen 
months.  He  continued  his  journalism  at  the  same 
time,  and  never  once,  we  are  told,  during  these 
fourteen  months  did  he  leave  the  house.  He  has 
left  us  a  complete  and  amusing  picture  of  himself, 
and  his  dependent  gang  of  hack-writers  at  this 
time,  in  Humphrey  Clinker.  But  the  work  was  too 
much  for  him,  and  during  the  last  five  or  six  years 
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of  his  life  he  was  compelled  to  spend  a  large  part 
of  his  time  travelling  in  search  of  health.  He 
finished  the  last  and  best  of  his  novels  at  Leghorn 
in  1771,  the  year  of  his  death. 

"  The  last,  and,  like  music,  sweetest  in  the  close," 
writes  Scott  of  Humphrey  Clinker.  "  Perhaps,"  he 
says,  "  no  book  ever  written  excited  such  peals 
j  of  inextinguishable  laughter  as  Smollett's."  And 
Thackeray,  who  dismisses  Smollett  cursorily,  makes 
amends  when  he  comes  to  Humphrey  Clinker. 

"  The  novel  of  Humphrey  Clinker  is,  I  do  think, 
the  most  laughable  story  that  has  ever  been  written 
since  the  goodly  art  of  novel  writing  began. 
Winifred  Jenkins  and  Tabitha  Bramble  must  keep 
Englishmen  on  the  grin  for  ages  yet  to  come  ; 
and  in  their  letters,  and  the  story  of  their  loves, 
there  is  a  perpetual  fount  of  sparkling  laughter  as 
inexhaustible  as  Bladud's  well." 

Humphrey  Clinker  is  indeed  a  goodly  book,  and, 
when  we  first  begin  to  read  it,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  it  comes  from  the  mind  of  the  author 
of  Roderick  Random  and  Ferdinand,  Count  Fathom. 
For  years  Smollett's  genius  had  shown  signs  of 
decline.  The  bitterness,  harshness,  and  acerbity 
of  his  nature  seemed  to  gain  upon  him.  But 
there  is  an  ease  and  geniality  in  the  telling  of  his 
last  story,  which  is  altogether  differentiated  from 
the  hard,  sharply-defined  manner  we  have  learnt 
to  associate  with  his  work.  Smollett  adopts  a  new 
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form  in  Humphrey  Clinker,  and  tells  his  story  in! 
letters  written  between  four  people.  Humphrey 
himself,  the  postilion,  man  of  all  trades,  and 
eloquent  Methodist  preacher,  is  not  so  important 
a  figure  in  the  book  as  Mr.  Matthew  Bramble,  his 
benefactor  and  master,  who,  with  his  gout,  his 
prejudice  against  crowds,  his  hatred  of  medicinal 
waters,  his  good-sense  and  homely  sarcasm,  is  an 
altogether  delightful  personality.  And  Miss  Ta- 
bitha  Bramble,  his  sister,  is  always  amusing  with 
her  muddled  head  and  deformed  English.  The 
scene  where  she  entreats  the  great  actor,  Quin, 
to  "spout  a  little  of  the  Ghost  of  Gimlet,"  is 
worthy  of  Mrs.  Malaprop.  All  the  characters  are 
delightful,  and  nearly  every  letter  in  the  book  is 
good.  The  scene  of  the  narrative  is  a  leisurely 
tour  of  the  family  from  Gloucester  to  London, 
northward  to  Scotland,  and  back  again.  And 
there  is  hardly  another  book  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury which  gives  us  so  many  amusing  and  realistic 
glimpses  into  the  town,  country,  and  home-life  of 
the  period.  We  realise  that  time  changes  only 
the  externals  of  life,  and  that  men  and  women 
are  always  the  same.  Even  to  the  smallest  detail 
many  of  the  social  types  of  Smollett's  day  re- 
main unchanged  at  the  present.  Take,  for 
instance — 

"One  particular  set   of    golfers,   the    youngest 
of  whom  was  turned  fourscore.     They  were  all 
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gentlemen  of  independent  fortunes,  who  had 
amused  themselves  with  this  pastime  for  the  best 
part  of  a  century,  without  having  ever  felt  the 
least  alarm  from  sickness  or  disgust." 

Are  they  not  still  with  us  ? 

Smollett  does  not  belong  to  the  order  of  crea- 
tive minds.  They  are  few  and  far  between.  But 
he  is  not  a  copyist  of  other  men  :'  his  presentation 
of  life  is,  at  least,  individualistic  and  his  own. 
What  strikes  us  is  the  inequality  of  his  work. 
Even  in  those  of  his  books  that  will  live  there 
is  a  marked  and  extraordinary  disparity  of  level. 
But  we  have  to  remember  that  he  spent  the  larger 
part  of  his  literary  life  slaving  diligently  at  his 
desk  for  a  living;  and  he  was  one  of  the  few 
men  of  his  time  who  drew  a  competence  from 
the  proceeds  of  his  pen  only.  He  snatched  at 
his  original  work  in  the  intervals  of  compilation 
and  journalism  ;  and  this  is  not  the  way  in  which 
great  books  are  written.  There  are  many  quali- 
ties we  must  not  look  for  in  Smollett — sympa- 
thetic feeling,  poetry,  colour  ;  these  are  words 
which  have  scarcely  any  meaning  in  connection 
with  his  work.  Its  merits  are  raciness,  strength, 
clear  outline,  and  effective  line-sketches  of  char- 
acter, habit,  manner,  and  episode.  The  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter  was  summarised  by  Thackeray 
in  a  sentence. 
•  "  He  did  not  invent  much,  as  I  fancy,  but  had 
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the  keenest  perceptive  faculty,  and  described  what 
he  saw  with  wonderful  relish  and  delightful  broad 
humour." 

And  to  this  there  is  nothing  to  add,  except, 
that  if  Smollett  does  not  make  much  difference 
or  add  anything  to  the  story  of  the  growth  of  the 
novel,  he  influenced  profoundly  a  greater  novelist 
than  himself — Dickens,  who  knew  almost  by  heart 
every  word  in  Smollett's  novels. 

THE  NOVELS  OF  SMOLLETT 

The  Adventures  of  Roderick  Random,  1748  ;  The  Adven- 
tures of  Peregrine  Pickle,  1751  ;  The  Adventures  of  Ferdinand, 
Count  Fathom,  1753  ;  The  Adventures  of  Sir  Lancelot  Greaves, 
1761  ;  The  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker,  1771. 


CHAPTER  VI 

LAURENCE   STERNE  (1713-68). 

LAURENCE  STERNE,  because  he  stands  in  a  class 
by  himself,  has  been  compared  to  almost  every- 
body —  Rousseau,  Jean  Paul  Richter,  Goethe, 
Byron,  Burton  of  the  Anatomy,  Rabelais,  Cer- 
vantes, Heine,  Thackeray,  Charles  Lamb,  Carlyle, 
Trollope,  Dickens,  Meredith — and  probably  the 
list  might  be  added  to  indefinitely.  In  suggest- 
ing any  comparison  every  critic  has  happily 
landed  himself  in  contradiction  and  inconsis- 
tency. And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Sterne  was 
a  digression,  a  preface  without  a  book,  a  com- 
mentary without  a  text.  He  lived  in  an  incon- 
sequent sequence  of  emotions  and  jottings  from 
life  which  sprang  from  nothing  but  chance  and 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  led  to  a  con- 
clusion as  rounded  and  finished  as  The  Life  and 
Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy,  Gent.  In  the  life, 
personality,  and  work  of  Sterne  the  interstices, 
the  digressions,  the  notes,  the  side-issues  count 
for  most ;  though  they  are  tied  together  by  a 
chain  of  sentiment. 

When  the  French  commissary  asked  Tristram 
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Shandy  who  he  was,  he  answered,  "  Don't  puzzle 
me."  Sterne  was  inexplicable  to  himself,  and 
defies  definition  from  the  mere  outsider.  He 
lived  in  moods  and  phases  of  emotion,  and, 
according  as  we  catch  him  first  in  one  pose, 
and  then  in  another,  we  may  compare  him  to 
anybody  and  everybody.  Whether  it  was  a 
dream,  a  reverie,  a  flirtation,  a  journey,  or  the 
writing  of  Tristram  Shandy,  Sterne  gave  himself 
up,  with  a  kind  of  intellectual  sensualism,  to 
the  mood,  the  sentimental  emotion,  which  each 
experience  aroused. 

Sterne  has  been  better  understood  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy  than  in  his  own  country.  He 
was  a  romantic  sentimentalist  of  the  mind.  And 
it  is  just  here  that  he  stands  in  marked  and  strik- 
ing contrast  to  almost  every  other  literary  figure 
in  England  of  the  eighteenth  century  proper.  If 
we  name  Addison,  Swift,  Richardson,  Fielding, 
Smollett,  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  or  any  other  prose- 
writer  of  the  time,  and  ask  in  what  single  marked 
characteristic  they  were  all  deficient,  the  answer 
is  almost  instinctive — they  had  no  vision,  no  mys- 
tical element,  no  intellectual  romanticism.  Sterne 
stands  alone  in  method,  genius,  and  temperament. 
Whatever  may  be  his  faults  we  bless  this  unique 
and  peculiar  man  when  we  meet  with  him  in  our 
•  journey  across  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was 
a  sentimental  romantic  in  an  age  of  prose,  reason, 
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and  logic ;  and,  if  too  much  sentiment  be  bad,  a 
little  is  not  without  its  uses  in  this  work-a-day 
world.  So  far  as  this  aspect  of  Sterne  is  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Walter  Sichel  puts  the  whole  matter 
well,  when  he  writes  : — 

"  He  was  the  first  to  strike  the  personal  note 
in  prose-fiction.  He  was  its  first  fantastic,  its 
first  master  of  pathos ;  the  first  in  eighteenth  cen- 
tury prose  to  perceive  the  joy,  though  not  the 
grandeur,  of  nature,  the  first  to  vignette  life.  He 
founded  modem^Jny^yressionism,  substituting  for 
descriptive  literature  a  diary  of  sensations,  and  a 
scale  of  cadence  for  a  string  of  sentences." 

Laurence  Sterne,  the  son  of  an  impecunious 
officer  in  the  Queen's  Army,  was  born  at  Clonmel 
in  the  year  1713.  As  a  child  he  was  carried 
from  one  garrison  town  to  another,  till  we  might 
imagine  that  the  restless  wanderings  of  his  early 
days  implanted  the  fickle  habits  of  his  mind. 
Sterne  used  to  relate  how  in  childhood  he  was 
rescued  from  a  mill-race  while  the  mill  was  work- 
ing. Unfortunately  for  the  truth  of  the  tale  the 
same  story  is  told  of  his  grandfather,  who  was 
Archbishop  of  York.  After  leaving  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  Sterne  became  Vicar  of  Sutton,  near 
York  ;  and  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  cathedral  fol- 
lowed in  due  course.  His  wife  brought  him  the 
useful  fortune,  for  a  clergyman,  of  an  additional 
living.  And,  till  he  was  forty-six,  Sterne  was  con- 
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tent  to  be  a  local  celebrity  and  nothing  more. 
Then  came  the  first  two  volumes  of  The  Life  and 
Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy,  and  the  obscure  York- 
shire parson  found  himself  the  pet,  the  darling, 
the  jester,  and  the  diner-out  of  London  society. 
His  fame  quickly  spread  into  every  part  of  the 
world  where  men  read  books,  till  a  bet  was  made 
that  a  letter  addressed,  "  Tristram  Shandy,  Europe," 
would  find  him  ;  and  as  he  journeyed  on  his  way 
back  to  York,  a  post-boy,  "  pulling  off  his  hat," 
duly  handed  the  missive  to  him.  This  is  better 
than  that  commonplace  form  of  the  story  which 
tells  how  the  letter  was  delivered  in  the  ordinary 
way  at  Sterne's  parsonage  house.  More  volumes 
of  Tristram  Shandy  followed  to  the  number  of 
nine ;  and  the  Sentimental  Journey  was  cut  off  at 
the  close  of  the  first  volume  by  Sterne's  lonely 
and  neglected  death  in  London  lodgings  in  1768. 
It  was  an  uneventful  life  enough.  The  monotony 
of  twenty-one  years  as  a  country  clergyman  was 
only  relieved  by  an  intimacy  with  a  not  very  re- 
putable Yorkshire  squire,  John  Hall  Stevenson, 
and  by  flirtations,  which  were  certainly  not  less 
disreputable  in  a  clergyman.  After  twenty-one 
lean  years  came  seven  or  eight  short  years  of 
fame  and  travel.  Such  is,  in  brief,  the  life- 
story  of  the  most  inimitable  of  English  word- 
impressionists. 

What  induced  Sterne,  at  the  age  of  forty-six, 
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to  launch  out  into  a  book  ?  Partly  because  he 
was  full  of  the  quaint  sentiment  and  humour  and 
the  odd  scraps  of  learning  which  go  to  make  the 
book,  and  he  wanted  to  get  it  to  paper  ;  partly 
because  he  wished  to  satirise  local  celebrities  at 
York,  like  Dr.  Burton,  who  figures  as  Dr.  Slop  ; 
partly  because  he  wished  to  apologise  for  himself 
under  the  guise  of  Yorick,  and,  not  improbably, 
out  of  pure  mischief,  to  shock  certain  worthy 
people.  The  result  is  what  Sterne  himself  calls  a 
" rhapsodical  work."  To  ask  what  is  the  meaning 
of  Tristram  Shandy  is  a  question  in  itself  meaning- 
less. The  point  of  the  story  is  that  we  shall  never 
get  nearer  to  it  than  digressions  ;  the  title  itself  is 
a  joke,  for  Tristram  Shandy  only, succeeds  in  being 
born,  and  of  his  life  and  opinions  we  have  nothing. 
The  book  is  a  mixture  of  fun,  satire,  humour,  jest,| 
parody  of  pedantical  scholarship,1  caricature,  and 
serious  characterisation.  In  English  nothing 
quite  like  it  had  ever  appeared  before  ;  but  the 
style  and  manner  of  Tristram  Shandy  is  loosely 
adapted  from  Rabelais,  the  Benedictine  monk, 
who,  rather  more  than  two  hundred  years  before 
Sterne,  produced  those  works  of  great  creative 
art,  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel.  The  broad 
humour,  laughter,  digression,  the  parade  of 
learning,  satire,  the  short  chapters,  the  seemingly 
utter  irrelevance  in  sequence  of  passages  and 
pisodes — all  this  is  pure  Rabelais.  But  there  is 
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a  difference.  Rabelais  is  not  troubled  with  the 
proprieties  ;  he  does  not  shirk  man  as  a  gross  and 
sensual  animal;  he  leaves  us  gasping  with  astonish- 
ment at  his  broad  jokes  ;  but  he  is  a  great  healthy- 
minded  man,  rolling  and  laughing  upon  his  seat 
with  peals  of  inextinguishable  laughter.  Sterne 
is  comparatively  finnicky ;  he  chuckles  where 
Rabelais  shouts  with;  laughter ;  and  he  is  sug- 
gestive where  Rabelais  is  frankly  coarse.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  Sterne  has  a  subtlety  in 
sentiment,  a  feminine  grace  in  humour,  which 
the  Frenchman  lacks. 

After  the  success  of  the  first  two  volumes 
Sterne  continued  adding  to  the  book  year  by 
year ;  and  just  before  his  death  he  finished  the 
first  volume  of  A  Sentimental  Journey  through  France 
and  Italy.  Tristram  Shandy  has  always  made  a 
much  wider  appeal  in  England  than  the  Sentimental 
Journey,  because  Sterne  has  been  judged  as  a 
humorist  rather  than  as  a  sentimental  student 
of  character  and  minute  incident.  Germany 
and  France  have  judged  differently,  choosing  the 
Sentimental  Journey ;  for  they  understand  senti- 
mentalism  there. 

"  Few  English  critics,"  writes  Mr.  Gosse,  "  have 
any  patience  with  Sterne's  sentiment.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  very  blood  in  the  veins  of  his  style,  and 
to  disregard  it  seriously  is  to  fail  to  comprehend 
the  author.  There  is  no  writer  with  whom  it  is 
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more    necessary  to   be   in    intellectual    sympathy 
than  Sterne." 

The  attitude  of  the  average  English  critic  is  to 
admit  Sterne's  genius  in  impressionistic  picture-! 
painting  and  the  humour  of  his  character-studies! 
— the  prosing  and  dogmatic  Walter  Shandy  and 
his  rather  commonplace  wife,  Corporal  Trim, 
Captain  Tobias  Shandy  and  the  Widow  Wadman 
— and  then  to  turn  upon  him  for  his  mawkish 
sentiment.  We  might  as  reasonably  eat  apples 
and  grumble  because  our  orchard  is  not  a  corn- 
field or  a  cabbage-patch.  If  we  will  have  apples 
we  must  do  something  more  than  merely  leave 
room  for  the  trees  or  accept  them  as  a  disagree- 
able necessity.  The  best  that  is  in  Sterne's  work 
flows  directly  or  indirectly  from  his  sentimental 
temperament.  All  will  admit  that  of  Sterne's 
characterisations  "  my  Uncle  Toby  "  comes  first, 
and  that  he  alone  justifies  Carlyle's  inclusion  of 
Sterne  among  the  creative  minds  of  the  world. 
But  the  reason  of  Sterne's  success  is  that  Uncle 
Toby  is  a  sentimentalist  of  the  very  type  of  his 
creator.  When  Trim  first  suggested  to  his  master, 
that  with  a  rood  and  a  half  of  ground  he  could 
make  "fortifications  .  .  .  like  a  tansy,  with  all 
their  batteries,  ditches,  and  palisadoes,"  Uncle 
Toby  remembers  a  little  house  he  has  in  the 
country  with  a  bowling-green  of  the  exact  size 
Trim  asks  for,  and  he — 
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"  Blushed  as  red  as  scarlet  as  Trim  went  on  ;  — 
but  it  was  not  a  blush  of  guilt, — of  modesty, — or 
of  anger,  — it  was  a  blush  of  joy  ;  — he  was  fired 
with  Corporal  Trim's  project  and  description.  .  .  . 
As  Trim  uttered  the  words,  '  A  rood  and  a  half  of 
ground  to  do  what  they  would  with,' — this  identi- 
cal bowling-green  instantly  presented  itself,  and 
became  curiously  printed  all  at  once,  upon  the 
retina  of  my  Uncle  Toby's  fancy ; — which  was  the 
physical  cause  of  making  him  change  colour,  or 
at  least  of  heightening  his  blush,  to  that  immode- 
rate degree  I  spoke  of." 

That  is  Sterne  himself,  neurotic  and  sensitive, 
blushing  like  a  schoolgirl  over  some  new  toy  or 
trinket.  Wherever  Sterne's  art  is  most  perfect  it 
is  permeated  with  the  natural  sentimentalism  of 
his  character.  In  his  delineation  of  character,  his 
irony,  satire,  pathos  and  humour,  we  cannot  dis- 
regard Sterne,  the  sentimentalist. 

The  Sentimental  Journey  may  not  have  the  Rabe- 
laisian breadth  and  humour  of  Tristram  Shandy ; 
but,  in  its  series  of  delicate  vignettes  and  sketches 
of  character  and  incident,  it  is  unrivalled  and 
unsurpassable.  We  are  reminded  among  the 
moderns  (if  comparisons  may  be  hazarded)  of 
Pierre  Loti,  Lafcadio  Hearn,  and  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  In  the  subject-matter  of  the  Senti- 
mental Journey  Sterne  found  a  milieu  in  which  he 
was  exactly  fitted  to  work.  If  we  remember  that 
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the  seventh  book  of  Tristram  Shandy  heralds  the 
Sentimental  Journey  and  is  really  part  of  it,  we 
shall  see  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  passages 
which  may  be  culled  as  characteristic  of  Sterne's 
art  and  genius  at  their  best  belong  to  this  latter 
phase  of  his  work.  Here  we  have — Nannette,  the 
donkey,  poor  Maria,  the  "grisset,"  the  fille  de 
chambre,  the  monk  and  his  snuff-box,  the  act  of 
charity,  the  starling,  the  supper  and  grace.  Sterne 
possessed  in  a  supreme  degree  the  faculty  of  living 
in  the  sensation  and  emotion  of  a  moment ;  and 
this  is  the  secret  of  his  art,  as  of  all  impressionistic 
painting.  Possibly  nothing  is  more  characteristic 
of  Sterne's  mood  and  temperament  than  the 
scene  where  the  fille  de  chambre  stands  in  the 
evening  light  near  a  window.  Every  word 
counts,  and  the  whole  makes  a  vignette  of  life 
in  warm  and  seductive  colours,  which  is  super- 
latively fine. 

"  It  was  a  fine  still  evening  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  month  of  May — the  crimson  window-curtains 
(which  were  of  the  same  colour  of  those  of  the 
bed)  were  drawn  close — the  sun  was  setting  and 
reflected  through  them  so  warm  a  tint  into  the 
fair  fille  de  chambre1  s  face — I  thought  she  blushed 
— the  idea  of  it  made  me  blush  myself — we  were 
quite  alone  ;  and  that  superinduced  a  second  blush 
before  the  first  could  get  off.  There  is  a  sort  of 
pleasing  half-guilty  blush,  where  the  blood  is  more 
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in  fault  than  the  man — 'tis  sent  impetuous  from 
the  heart,  and  virtue  flies  after  it — not  to  call  it 
back,  but  to  make  the  sensation  of  it  more  delicious 
to  the  nerves." 

Sterne  does  not  often  receive  sufficient  credit 
for  the  refining  grace  of  his  sentiment  in  a  prosaic 
and  matter-of-fact  age.  There  are  many  things 
which  we  now  count  among  the  joys  and  obvious 
truisms  of  life  which  we  owe  to  the  sentimen- 
talism  of  Rousseau,  Sterne  and  others.  Sterne 
was  one  of  the  first  to  make  us  feel  that  animals 
and  dumb  creatures,  just  because  they  share  a 
conscious  life  with  us,  have  a  moral  claim  to  jus- 
tice and  mercy.  The  incidents  of  the  donkey,  the 
starling,  and  the  over-grown  fly  which  had  buzzed 
about  Uncle  Toby's  nose,  do  not  belong  to  the 
literature  or  feeling  of  their  time. 

"  I'll  not  hurt  thee,  says  my  Uncle  Toby,  rising 
from  his  chair  and  going  across  the  room  with 
the  fly  in  his  hand, — I'll  not  hurt  a  hair  of  thy 
head  : — Go,  says  he,  lifting  up  the  sash,  and  open- 
ing his  hand  as  he  spoke,  to  let  it  escape  ;  go, 
poor  devil,  get  thee  gone,  why  should  I  hurt 
thee  ? — This  world  is  surely  wide  enough  to  hold 
both  thee  and  me." 

It  was  Sterne,  too,  who  struck  the  note  of 
joy  in  the  life  of  vagabondage  and  the  open 
air,  where  he  has  been  followed  by  Borrow, 
Stevenson,  and  a  host  of  others.  We  remember 
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Nannette  dancing  in  her  slit  petticoat,  while  the 

others  sing — 

"  Viva  la  joia  ! 
Fidon  la  tristessa  ! " 

And  there  is  the  impudent  beggar  who  accosted 
"  two  upright  vestal  sisters,  unsapped  by  caresses, 
unbroke  in  upon  by  tender  salutations,"  in  a  dark 
passage,  and  fixes  "  the  quota  of  an  alms "  at 
twelve  sous.  He  would  have  delighted  Sorrow's 
heart.  And  there  is,  again,  the  old  labourer  who 
made  it  a  rule  that  his  family  should  say  their 
grace  after  supper  by  dancing  before  going  to  bed — 

"  Believing,  he  said,  that  a  cheerful  and  con- 
tented mind  was  the  best  sort  of  thanks  to  heaven 

that  an  illiterate  peasant  could  pay. Or  a 

learned  prelate  either,  said  I." 

It  would  be  beside  the  mark  to  pretend  that 
Sterne  never  drops  into  false  sentiment,  mere  gush, 
and  mawkish  tears.  He  does.  But  his  pathos 
at  its  best  is  rivalled  only  by  Thackeray's,  and 
Thackeray's  finest  passages  are  Shandean  even  to 
their  faults.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  the  furtive 
suggestiveness  of  many  of  Sterne's  pages ;  but 
even  here  some  foolish  cant  has  been  wasted  upon 
him,  and  Coleridge  and  Thackeray  damage  their 
own  case  by  exaggeration.  And  the  tendency  of 
not  a  few  critics  to  choose  isolated  passages  from 
Sterne,  while  they  scold  him  like  a  naughty  little 
boy  for  his  sentimentalism,  is  to  complain  that 
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your  orchard  occupies  valuable  ground  while  you 
are  busy  eating  apples. 

Sterne's  two  books  (his  sermons  do  not  count 
for  us)  can  hardly  be  called  novels,  though  it  would 
be  impossible  to  exclude  him  from  any  study  of 
the  novel.  He  gives  us  no  story  ;  but  he  has  the 
necessary  gifts  of  the  novelist  in  his  presentation 
and  development  of  character  and  in  his  power  of 
making  us  feel  the  psychological  tension  or  atmos- 
phere of  a  moment.  In  this  last-named  faculty 
Sterne  will  bear  comparison  with  almost  anybody. 
He  lived  in  momentary  impulses  and  emotions,  and 
few  could  better  the  art  and  skill  of  Sterne  in  the 
painting  of  detached  incident  and  episode.  But 
this  is  hardly  the  way  to  see  life  steadily  and  see 
it  whole,  and,  considered  as  a  novelist,  Sterne 
fails.  He  is  too  inconsequent,  irrelevant,  and 
wilfully  discursive.  He  is  an  impressionistic 
scene-painter,  and  he  does  not,  like  the  true 
novelist,  try  to  fit  his  work  into  relationship  with 
human  life  as  a  whole.  But  his  influence  or 
method  crops  up  in  other  men — Goethe,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  and  Meredith  all  show  traces  of  Sterne 
in  their  novels.  Meredith's  "  leg  with  brains  in 
it,  soul  "  is  only  outdone  by  "  the  mystick  and  the 
allegorick  "  study  of  noses. 

THE  NOVELS  OF  STERNE. 

The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy,  Gent.,  1760- 
1767;  A  Sentimental  Journty  through  France  and  Italy ;  by  Mr 
Yorick,  1768. 


CHAPTER   VII 
OLIVER  GOLDSMITH  (1728-74). 

PERHAPS  Goldsmith  can  barely  claim  by  right  a 
chapter  to  himself.  But  there  seems  no  alternative 
between  giving  him  a  short  independent  notice 
and  forcing  that  ever-charming  and  delightful,  if 
very  imperfect  novel,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  into  a 
secondary  anth  undeserved  position.  After  Addi- 
son,  Goldsmith  is  the  most  charming  and  attractive 
personality  among  men  of  letters  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  is  altogether  delightful,  even  when 
he  is  most  foolish,  even  when  he  is  cutting  an 
awkward  figure  in  society,  when  Burke  is  making 
fun  of  him,  and  Dr.  Johnson  is  roaring,  "  Sir,  you 
are  impertinent ! "  Our  feelings  are  always  on  the 
side  of  Goldsmith,  whether  he  is  sitting  discon- 
solately in  a  bare  garret  gazing  at  an  empty  grate, 
or  strutting  like  a  peacock  in  a  new  bloom-coloured 
coat  for  which  he  owes  Mr.  Filby,  the  tailor,  we 
dread  to  think  how  many  golden  guineas.  Gold- 
smith was  a  heaven-gifted  genius,  but  he  is  not 
alarming  to  the  humblest  reader,  who  may  be 
friendly  with  him  at  once,  and  wholly  at  ease  in 
his  company.  "  When  Goldsmith  entered  a  room, 
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sir,"  said  a  contemporary,  "  people  who  did  not 
know  him  became  for  a  moment  silent  from  awe 
of  his  literary  reputation  ;  when  he  came  out  again 
they  were  riding  on  his  back."  And  his  singl 
novel  has  a  humour,  a  pathos,  a  charm  of  senti 
ment  and  delicate  irony,  which  combine  to  delight 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  readers.  When  we 
review  the  whole  literary  output  of  the  eighteenth 
century  we  come  to  this  wise  and  just  conclusion, 
that  everybody  has  read  Robinson  Crusoe,  Gullivers 
Travels,  and  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  There  are  no 
other  three  books  of  which  we  can  say  as  much. 

The  aimless  Bohemianism  of  Goldsmith's  early 
life  is  as  delightful  as  his  personality  and  his  novel. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  Irish  clergyman,  and 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he 
was  both  poor  and  idle.  His  single  scholastic 
success  was  an  exhibition  of  thirty  shillings,  with 
which,  flushed  and  elated,  he  gave  a  grand  enter- 
tainment in  his  rooms  to  chosen  friends.  He 
studied,  or  pretended  to  study,  medicine  at  Edin- 
burgh and  Leyden ;  and  then  set  off  to  do  the 
grand  tour  of  Europe  with  exactly  one  guinea  in 
his  pocket.  He  supported  himself  by  singing 
and  playing  the  flute  ;  though  in  Italy  his  musical 
qualifications  failed  him,  for  he  found  all  the  in- 
habitants better  musicians  than  himself.  When 
Goldsmith  turned  back  toward  England  he  had, 
by  some  means  or  another,  picked  up  a  medical 
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degree,  and  figured  as  Dr.  Goldsmith.  Early  in 
1756  he  landed  at  Dover  and  came  up  to  London, 
a  city  he  now  saw  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
when  he  was  just  over  twenty-seven  years  old. 
His  first  few  years  there  meant  irregular  employ- 
ment, threadbare  clothes,  and  uncertain  meals.  At 
one  time  he  acted  as  an  usher  in  schools  ;  at 
another  he  was  in  Richardson's  printing  office, 
when  Richardson,  with  all  his  novels  published, 
was  at  the  height  of  his  fame  ;  and  he  struck  up  a 
friendship  with  Smollett,  then  indefatigably  editing 
periodicals  and  compiling  big  books,  who  gave  him 
journalistic  work.  Throughout  his  life  Goldsmith 
succeeded  in  compassing  a  respectable  quantity  of 
journey-work,  from  the  series  of  letters  collected 
under  the  title  of  The  Citizen  of  the  World  to  his 
histories  and  his  Animated  Nature. 

But,  however  much  work  he  had  in  hand,  he 
was  never  out  of  debt ;  and  one  morning,  late  in 
the  year  1764,  Dr.  Johnson  received  word  from 
Goldsmith  that  he  was  in  trouble.  Johnson  sent 
down  a  guinea,  and  promised  to  follow  the  coin. 

"  I  accordingly  went  as  soon  as  I  was  dressed, 
and  found  that  his  landlady  had  arrested  him  for 
his  rent  ;  at  which  he  was  in  a  violent  passion." 

In  recognition  of  his  friend's  liberality  Gold- 
smith had  already  spent  part  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
guinea,  not  in  paying  off  his  landlady,  but  in 
buying  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  which  he  was  drinking. 
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"  I  perceived  that  he  had  already  changed  my 
guinea,  and  had  got  a  bottle  of  Madeira  and  a 
glass  before  him.  I  put  the  cork  into  the  bottle, 
desired  he  would  be  calm,  and  began  to  talk  to 
him  of  the  means  by  which  he  might  be  extricated. 
He  then  told  me  he  had  a  novel  ready  for  the 
press,  which  he  produced  to  me.  I  looked  into 
it  and  saw  its  merit,  told  the  landlady  I  should  soon 
return,  and,  having  gone  to  a  bookseller,  sold  it  for 
sixty  pounds.  I  brought  Goldsmith  the  money,  and 
he  discharged  his  rent,  not  without  rating  his  land- 
lady in  a  high  tone  for  having  used  him  so  ill." 

The  manuscript  Johnson  took  to  the  bookseller's 
was,  as  is  well  known,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  But 
the  bookseller  had  little  confidence  in  his  purchase, 
and  laid  it  aside  till  Goldsmith  had  risen  to  fame 
with  his  poem,  The  Traveller.  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field  was  then  published  in  1766.  The  incident 
curiously  illustrates  the  difference  between  the 
literary  worlds  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth 
centuries.  In  Goldsmith's  day  the  novel  was  still 
a  new-fangled  form  of  literature,  and  seemed  to 
call  for  a  backing  or  apology  of  some  kind. 
Richardson's  didactic  purpose  is  his  excuse ; 
Fielding  begins  with  parody  and  drops  into  writing 
novels  fortuitously  ;  Smollett  explains  that  he  is 
merely  imitating  Le  Sage  ;  and  Goldsmith  has  to 
wait  till  he  has  won  fame  in  another  field  before 
his  novel  is  published.  To-day  the  novel  can  not 
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only  afford  to  stand  on  its  own  merits,  but  it  has 
become,  in  quantity, the  dominant  form  of  literature. 
Nobody  would  now  think  of  drawing  attention  to  a 
novel  he  had  written  by  publishing  a  long  poem. 

To  praise  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  a  work  of 
supererogation,  hurrying  us  into  "arrogancy  and 
impiety  "  ;  to  criticise  it  in  the  least  adversely  is 
more  than  graceless,  but,  nevertheless,  it  must  be 
hazarded.  When  we  read  the  book  as  it  now 
stands  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  Goldsmith 
could  have  made  a  better  piece  of  work  of  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  if  he  had  the  time  to  go  over  it 
carefully  and  correct  it.  He  could  write  quickly 
when  he  was  merely  making  compilations  for  the 
booksellers  ;  but  when  he  was  writing  to  please 
himself  he  worked  slowly.  The  Traveller  and  The 
Deserted  Village  were  polished,  corrected,  and  re- 
written time  and  time  again.  But  his  only  novel 
was  snatched  from  him  before  he  had  time  to 
give  it  his  second  thoughts  ;  and  it  has  even  been 
suggested  that  a  whole  chapter  is  missing. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that,  as  a  story,  the 
book  is  full  of  unblushing  and  magnificent  impro- 
babilities. The  simple  theme  of  the  narrative  is 
the  weight  of  accumulated  adversities  which  fall 
upon  the  family  of  an  English  country  clergyman. 
The  troubles,  toward  the  end  of  the  book,  are 
heaped  upon  each  other  so  fast,  that  our  belief 
in  the  story  breaks  down,  and  we  are  no  longer 
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shocked,   nor   are    our   emotions    of    pity  stirred. 
And  the  coincidences  of  the  tale  pass  our  powers 
of   credulity.     A   long-lost   son    turns  up   with   a 
theatrical  company  in  a  performance  at  which  the 
father  happens,  by  chance,  to  be  present ;    and, 
almost  immediately  after,  the  father  and  his  run- 
away daughter  meet  by  accident  at  the  same  inn. 
To  make  Mr.  Burchell  turn  out  to  be  Sir  William 
Thornhill  is  a  poor  device.     The  gradual  assem- 
blage  in  the    prison  of    all    parties  concerned  is 
farcical ;  and  for  melodramatic  and  stagey  effect 
not  even  Dickens  has  surpassed  the  finale  of  The 
Vicar  of  IVakefield.     It   is  obvious,  too,  that  Gold- 
smith has  not  the  vaguest  idea  what  to  do  with 
Olivia,  and  he  drops  her  as  far  out  of  sight  as  he   I 
conveniently  can.     The  truth  is  that,  in  his  easy-  / 
going  way,  Goldsmith  multiplied  difficulties  care- 
lessly, and,  when  he  came  to  disentangle  himself, 
he  found  he  could  only  do  so  by  cutting  the  knots  ' 
here  and  there. 

But  he  is  short-sighted  who  would  love  the  book 
less  for  these  faults.  It  is  all  of  a  part  with  the 
erratic  and  happy-go-lucky  nature  of  the  author. 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  has  been  loved  by  old  and 
young  all  over  the  world.  The  great  Goethe 
was  to  the  end  of  his  life  a  consistent  admirer 
of  the  novel.  Doubtless  it  reminded  him  of  the 
parsonage-house  at  Sassenheim,  where  he  made 
love  to  Frederike  Brion. 
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The  great  merits  of  the  book  are  the  indefinable 
;and  charming  quaintness,  which  belonged  to  almost 
{everything  Goldsmith  ever  wrote,  the  delicate  irony, 
(and  the  felicitous  simplicity  and  naturalness  with 
which  the  story  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  that  de- 
lightful type  of  country  clergyman,  Dr.  Primrose, 
with  his  wandering  mind,  his  irrelevant  ways,  his 
little  prejudices,  his  ludicrous  self-complacency,  and 
his  laughable  affectation  of  scholarship  and  sagacity. 
We  love  Dr.  Primrose,  just  because  he  is  so  un- 
sophisticated, so  helpless,  and  so  harmless.  And 
every  character  becomes  as  familiar  to  us  as  if  we 
were  in  the  constant  habit  of  dropping  in  at  the 
parsonage  to  take  tea  underneath  the  hedge  where 
the  blackbirds  used  to  sing — the  Doctor's  wife, 
Olivia  and  Sophia,  his  daughters ;  Moses  and 
George,  his  sons  ;  the  two  ladies  from  town,  Lady 
Blarney  and  Miss  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia 
Skeggs  ("  I  love  to  give  the  whole  name,"  says 
the  good  Dr.  Primrose),  Mr.  Burchell,  Squire 
Thornhill,  Mr.  Jenkinson,  even  Blackberry,  the 
wall-eyed  horse,  and  the  colt  that  wanted  a  tail. 
And  Goldsmith  gains  his  realistic  effect  artlessly, 
with  an  apparent  absence  of  effort.  But  we  may 
believe  that  the  best  parts  of  the  book  were  care- 
fully and  elaborately  worked  over.  Simplicity  in 
art  is  rarely  attained  without  long  toil,  till  the 
artist  has  looked  at  his  picture  again  and  again, 
and  finally  removed  every  word,  shadow,  colour, 
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or  line  which  is  not  absolutely  relevant  to  his 
main  purpose.  And,  just  hidden  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  narrative,  lies  that  vein  of  gentle 
and  graceful  irony,  which  was  one  of  Goldsmith's 
natal  gifts.  A  score  of  passages  touched  with 
this  delicious  irony  occur  to  the  mind,  including 
Olivia's  claim  to  be  a  religious  controversalist, 
upon  the  ground  of  having  read  the  dispute 
between  Thwackum  and  Square,  the  controversy 
between  Crusoe  and  Friday,  and  that  in  the  Reli- 
gious Courtship,  or  Dr.  Primrose's  discourse  upon 
his  strict  monogamistic  principles,  which  he  keeps 
before  the  partner  of  his  life  by  writing  an — 

"  Epitaph  for  my  wife,  though  still  living,  in 
which  I  extolled  her  prudence,  economy,  and 
obedience  till  death  ;  and  having  got  it  copied 
fair,  with  an  excellent  frame,  it  was  placed  over 
the  chimney-piece,  where  it  answered  several  very 
useful  purposes  ;  it  admonished  my  wife  of  her 
duty  to  me,  and  my  fidelity  to  her ;  it  inspired 
her  with  a  passion  for  fame,  and  constantly  put 
her  in  mind  of  her  end." 

The  humour  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book  is 
scarcely  so  good.  But  Goldsmith  showed  that 
he  was  a  master  of  comedy  in  his  novel  ;  and 
later  he  turned  his  faculty  to  dramatic  use  in  two 
of  the  great  literary  comedies  of  our  language, 
The  Good-Nalured  Man  and  She  Stoop  to  Conquer. 

Goldsmith's  one  novel  makes  us  regret  that  he 
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wrote  nothing  more  in  that  kind  ;  for,  as  it  is, 
despite  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  we  must  for  our 
purposes  relegate  him  to  a  secondary  and  unim- 
portant position  in  comparison  with  Richardson, 
Fielding,  and  Smollett.  But  his  literary  life  was 
short — just  over  eighteen  years  from  the  day  he 
reached  London  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Yet  in 
that  time  he  gave  to  English  literature  one  of  its 
great  novels  and  one  of  its  great  comedies ;  and 
he  left  beside  not  a  little  prose-writing  of  an  occa- 
sional character  with  a  graceful  charm  of  its  own. 
Smollett,  Sterne,  and  Goldsmith  all  died  within  a 
few  years  of  each  other,  and  closed  a  great  period 
in  novel-writing.  After  their  death  we  have  to 
wait  for  forty  years  till  we  again  reach  English 
novels  which  can  claim  their  place  in  the  first 
order. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

OTHER   NAMES. 

THE  eighteenth  century  saw  the  birth  of  the 
novel,  after  an  age  of  artificial  sentiment  and 
gilded  romance,  not  only  in  England,  but  also 
in  France.  In  the  latter  country  Le  Sage  drew 
his  inspiration  from  a  wide  reading  of  Spanish 
literature,  and  especially  of  the  picaresque 
romance;  but  in  Gil  Bias  (1715),  one  of  thes 
great  novels  of  the  world,  though  the  hero  is 
a  scapegrace  and  scoundrel,  the  narrative  is  lit 
with  a  satire  at  once  gay  and  serious,  and 
Le  Sage  justifies  his  own  claim  that  he  shows 
men  as  they  are.  Gil  Bias  is  not  merely  a  , 
loosely-strung  chain  of  incidents  ;  it  is  a  realistic  ' 
novel.  The  influence  of  Le  Sage  upon  Smollett 
has  already  been  noted.  And  Richardson,  who 
claimed  that  he  introduced  «  a  new  species  of 
writing,"  may  possibly  have  received  his  first 
suggestion  from  another  French  writer,  Mari- 
vaux,  who,  after  two  or  three  early  attempts  in 
the  fashionable  style  of  romance,  published  La 
Vie  de  Marianne  (1731-41),  an  extraordinarily 
diffuse  and  minute  study  in  a  woman's  char- 
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acter.  The  heroine  is  not  an  admirable  woman  ; 
a  gushing  sentimentalism  is  the  least  of  her 
faults  ;  but  as  the  complete  revelation  of  every 
movement  in  a  mind  her  story  is  indubitably  a 
new  kind  of  writing.  Prevost's  famous  novel, 
Manon  Lescauf,  was  published  in  the  year  in 
which  Marianne  began  to  appear.  The  method 
of  Prevost  differs  from  that  of  Marivaux :  he 
is  not  minutely  analytic,  but  throws  into  broad 
relief  the  conflict  of  the  passions,  intellect,  and 
ethical  consciousness  ;  and  he  thus  prepares  the 
way  for  Rousseau's  picture  of  the  natural  man, 
which  is  reflected  in  English  novelists  like 
William  Godwin. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  century  the  old 
romance  had  been  finally  dispossessed,  and  the 
circulating  library  was  sending  out  new  novels, 
bound  in  "two  neat  pocket-volumes,"  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream.  Professor  Raleigh  points  to  the 
significant  difference  between  the  early  work 
of  Mrs.  Haywood  (1693  7-1756),  who  wrote  the 
stereotyped  romance,  with  its  unnatural  diction, 
early  in  the  century,  but  lived  long  enough  to 
fall  under  the  influence  of  Richardson,  Fielding, 
and  Smollett,  and  to  choose  her  heroines  from 
the  ordinary  life  of  the  world  in  The  History 
of  Miss  Betsy  Thoughtless  and  The  History  oj 
Jemmy  and  Jenny  Jessamy.  One  .romance  of  ad- 
venture and  the  supernatural,  ~Peter  Wilkins,  by 
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Robert  PaltpcJL{j6Q7  7-1767  ?)  owes  itself  partly 
to  the  romance  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
partly  to  Robinson  Crusoe,  though  it  did  not 
appear  till  over  thirty  years  after  Defoe's  great 
book.  Paltock's  imagination  is  a  little  common- 
place and  crude.  He  tells  the  story  of  a  sailor 
shipwrecked  near  the  South  Pole,  who  there 
falls  in  with  a  winged  race,  and  finally  marries 
Youwarkee,  a  beautiful  winged  woman  ;  but, 
though  the  book  has  found  admirers  outside  the 
eighteenth  century,  Paltock's  devices  for  creating 
illusion  are  tiresome  and  clumsy.  He  may  be 
regarded,  in  some  sense,  as  a  forerunner  of  the 
school  of  sensationalists  who  date  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  Walpole's  Castle  of  Otranto,  in  1764. 

There  are  not  many  novel-writers  in  the  mid- 
eighteenth  century  who  call  for  more  than  sum- 
mary mention.  Two  names  have  more  than 
common  interest,  though  not  primarily  by  strict 
reason  of  their  work  as  novelists.  Sarah  Field- 
*nfL  (I7IO~^8)  has  more  honour  as  sister  to 
Henry  Fielding  than  as  authoress  of^Davtd  Simple, 
which  was,  for  a  time,  ascribed  to  her  brother. 
David  Simple  is  the  ingenuous  young  man  who 
goes  out  into  the  world  "  in  search  of  a  real 
friend."  If  Sarah  Fielding  shows  no  remark- 
able power  in  narrative,  she  can  analyse  char- 
acter ;  and  David  Simple,  which  appeared  soon 
after  Pamela  and  Joseph  Andrews,  can  claim  the 
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distinction  of  being  one  of  the  first  of   English 
novels. 

There  is  naturally  a  didactic  bias  in  the  very 
theme  of  David  Simple:  but  this  is  the  whole 
business  ot&asselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  the  single 
novel,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  of  the  great  Dr.  John- 
son (1709-84).  Rasselas  is  the  English  example 
of  the  philosophic  tale,  which  was  a  favourite  child 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  represented  in  France 
by  Voltaire's  Candide.  The  second-hand  book- 
shop without  a  copy  of  Rasselas  is,  perhaps,  still 
the  exception  ;  and  for  the  greater  part  of  a 
century  it  retained  its  popularity  as  an  edifying 
birthday-gift  for  the  young  lady  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  though  she  is  now  no  longer  in  danger. 
So  great  was  Boswell's  admiration  for  the  book 
that  he  made  it  a  rule  to  read  Rasselas  at  least 
once  a  year ;  and,  if  few  of  us  are  tempted  to 
follow  his  example,  the  book  is  hardly  the  monu- 
ment of  dullness  the  unimaginative  take  it  to 
be.  "  No  prig,"  writes  John  Wilson  in  Nodes 
Ambrosiance,  "  shall  ever  persuade  me  that  Rasselas 
is  not  a  noble  performance."  Johnson  wrote  the 
book  (not  a  long  one)  in  the  evenings  of  one  week, 
in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  mother's 
funeral.  The  book  relates  the  experiences  and 
reflections  of  an  Abyssinian  prince  who  escapes 
with  his  sister  Nekayah  from  the  irksome  luxury  of 
a  Happy  Valley  to  wander  among  men  and  cities 
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in  search  of  the  secret  of  contentment  and  hap- 
piness. Their  quest  is  in  vain  ;  and  the  title  of 
Johnson's  poem,  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes, 
might  well  stand  as  the  sub-title  of  his  prose- 
tale  :  for  Rasselas  and  his  sister  learn  that  "  of 
those  wishes  that  they  had  formed  .  .  .  none 
could  be  obtained."  Johnson  makes  no  pre- 
tence to  Eastern  colouring,  and  the  musings 
are  those  of  the  great  lexicographer  ;  but  Ras- 
selas has  both  interest  and  charm  in  the  note 
of  pervading  melancholy,  the  Johnsonian  style, 
and  the  strong  ethical  individuality  of  its  reflec- 
tions. It  can  also  be  said  for  Dr.  Johnson  that 
the  story  he  has  to  tell  he  tells  with  admirable  X 
sense  of  proportion. 

Among  writers  of  novels  of  a  miscellaneous 
kind,  who  present  no  definite  features  permit- 
ting of  classification,  it  will  be  enough  to  notice 
three — Charles  Johnstone  (1719  ?-i  800),  Henry 
Brooke  (1703-83),  and  Henry  Mackenzie  (1745- 
1831).  Johnstone  was  the  author  of  Chrysal^or 
the  Adventures  of  a  Guinea,  an  unsparing,  com- 
prehensive, and  fiercely  satirical  tale,  in  which 
we  see  the  blackness  of  life  and  little  of  its  light. 
The  guinea  passes  from  hand,  frequently  by  dis- 
honourable means,  and  rarely  does  it  find  itself 
in  the  possession  of  an  honest  person.  The  form 
of  the  narrative,  which  Johnstone  was  not  the 
first  to  use,  in  which  a  tale  is  told  from  the 
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point  of  view  of  an  inanimate  object,  was  quickly 
copied,  and  the  mine  has  not  yet  been  exhausted. 
The  Fool  of  Quality,  by  Henry  Brooke,  is  a  novel 
of  high-flown  sentiment,  which  called  forth  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  Charles  Kingsley.  It 
is  as  compendiously  didactic  as  Chrysal  is  satiri- 
>  cal,  and  the  story  almost  disappears  beneath  num- 
berless digressions,  which  treat  of  urgent  social 
and  political  reforms  ;  while  vice  is  attacked  and 
virtue  praised  in  comprehensive  detail.  The 
book  is  an  incoherent  medley,  without  pretence 
to  artistic  form.  Henry  Mackenzie,  who  lived 
to  a  great  age,  spent  his  life  in  Edinburgh,  be- 
coming, in  the  words  of  Lockhart,  "  the  patriarch 
of  Scottish  belles  lettres"  and  the  friend  of  Scott. 
He  was  little  more  in  The  Man  of  Feeling,  The 
Man  of  the  World,  and  Julia  de  Roubigne  than  the 
parodist  or  echo  of  Sterne.  The  whole  secret  of 
Sterne  is  not  his  tears,  his  sentiment,  and  his 
broken  style  ;  and  the  reputation  of  Mackenzie, 
which  was  once  high,  has  long  since  deservedly 
sunk. 

Horace  Walpole  (1717-97),  third  son  of  the 
great  statesman,  gay,  fastidious,  indifferent,  and 
artificial,  left  as  his  chief  literary  legacy  his  Letters. 
His  epicurean  scepticism  was  characteristic  of  the 
age  ;  and  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  has  declared  that, 
"The  history  of  England  throughout  a  very  large 
segment  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  simply  a 
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synonym  for  the  works  of  Horace  Walpole." 
But  trifler,  cynic,  and  sceptic  though  he  was,  a 
vein  of  satirical  seriousness  probably  underlay 
nearly  all  his  affectations,  including  his  ridiculous 
Gothic  mansion  with  pasteboard  battlements  at 
Twickenham.  The  sham  Gothic  of  Strawberry 
Hill  was  in  architecture  what  Walpole's  novel, 
The  Castle  of  Otranto  (1764),  was  in  literature. 
No  single  explanation  of  a  crude  but  gradually 
increasing  interest  in  the  romantic  will  suffice ; 
but  slight  indications  of  this  new  interest  make 
their  appearance  before  Walpole  exactly  met  a 
half-conscious  tendency  with  his  novel.  The 
Castle  of  Otranto  is  full  of  sensational  absurdi-^ 
ties,  a  picture  which  breathes  and  utters  sighs, 
a  statue  which  drips  blood  at  the  nose;  but 
Walpole  manages  the  mystery  of  his  story  skil- 
fully; and,  meretricious  as  is  the  historical 
atmosphere  and  setting,  he  can  claim  originality 
in  inaugurating  a  new  type  of  romance  which 
founded  a  busy  and  prosperous  school  of  imi- 
tators. The  novel  is,  at  least,  an  indication  that 
men  grew  weary  with  the  dominant  rationalism 
of  the  age,  and  received  gladly  tales  which  ap- 
pealed wholly  to  the  imagination. 

Walpole's  most  important  imitators  and  dis- 
ciples were  William  Beckford  (1759-1844), 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  (1764-1823),  Matthew  Gregory 
Lewis  (1775-1818),  and  Charles  Robert  Maturin 
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(1782-1824).  They  and  others  continued  to 
pour  out  the  pseudo-historical  novel  of  romance 
till  Scott  relegated  them  to  oblivion.  William 
Beckford,  who  succeeded  at  eleven  to  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  squandered  his  vast 
wealth  in  building  operations  on  his  estate  at 
Fonthill  in  Wiltshire,  is  remembered  by  his  Ori- 
ental romance,  vathek,  which  he  professed  to  have 
written  in  three  days  and  two  nights  without  taking 
off  his  clothes  ;  but  the  story  has  since  been  ex- 
posed as  an  inexactitude.  The  distinguishing 
merits  of  Vathek  are  the  wealth  and  even  sublimity 
of  Beckford's  imagination,  and  the  realism  of  his 

x 

Oriental  atmosphere.  The  book  is  full  of  ludi- 
crous extravagance,  which  is,  however,  redeemed 
by  a  mocking  humour  ;  and  the  concluding  de- 
scription of  the  Hall  of  Eblis  is  imaginatively 
great  writing.  Byron,  greatly  daring,  couples  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  with  Shakespeare  and 
Schiller  ;  but  though  she  succeeded  in  being  the 
most  popular  novelist  of  the  last  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  her  work  has  no  truly  great 
qualities.  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  and  her  other 
tales,  follow  the  pattern  set  by  Walpole  in  the  use 
of  supernatural  agencies.  But  they  have  more 
.  background,  and  she  adds  a  new  element  in  the 
marked  power  she  displays  of  suggesting  a  terror 
and  mystery  lying  behind  the  visible — what  Jeffrey 
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called  a  "  latent  sense  of  supernatural  awe,"  and 
Hazlitt  "the  dim  and  shadowy  veil  which  she 
draws  over  the  objects  of  her  fancy."  The  influ- 
ence of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  was  far-reaching  ;  and  we 
may  even,  perhaps,  trace  to  her  the  sensational 
element  in  Charlotte  Bronte.  M.  G.  Lewis,  often 
known  as  "  Monk  "  Lewis,  succeeded,  at  least  with 
one  book,  in  eclipsing  the  popularity  of  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe. He  gave  early  evidence  of  literary  pro- 
clivities, and  a  reading  of  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho 
inspired  him  with  a  spirit  of  emulation,  which 
resulted  in  The  Monk,  a  tale  filled  with  grisly 
horrors,  phantoms,  and  spectres.  At  a  later  date, 
Scott  and  Southey  contributed  to  his  crude  Tales 
of  Wonder.  In  private  life  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  kindly  and  tedious  man.  He  was  the 
owner  of  plantations  in  the  West  Indies,  and  his 
best  work  is  to  be  found  in  his  Journal  of  a  West 
Indian  Proprietor,  published  sixteen  years  after  his 
death.  Charles  Maturin.  who  began  life  as  a 
clergyman,  wrote,  besides  dramas,  a  number  of 
tales  of  terror,  beginning  with  The  Fatal  Revenge. 
^Melmoth  the  Wanderer  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  his 
novels.  His  distinguishing  merit  is  the  skill  (in 
which  he  surpasses  Mrs.  Radcliffe)  with  which  he 
suggests  a  nameless  terror  and  mystery.  But 
before  either  had  finished  writing,  the  sensa- 
tionalism of  the  school  of  terror  was  overshadowed 
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by  the  genius  with  which  Scott   resuscitated  the 
life  of  the  middle  ages  in  the  Waverley  Novels. 

The  revival  of  romanticism,  which  with  some 
writers  took  the  form  of  sensationalism,  with  others, 
largely  under  the  influence  of  Rousseau,  received  a 
theoretical  and  doctrinaire  character.  In  Jfexm^ 
sprang,  or  Man  as  He  is  Not,  Robert  Bage  (1728— 
1801)  reflects  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  those  new 
ideas,  social  or  political,  which  came  actively  to 
life  with  the  French  Revolution.  He  was  an  able 
man  ;  but  his  story  is  told  with  incredible  clumsi- 
ness. Nevertheless  he  rivals  Richardson  himself 
,  in  his  analysis  of  the  female  character,  and  Miss 
Fluart,  the  strong-minded  woman,  is  powerfully 
drawn.  Thomas  Holcroft  (1745-1809),  who  led 
a  life  of  great  activity  and  variety,  as  pedlar,  stable- 
boy,  journalist,  translator,  actor,  dramatist  and 
novelist,  and  was  imprisoned  for  his  revolutionary 
opinions,  has  left  us  an  autobiography  of  extra- 
ordinary interest.  His  novels,  notably  Anna  St. 
Ives  and  Hugh  Trevor,  written  after  the  French 
Revolution,  embody  the  ideas  underlying  that  move- 
ment. But  the  most  important  of  the  political 
theorists  who  were  also  novelists  was  William 
Godwin  (1756-1836)  who,  later  in  life,  imbued 
Shelley  with  a  belief  in  the  perfectability  of  men 
if  they  could  be  released  from  the  fetters  of  con- 
vention, law,  and  religion.  This  was  the  root  idea 
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of  Political  Justice]  a  book  which  had  a  great  influ- 
ence in  its  day,  though  the  argument  of  Godwin 
is  confused,  and  his  exposition  pedantic  and 
wearisome.  But  his  love  of  liberty  and  justice 
was  sincere  ;  and  he  was  not  altogether  wanting 
in  acuteness  of  vision  and  reflective  power.  As  a 
man  he  was  hardly  an  admirable  character.  He 
was  always  in  financial  difficulties,  and  always 
borrowing,  and  when  introduced  to  a  stranger  he 
would  call  the  next  morning  to  learn  whether  his 
new  acquaintance  would  be  likely  to  lend  him 
money.  He  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  attack- 
ing Governments  and  institutions,  and  finally 
accepted  a  sinecure  Government  office.  Godwin 
was,  in  Hazlitt's  phrase,  "  married  twice,  to  Reason 
and  to  Fancy."  The  theories  expounded  in  Poli- 
tical Justice  form  the  background  of  his  two  most 
important  novels,  Caleb  Williams  and  St.  Leon?  The 
former  is  an  indictment  of  society,  of  the  law  which 
is  one  thing  for  the  poor  and  another  for  the  rich. 
But,  despite  its  burden  of  ideas,  Caleb  Williams 
reveals  a  fine  dramatic  sense ;  and,  in  Professor  ' 
Omond's  words,  "  as  a  study  of  morbid  pathology 
it  has  few  rivals  in  the  language."  In  St.  Leon 
the  philosopher  has  been  converted  to  the  belief 
that  the  social  affections  may  play  a  useful  part  in 
life.  The  historical  element  of  the  tale  is  full  of 
incongruities;  though  this  did  not  prevent  the 
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author  complacently    patronising   Scott  after  the 
appearance  of  the  Waverley  Novels. 

Didactic  novelists  of  another  stamp  were  Hannah 
More  (1745-1833),  Walpole's  "holy  Hannah," 
Mrs.  Inchbald  (1753-1821),  and  Thomas  Day 
(1748-1789).  Mrs.  More  left  scarcely  any  branch 
of  literature  untouched,  and  won  fame  in  each. 
She  came  forward  late  in  life  as  a  novelist  with 

^Calebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife  (1809),  which  is  as  much 
a  moral  tract  as  a  novel,  and  more  likely  now  to 
be  known  by  name  than  read.  Mrs.  Inchbald, 
though  she  suffered  from  difficulty  in  utterance, 
commenced  life  as  an  actress,  and  then  became 
playwright  and  novelist.  Her  novels,  A  Simple 
Story  and  Nature  and  Art,  are  essentially  didactic, 
dealing  with  the  education  of  the  young  and  social 
convention.  But  Mrs.  Inchbald  shows  marked 
^  individuality  of  treatment,  brilliant  cleverness,  and 
power  in  characterisation  ;  though  her  pathos  is 
overwrought.  Miss  Edgeworth,  however,  con- 
fesses to  have  been  more  moved  by  A  Simple  Story 
than  any  novel,  without  exception,  she  ever  read. 
Of  Thomas  Day  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he 

/    was  the  author  of  the  once  famous  child's  book, 
Sandford  and  Merton. 

Another  and  better  tendency  in  imaginative 
writing  is  illustrated  by  Frances  Burney  (1752- 
1840),  who  was  followed  though  not  imitated  by 
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her  sister-novelist,  Jane  Austen  (1775-1817),  one 
of  the  greatest  of  English  novelists,  who  claims  by 
right  a  chapter  to  herself.  'The  novel  of  domestic! 
manners  was  already  to  be  found  in  Richardson,  j 
Fielding,  and  Smollett./  But  a  great  change  had 
passed  over  English  social  life  since  the   middle 
of  the  century  :  manners  were  more  refined,  the 
proprieties  were  more  strictly  observed,  and  novels 
which  had  once  been  the  common  reading  of  the 
drawing-room    were    now    banished    as    indecent. 
Smollett  and  Fielding  were  regarded  as  low  ;  and 
even    Richardson   was    beginning    to    be    thought 
lengthy  and  dull.     They  belonged,  moreover,  to 
past  history  ;  and  the  social  life  they  depicted  had 
grown  unfamiliar  to  readers  living  three  or  four 
decades  later.     It  was  reserved  for  Miss  Burney  I 
to  revive  the  true  novel  of  domestic  life  and  the  t 
social    round,   purified    of    the    sentimentalism  of 
Richardson    and    the    realism     of     Fielding    and   I 
Smollett.     She  was  born   at   King's  Lynn,  where 
her  father  was  an  organist.      Her  education  was 
neglected,  and  at  eight  years  of  age  she  did  not 
know  her  alphabet  ;  but  when  her  father  moved 
to   London   in    1760  she  came  into  contact  with 
cultured  society,  including  Johnson,  Reynolds,  and 
Garrick,    and    she    began    to   educate    herself    by 
reading  at  random  in  her  father's  library.     As  a 
child  she  showed  a  natural  propensity  for  scrib- 
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bling  ;  and  she  did  not  contradict  the  rumour, 
which  spread  upon  the  appearance  of  her  first 
novel,  Eta&tti,  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  young  girl 
of  seventeen.  In  point  of  fact  Miss  Burney  was 
ten  years  older  when  Evelina  took  the  town  by 
storm.  Burke,  Gibbon,  Johnson,  and  Sheridan 
were  all  enthusiastic  admirers,  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  sat  up  all  night  to  read  Evelina.  Miss 

IBurney's  first  novel  is  written  in  the  letter-form 
of  Richardson,  in  a  simple,  unadorned,  and 
pleasant  style.  The  difficulties  of  the  heroine  on 
points  of  etiquette,  propriety,  and  honour,  when 
she  finds  herself  in  the  unaccustomed  surround- 
ings of  fashionable  life  in  London  are  admirably 
portrayed  ;  and  Miss  Burney  exhibits  close  and 
original  power  of  observation  in  the  variety  of 
characters  whom  she  draws.  Dr.  Johnson  gave 
her  the  title  of  "  character-monger,"  and  the  name 
is  fully  deserved,  though  Miss  Burney  is  not  free 
from  faults  of  exaggeration,  and  she  is  apt  to 
make  her  people  embodiments  of  a  mood.  Her 
satirical  treatment  is  not  sufficiently  light-handed, 
and  is  clumsy  compared  to  the  subtlety  of  Jane 
Austen.  'Cecilia,  her  second  novel,  is  not  so  good  ; 
the  illusion  of  reality  is  not  as  well  maintained, 
and  Miss  Burney's  tendency  to  caricature  is  more 
manifest.  But  contemporary  opinion  was  satisfied, 
and  placed  Cecilia  by  the  side  of  Evelina.  After 
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live  years  of  "  slavery "  as  keeper  of  the  queen's 
robes,  Miss  Burney  retired,  and  two  years  later 
she  married  General  D'Arblay,  a  French  refugee, 
and  spent  many^years  in  France.  Her  later  novels, 
Camilla  and  The  Wanderer,  are  ruined  by  the  affec- 
tation of  a  pompous  and  stilted  Johnsonian  style, 
which  had  already  begun  to  make  its  appearance 
in  Cecilia.  The  true  significance  of  Miss  Burney^ 
lies  in  her  two  early  novels,  and  her  restoration  of 
the  realistic  painting  of  everyday  life,  unmixed 
with  false  romanticism,  sentiment,  or  doctrinaire 
theories. 

James  Ballantyne  used  to  relate  that  nothing 
could  gratify  Scott  more  than  to  say  of  his  work, 
"  Positively  this  is  equal  to  Miss  Edgeworth,"  and 
Scott  himself  more  than  acknowledged  the  debt  of 
suggestion  he  owed  to  her  when  he  tried  to  por- 
tray the  peasantry  and  land  of  Scotland  in  the 
spirit  in  which  Miss  Edgeworth  had  drawn  the 
people,  cabins,  and  peat-bogs  of  Ireland.  Maria 
Edgeworth  (1767—1849)  was  born  in  England, 
but  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  Ireland. 
She  owed  her  education  to  her  father,  Richard 
Lovell  Edgeworth,  himself  the  author  of  several 
engineering  and  educational  works.  The  daughter 
began  as  an  authoress  by  following  in  her  father's 
footsteps,  and  publishing,  with  the  immense  con- 
fidence of  youth,  a  compendious  Parent's  Assistant, 
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in  six  volumes.  Other  educational  books  followed  ; 
and  the  moral  purpose  never  deserts  Miss  Edge- 
worth  in  anything  she  ever  wrote.  Her  first 
novel,  Castle  Rackrent,  published  anonymously, 
brought  her  fame.  Miss  Edgeworth  set  herself 
to  give  a  living  and  realistic  picture  of  Irish 
peasant  life ;  and  she  was  the  first  writer  who 
attempted  to  found  the  interest  of  her  representa- 
tion of  "  low  life,"  not  on  incident  but  wholly 
upon  characterisation, 'and  to*  this  end  her  true 
and  genuine  gift  of  humour  assisted.  The  best  of 
her  other  novels  are  ^Belinda,  The  Absentee,  and 
^Ormond.  Miss  Edgeworth's  chief  claim  to  remem- 
brance are  her  racy  and  humorous  pictures  of 
Irish  life.  The  pattern  she  set  was  followed  by 
Scott  for  his  own  country  ;  and  since  their  time 
almost  every  county  in  the  United  Kingdom  has 
produced  its  specialist  in  local  scene-painting  and 
characterisation.  The  fault  of  Miss  Edgeworth's 
novels  is  a  vein  of  dullness  inspired  by  the  moral 
purpose,  which  was  for  her  the  most  important 
feature  of  her  books.  The  moral  reacts  on  her 
characters,  and  they  too  often  tend  to  become 
mere  types  of  the  virtues  and  the  vices  ;  and,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  the  circumstances  in  which 
'they  are  placed  appear  to  the  reader  artificial 
rather  than  inevitable. 

A  point  of  interest,  which  the  latter  half  of  the 
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eighteenth  century  brings  to  light,  is  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  women-writers.  Be- 
tween 1770  and  the  appearance  of  Scott  as  a 
novelist  the  most  important  work  in  fiction  was 
done  by  women.  In  addition  to  writers  already 
named,  women  alone  claim  notice  in  the  period 
which  antedates  the  point  of  cleavage  marked  by 
the  Waverley  Novels.  Susan  Edmonstone  Ferrier 
(1782-1854),  though  she  published  her  first  novel 
four  years  later  than  Waverley  and  outlived  Scott 
by  more  than  twenty  years,  belongs  by  virtue  of 
her  work  to  the  earlier  period.  Her  three  novels, 

^'^  L^^*  ^^ 

Marriage,  The  Inheritance,  and  Destiny,  contain  lively 
and  clever  portraiture  of  Scottish  life,  so  good 
that  it  was,  at  one  time,  attributed  to  Scott  him- 
self. Mrs — Brunton  (1778-1818),  authoress  of 
Self-Control  and  Discipline,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
edition  of  Miss  Ferrier  in  weaker  terms,  though 
she  is  not  without  individual  merit.  Lady  Morgan 
(1783  7-1859)  is  now  chiefly  remembered  as  a 
figure  in  social  life,  and  the  authoress  of  one  good 
novel,  The  Wild  Irish  Girl*  Two  sisters,  Jang. 
(1776-1850)  and  Anna  Maria  Porter  (1780-1832), 
were  both  prolific  novelists.  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw 
Mid  Scottish  Chiefs, "romantic  novels  by  the  former, 
had  an  immense  success,  and  still  appear  in 
separate  reprints.  Her  claim  that  Scott  was  an 
imitator  who  exploited  an  article  invented  by 

I 
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herself,  whether  true  or  untrue,  could  not  now 
make  a  difference  in  our  relative  estimate  of  Miss 
Porter  and  Walter  Scott. 

The  history  of  the  novel  from  the  death  of 
Richardson,  Fielding,  and  Smollett  exhibits  a 
curious  and  apparently  erratic  course.  The  greater 
masters  of  the  eighteenth-century  novel  had  shown 
the  adaptability  of  the  form  as  a  garment  to  clothe 
almost  every  conceivable  subject  and  scene  ;  and 
the  tide,  which  still  flows  with  increasing  volume 
every  day,  commenced  to  pour  from  the  press  and 
to  circulate  from  the  library,  ^i  he  novel  was 
used  as  an  instrument  of  ethical  and  philosophical 
instruction  by  Johnson,  as  a  mirror  of  mood  and 
sentiment  by  Mackenzie,  as  a  weapon  of  satire  by 
Johnstone  ;  it  was  used  by  the  romantic  terrorists, 
typified  by  Mrs.  Radcliffe  ;  the  new  social  theorists, 
represented  by  Godwin,  found  in  it  a  ready  means 
of  publishing  their  indictment  of  orthodox  institu- 
tions ;  others,  like  Hannah  More,  improved  the 
age  with  edifying  tales  ;  Miss  Burney  and  Miss 
Austen  turned  it  to  the  strict  transcript  of  social 
life  ;  and  Miss  Edgeworth  was  the  inaugurator  of 
the  novel  of  peasant  life^x 

In  every  field  excellent  work  was  produced,  but 

we  are  struck  with  its  uneveness,  and  the  tenta- 

v 

tive  character  of  its  aim  and  achievement  in  the 
majority  of  cases — a  generalising  statement  which 
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must  make  an  absolute  exception  in  favour  of  the 
perfect  artistry  of  Jane  Austen.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  genius  of  Scott  to  weld,  not  all,  but  many 
of  these  vacillating  tendencies  into  the  unity  of  the 
Waverley  Novels  ;  and  after  Scott  the  history  of  the 
novel  develops  from  a  fresh  point  of  vantage. 


CHAPTER    IX 

JANE  AUSTEN   (1775-1817). 

ENVY,  poverty,  the  love  of  fame,  these  and  other 
causes  have  produced  writers  before  now.  But 
Jane  Austen  had  none  of  these  incentives  to 
writing ;  she  was  not,  apparently,  over-anxious 
for  fame  ;  and  she  could  live  an  evenly  respect- 
able and  comfortable  life  without  working  for 
a  living.  She  wrote  by  instinct,  and  without 
much  thinking  about  it,  at  any  time  when  the 
mood  came  upon  her.  She  could  write  as  well 
with  her  manuscript  balanced  on  her  knees,  while 
people  were  talking  in  the  room,  as  at  her  own 
desk  in  the  sunny  window-corner.  She  began  to 
write  early,  and  filled  many  copy-books  with 
girlish  stories  before  she  was  sixteen  years  old. 
Her  first  three  novels  were  written  one  after 
another  and  left  unpublished ;  nor  did  there  seem 
much  likelihood  of  their  appearing  in  print.  It 
requires  something  more  even  than  mere  en- 
thusiasm to  persevere  in  this  way  without  recog- 
nition outside  the  family  circle.  Jane  Austen 

belongs  obviously  to  the  category  of  writers  born, 

132 
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who  come  with  a  vocation.  Her  writing  never 
assumed  a  predominant  place  even  in  her  own 
eyes ;  she  made  no  parade  of  it  ;  she  added  a  little 
to  her  manuscript  whenever  she  happened  to  be 
doing  nothing  more  important  ;  and  yet,  in  her 
own  chosen  sphere,  she  approached  perfection  of 
craftsmanship,  and  has'never  been  excelled  by  any- 
body. This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we 
remember  that  Jane  Austen  can  hardly  be  called 
an  intellectual  woman  ;  and  probably  no  writer 
equally  great  has  ever  mixed  less  with  intellectual 
people.  It  is  almost  true  to  say  that  she  never 
met  a  person  of  distinct  originality  and  genius. 
But  the  classic  statement  that  a  power  to  appre- 
ciate Miss  Austen's  writing  is  a  test  of  intellect  is 
mere  commonplace  matter-of-fact,  and  those  who 
find  her  tiresome,  flat,  and  trivial  are  at  liberty  to 
draw  their  own  inferences. 

At  the  distance  of  a  century  few  books  come 
back  to  us  with  so  modern  a  ring  as  the  novels 
of  Jane  Austen.  We  may  be  reminded  that  in 
atmosphere  and  environment  her  stories  belong 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  that  in  the  conversa- 
tion, habits  and  manners  of  her  people,  the 
furniture  of  their  houses  and  their  attendance, 
Miss  Austen  gives  us  a  realistic  picture  of  social 
life  before  the  advent  of  those  constitutional, 
religious,  and  scientific  changes  which  mark  the 
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Victorian  era  and  the  nineteenth  century  proper. 
But,  if  we  can  hardly  count  Jane  Austen  among 
those  "  stout  and  earnest  persons,"  who,  according 
to  Emerson,  make  history  (though  Mr.  Chesterton 
has  spoken  of  her  "  boisterous  masculinity"),  she 
does  by  sheer  force  of  genius  create  a  place  for 
herself ;  and  she  was  always  as  distant  from  Miss 
Burney,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Miss  Ferrier,  Hannah 
More  and  the  others,  as  we  are  from  them.  If 
Miss  Austen  were,  by  means  of  a  time-machine, 
transported  to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  she  would  hardly  find  herself  out  of 
place,  and  would  soon  sit  down  to  sketch  the 
social  life  and  types  she  saw  about  her.  No 
doubt  there  would  be  some  changes  in  her  tales. 
Her  people  would  travel  by  train,  instead  of 
taking  long  and  tedious  coach-journeys,  or 
going  by  the  diligence.  They  would  talk  a 
little  differently.  Her  young  ladies  would  be 
less  starched  and  prim  than  they  are.  They 
would  be  allowed  to  do  outrageous  things,  to 
the  mind  of  Jane  Austen's  time,  without  exciting 
comment.  It  may  be  as  disagreeable  to  walk  on 
a  muddy  road  now  as  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago,  but  we  do  not  regard  it  as  conduct  in- 
delicate and  unbecoming  in  a  young  lady,  even 
if  she  be  unaccompanied.  But  in  Miss  Austen's 
day  they  exclaimed — 
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"  To  walk  three  miles,  or  four  miles,  or  five 
miles,  or  whatever  it  is,  above  her  ankles  in  dirt, 
and  alone,  quite  alone  !  What  could  she  mean 
by  it  ?  It  seems  to  me  to  show  an  abominable 
sort  of  conceited  independence,  a  most  country- 
town  indifference  to  decorum." 

And,  modern  as  is  the  tone  of  the  novels,  we 
are  constantly  reminded  by  phrases  and  tricks  of 
speech  that  we  are  not  reading  a  book  written  only 
the  other  day.  The  gaiety-loving  young  woman 
of  to-day,  who  found  a  scarcity  of  interesting 
society  in  the  country,  would  not  comment  on  the 
want  of  "  smart  beaux "  and  "  genteel  young 
men."  "  Prodigious,"  "  vastly/'  "  particularly  civil," 
"  amiable,"  "  elegant  young  female,"  "  genteel," 
— words  and  phrases  of  the  kind  evidently  be- 
longed to  the  polite  slang  of  the  drawing-room 
and  tea-table  ;  though,  to  give  Miss  Austen  her 
due,  she  is  apt  to  keep  many  of  these  phrases 
for  those  whom  she  regards  as  not  quite  ladies. 
But  these  and  other  matters  are  not  the  essentials 
of  her  work  ;  they  belong  to  the  accidental  form 
her  tales  took  because  she  happened  to  be  born 
at  a  certain  time.  What  we  remember  when  wel 
lay  her  books  down  is  her  delicate  humour,  herV 
subtle  satire,  and  her  careful  and  minutely- 1 
wrought  character-studies.  The  study  of  char- 1 
acters  in  interaction  is  the  groundwork  of  Miss  -^/ 
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Austen's  novels,  and  she  has  comparatively  little 
interest  in  events  and  episodes.  Her  most  blood- 
curdling adventure  is  an  elopement,  and  she  is 
not  greatly  interested  in  it  at  that ;  and  the  worst 
villain  of  her  books  is  never  a  frightening  person. 
He  may  have  other  faults,  but  we  feel  that  his 
chief  sin  is  a  disagreeable  and  tactless  manner, 
which  makes  him  an  intolerable  guest  at  polite 
tea-tables.  The  very  titles  of  Miss  Austen's  novels 
tell  us  that  they  deal  in  temperament  and  character 
— Pride  and  Prejudice ,  Sense  and  Sensibility t  Persuasion. 
Miss  Mitton  observes  that  the  average  person, 
who  has  not  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject, 
probably  carries  about  with  him  the  vague  and 
general  idea  that  Miss  Austen  is  "  very  little 
earlier  than,  if  not  contemporary  with,  Charlotte 
Bronte  or  George  Eliot."  As  a  matter  of  fact 
she  was  born  in  1775,  the  birth-year  of  Charles 
Lamb  and  Walter  Savage  Landor.  Walter  Scott 
was  then  a  lame  little  boy  four  years  old ;  Cowper 
had  scarcely  begun  to  write  ;  Burns  had  not  been 
heard  of  ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  had  still  nine  years 
of  life  before  him.  Jane  Austen's  father  was  a 
clergyman  of  ability,  who  won  a  fellowship  at 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  and  was  presented  by 
his  college  to  the  living  of  Steventon  in  Hamp- 
shire, where  Jane  was  born.  She  lived  at  Steven- 
ton  till  she  was  twenty-six  and  her  father  resigned 
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the  living.  The  family  then  went  to  Bath,  where 
four  years  later  Mr.  Austen  died.  After  a  time 
the  mother  and  sisters  removed  to  Southampton, 
where  they  remained  four  years,  till  in  1809 
they  took  a  cottage  at  Chawton  in  Hampshire. 
Jane  Austen  died  at  Winchester  in  1817.  She 
was  buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral.  The  story 
reads  baldly,  but  there  is  nothing  more  to  tell — 
except  the  novels.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  life  more  barren  of  marked  incident  than  the 
life  of  Jane  Austen. 

But  underneath  the  monotony  of  the  days 
there  was  light  and  colour.  Life,  with  its  daily  I 
round  and  common  task,  furnished  Jane  Austen  • 
with  ample  amusement  and  interest.  She  was 
incapable  of  being  tired,  solemn,  or  bored.  She 
was  keenly  observant,  and  excellently  placed  in 
her  leisured  position  to  note  the  comedy  of  life. 
We  can  see  this  in  her  letters  to  her  sister 
Cassandra.  There  is  a  gaiety  and  a  quiet,  reserved 
laughter  in  these  letters  which  makes  them  ex- 
cellent reading.  She  was  not  hurried,  nor  inclined 
to  take  things  too  seriously,  and  she  had  time  to 
watch.  She  read  a  great  deal,  and  with  good 
critical  acumen,  but  not  systematically  nor  over- 
seriously.  The  circulating  library  was  then,  as 
now,  actively  alive,  and  a  steady  stream  of  new 
novels  flowed  from  the  press.  In  one  place  she 
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speaks  of  "  our  family,  who  are  great  novel  readers, 
and  not  ashamed  of  being  so."  Mr.  Collins,  we 
remember,  when  he  was  invited  to  read  aloud  to 
the  Bennets,  was  handed  a  book  which  forced  him 
to  protest  that  he  "never  read  novels";  and  '<  after 
some  deliberation  he  chose  Fordyce's  Sermons." 
In  Northanger  Abbey  Hetnry  Tilney,  the  clergy- 
man, says  to  Catherine  Morland,  "  The  person,  be 
it  gentleman  or  lady,  who  has  not  pleasure  in  a 
good  novel,  must  be  intolerably  stupid  " — a  senti- 
ment as  flattering  to  the  many  as  it  is  true.  Miss 
Edgeworth,  Miss  Burney,  Jane  Porter,  Hannah 
More,  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  "Monk"  Lewis  —  Jane 
Austen  probably  read  them  all,  and  a  host  of 
other  novelists,  who  have  since  slipped  into  the 
pit  of  oblivion. 

But  writing,  rather  than  reading,  was  her  natural 
bent  and  passion.     She  began  her  first  novel  when 
she  was  twenty-one,  though  it  was  not  published  till 
sixteen  years  after  it  was  finished.     Pride  and  Pre 
judice,  or  First  Impressions,  as  she  first  called*  it,  is 


not  only  Miss  Austen's  earliest  novel,  but  it  remains 
undoubtedly  her  best ;  and  to  the  end  of  her  life 
there  is  marvellously  little  difference  in  the  per- 
fection of  her  technique  and  workmanship.  This 
is  a  noteworthy  and  significant  fact.  Few  great 
novels  have  been  written  till  the  author  is  reaching 
middle  age,  and  has  had  a  wide  experience  of  life. 
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But  Jane  Austen  finished  Pride  and  Prejudice  when 
she  was  twenty-two,  and  virtually  had  no  experi- 
ence of  life  outside  the  doors  of  a  country  vicarage. 
In  her  first  novel  the  touch  and  fingering  is  sure, 
the  humour  sparkling,  and  the  plot  is  developed 
better  than  in  any  other  of  her  books,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Emma.  There  is  nothing 
which  can  be  fairly  entitled  a  mystery,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  guess  what  the  outcome  of  the  tale 
will  be — that  is,  if  we  refrain  from  the  base  habit 
of  turning  to  the  end  first.  Sense  and  Sensibility, 
which  followed,  was,  to  qualify  a  previous  state- 
ment, written,  in  the  form  of  letters,  earlier  than 
Pride  and  Prejudice;  but  Miss  Austen  afterwards 
took  her  old  story  in  hand  and  entirely  rewrote 
it.  The  satire  is  hardly  as  keen  and  fine  as  in  the 
earlier  book,  and  we  miss  those  single  phrases  or 
sentences  which  flash  the  whole  character  upon 
us.  ^Northanger  Abbey  was  finished  in  1803,  after 
the  family  had  mbve3  to  Bath.  The  novel  began 
as  a  "parody  of  the  sensational  story  of  the  Mysteries 
of  Udolpho  type,  but  Miss  Austen's  love  of  reality 
was  too  strong  for  her,  and,  as  with  Fielding  sixty 
years  earlier,  truth  to  nature  took  the  place  of 
burlesque.  From  1803  to  1812  we  have  a  gap  in 
Miss  Austen's  literary  activity.  Even  her  ardour 
and  enthusiasm  were  chilled  after  writing  three 
hovels  which  remained  in  manuscript  with  but 
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little  likelihood  of  appearing  in  print.  But  in 
1811  she  made  arrangements  to  have  Sense  and 
Sensibility  published  at  her  own  expense  in  three 
small  volumes.  The  book  was  well  received,  and 
the  authoress  was  more  than  surprised  to  receive 
in  time  a  return  of  ^150  upon  her  outlay.  This 
stimulated  her  to  take  up  the  pen  once  more  ;  and 
between  1812  and  1817,  the  year  of  her  death, 
she  wrote  the  second  trio  of  her  novels,  Mansfield 
Park,  Emma,  and  Persuasion.  Emma,  we  have 
already  noted,  ranks  high  in  point  of  construction  ; 
Mansfield  Park  hardly  falls  behind  Pride  and  Prejudice 
in  humour  and  incisiveness,  and  Persuasion  has  a 
note  of  pathos  which  is  foreign  to  the  other  novels. 

The  wonder  of  all  Jane  Austen's  tales  is  that, 
working  within  such  narrow  limits  and  so  confined 
a  sphere  of  emotion  and  incident,  she  succeeds  in 
impressing  her  characters  upon  us.  She  deals 
with  ordinary  people  placed  in  an  environment  of 
?  country  and  country-town  society,  commonplace 
and  trivial  in  their  lives  and  aspirations,  unvexed 
by  deep  emotions,  untroubled  by  the  greater  world, 
and  yet  there  is  no  uncertainty  or  hesitation  in  her 
portrayal,  though  she  never  caricatures  or  exag- 
gerates. As  an  executant  Jane  Austen  never  seems 
to  strain  her  powers,  and  she  is  never  flat. 

"That  young  lady,"  wrote  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
"  had  a  talent  for  describing  the  involvements  and 
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feelings  and  characters  of  ordinary  life,  which  is 
to  me  the  most  wonderful  I  ever  met  with.  The 
big  Bow-wow  strain  I  can  do  myself  like  any  now 
going ;  but  the  exquisite  touch,  which  renders 
ordinary  commonplace  things  and  characters  in- 
teresting from  the  truth  of  the  description,  is 
denied  to  me." 

And  Macaulay,  whom  we  take  no  longer  as  a 
critical  guide,  is  at  least  worth  quoting  here : — 

"  Shakespeare  has  neither  equal  nor  second. 
But  among  those  writers  who  .  .  .  have  approached 
nearest  to  the  manner  of  the  great  master  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  placing  Jane  Austen,  a  woman  of 
whom  England  may  be  justly  proud.  She  has 
given  us  a  multitude  of  characters,  all  in  a  certain 
sense  commonplace,  all  such  as  we  meet  every 
day.  Yet  they  are  all  as  perfectly  discriminated 
from  each  other  as  if  they  were  the  most  eccentric 
human  beings." 

It  is  this  great  quality  in  Jane  Austen's  work 
which  prompts  the  German  critic  to  choose  Pride 
and  Prejudice  as  the  greatest  English  novel  without 
exception.  The  judgment  may  pass  the  mark, 
coming,  as  it  does,  from  a  country  where  the  novel 
has  never  been  quite  successful,  but  at  least  it  is 
interesting.  Macaulay  certainly  strikes  the  right 
note  in  his  last  sentence.  If  we  read  Miss  Austen's 
novels  one  after  the  other  the  scenes  become  con- 
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fused,  they  tend  to  run  into  one  another,  and  blur 
like  ink  on  an  oily  surface  ;  but  the  name  of  each 
personality  calls  up  a  distinct  image.  This  is  a 
difficult  achievement  enough  if  we  try  to  draw  life- 
like sketches  of  individuals  marked  off  from  their 
fellows  by  striking  idiosyncrasies  and  absurdities  ; 
but  the  difficulty  is  increased  a  hundredfold  in  the 
attempt  to  delineate  ordinary  people  of  an  ordinary 
type  moving  in  the  same  tiresome  class  of  society. 
Yet  this  is  what  Jane  Austen  succeeds  in  doing 
with  a  perfect  art,  controlled  by  an  exact  sense 
of  her  needs  and  limitations.  Her  work  was  in 
miniature,  as  she  confessed  herself ;  but  on  the 
small  surface  she  places  the  minutest  details  of 
difference  and  similarity,  and  her  faculty  of  selec- 
tion and  rejection  is  scarcely  ever  at  fault.  Brevity 
is  the  soul  of  wit,  and  it  is  also  the  soul  of  art. 
It  is  as  necessary  to  know  what  to  leave  out  as 
what  to  put  in ;  and  it  is  this  power  of  unerring 
selection  which  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  Miss  Austen's  genius.  It  is  this  faculty  which 
makes  the  incisiveness  and  "  grip  "  of  her  charac- 
terisation. She  brings  her  people  before  us  in 
the  most  ordinary  scenes  of  life,  and,  though  she 
never  seems  to  tell  us,  we  know  to  the  minutest 
detail  what  each  one  looks  like,  the  way  in  which 
they  walk,  their  tricks  of  gesticulation  and  speech. 
It  is  difficult  to  illustrate  Miss  Austen's  art  by  a 
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single  passage ;  the  reading  of  a  whole  book  at 
least  is  necessary  to  an  appreciation  of  it.  In 
Pride  and  Prejudice,  for  instance,  we  are  told  how, 
after  a  certain  amount  of  mixing  in  company  and  in 
ball-rooms,  two  sisters,  Jane  and  Elizabeth  Bennet, 
come  to  marry  Mr.  Bingley  and  Mr.  Darcy.  In 
one  sense  the  tale  is  as  tame  as  it  can  well  be,  but 
the  interest  of  the  book  never  falters,  and  every 
character  stands  out  clear -writ  upon  the  page. 
While  in  Emma  we  are  shown  how  Emma  Wood- 
house,  the  grand  lady  of  the  parish,  who  would 
arrange  everybody's  business  for  them,  and  especi- 
ally their  courtship  and  marriages,  involves  herself 
in  a  proposal  from  the  vicar  whom  she  has  been 
carefully  throwing  in  the  way  of  an  unbefriended 
schoolgirl  protege.  The  theme  is  trite  and  simple, 
but  it  suffices  Jane  Austen  to  throw  into  sharp 
relief  the  characteristics  of  a  number  of  not  very 
markedly  differentiated  people. 

Miss  Austen  is  a  realist,  and  the  note  of  exag-X 
geration  she  carefully  avoided.  Mr.  Collins,  the 
pompous  clergyman,  is  perhaps  the  only  char- 
acter open  to  critical  exception.  His  want  of  per- 
ception and  method  of  talking  just  pass  the  bounds 
of  credibility  ;  but  he  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
slightly  accentuated  satire.  The  scene  where  he 
proposes  to  Elizabeth  Bennet  can  never  be  quoted 
too  often.  He  thus  addresses  the  subject  of  his 
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choice,  with  a  bland  unconsciousness  that  she  can 
scarcely  stifle  her  laughter : 

"  Before  I  am  run  away  with  by  my  feelings 
on  this  subject,  perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  for 
me  to  state  my  reasons  for  marrying.  .  .  .  My 
reasons  for  marrying  are,  first,  that  I  think  it  a 
right  thing  for  every  clergyman  in  easy  circum- 
stances (like  myself)  to  set  the  example  of  matri- 
mony in  his  parish  ;  secondly,  that  I  am  convinced 
that  it  will  add  very  greatly  to  my  happiness  ;  and 
thirdly — which,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  have  mentioned 
earlier — that  it  is  the  particular  advice  and  recom- 
mendation of  the  very  noble  lady  whom  I  have 
the  honour  of  calling  patroness.  .  .  .  And  now 
nothing  remains  for  me  but  to  assure  you  in  the 
most  animated  language  of  the  violence  of  my 
affection." 

Elizabeth's  persistent  refusal  of  him  puzzles  his 
self-esteem,  and  he  can  only  conclude  that — 

11  You  are  not  serious  in  your  rejection  of  me. 
I  shall  choose  to  attribute  it  to  your  wish  of  increas- 
ing my  love  by  suspense,  according  to  the  usual 
practice  of  elegant  females." 

But  we  rarely  feel  anything  unnatural  or  forced 
in  Jane  Austen.  We  read  her  tea-table  and  draw- 
ing-room conversations,  and  are  conscious  that 
this  is  just  the  way  people  talk.  They  never  say 
anything  which  is  exciting,  original,  or  unconven- 
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tional,  but  it  is  never  uninteresting.  The  people 
whom  we  should  find  dull  in  real  life  become 
amazingly  full  of  interest,  and  we  see  an  edging 
of  the  humorous  to  the  most  ordinary  situations. 
And,  despite  the  fact  that  she  deals  with  quiet, 
upper  middle-class  life,  there  is  never  any  tame- 
ness  in  her  presentation  of  the  narrative.  She 
has  the  gift  of  incisive  and  poignant  phrase,  which 
illuminates  a  character  like  a  flashlight,  and  her 
pages  are  full  of  telling  sentences.  On  the  first 
page  of  Mansfield  Park,  for  instance,  we  are  told 
that  of  three  sisters  only  one  succeeded  in  making 
a  good  marriage,  and  that  the  other  two  have  had 
to  be  content  with  something  worse.  "  But,"  says 
Miss  Austen,  tf  there  certainly  are  not  so  many  men 
of  large  fortune  in  the  world  as  there  are  pretty 
women  to  deserve  them."  That  is  a  comment 
which  wears  well  with  its  quaint  reflection  upon 
the  comedy  and  not  the  tragedy  of  the  situation. 
And  what  could  make  a  better  beginning  than  the 
opening  sentence  of  Pride  and  Prejudice  ? — "  It  is  a 
truth  universally  acknowledged,  that  a  single  man 
in  possession  of  a  large  fortune  must  be  in  want 
of  a  wife."  From  that  beginning  we  are  carried 
over  into  the  vivacious  first  chapter,  with  its  con- 
trast of  the  quick,  sarcastic,  and  reserved  Mr. 
Bennet  and  his  fussy  busybody  of  a  wife.  Mothers, 
by  the  way,  always  come  off  badly  in  Jane  Austen. 
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Miss  Austen,  as  she  adopted  the  title  of  her  first 
novel  from  a  sentence  in  Cecilia,  may  have  drawn 
the  suggestion  of  her  form,  the  novel  of  social 
satire,  from  Miss  Burney.  But  we  have  only  to 
place  her  achievement  by  the  side  of  Evelina  and 
Cecilia  to  see  the  distance  which  separates  the  two 
writers.  Miss  Burney's  satire  is  often  forced  and 
extravagant ;  she  is  not  guiltless  of  being  rather 
dull  for  many  pages  together  ;  and  she  has  nothing 
of  the  selective  faculty  and  brilliant  irony  of  Jane 
Austen.  In  delicate  satirical  gift,  in  the  sense  of 
comedy,  and  in  the  power  of  painting  character 
effectively  in  quiet  and  subdued  colours  Miss 
Austen,  within  her  narrow  field,  is  unrivalled. 
And  if  it  be  urged  that  the  field  is  so  narrow  that 
perfection  within  it  is  hardly  a  great  matter,  the 
only  retort  is,  "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise." 

Her  novels,  naturally,  are  not  wholly  free  from 
the  common  lot  of  human  works — they  have  their 
faults.  "  Miss  Austen  is  only  shrewd  and  obser- 
vant," Charlotte  Bronte  once  observed  icily.  True, 
perhaps,  but  the  "  only  "  covers  a  wide  exception. 
Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  she  displays  virtually 
no  passion  or  deep  feeling.  It  would  seem  im- 
possible that  so  fine  a  genius  was  without  passion, 
and  the  defect  may  be  attributed  to  the  pattern  of 
feminine  education  which  held  in  her  day.  Any 
exhibition  of  emotion  and  enthusiasm,  which  we 
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should  now  regard  as  natural,  she  would  have  been 
taught  to  repress  as  indelicate  and  unbecoming. 
And  she  is  never  tempted  to  stray  into  tense  and 
emotional  writing.  There  is  nothing,  again,  in 
her  tales  which  is  at  all  likely  to  move  the  most 
sensitive  person  to  tears.  Her  sympathy  is,  like 
her  humour,  reserved,  and  Persuasion  is  her  only 
novel  in  which  we  find  any  note  of  true  pathos. 
She  stands  apart  from  her  characters  with  a  crea- 
tive aloofness  :  and  it  may  be  guessed  that  she 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  feel  very  deeply.  S 
never  makes  us  conscious  of  the  "  bigness "  of 
life  ;  she  has  no  wide  vision — the  mysteries  of  joy 
and  pain,  and  the  spirit  of  high  endeavour — she 
had  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  these  things 
were  or  no.  But  in  the  working  of  the  little 
piece  of  ivory,  to  which  she  compared  her  work, 
she  had  nothing  to  learn.  She  used  the  novel  as 
a  perfect  instrument  of  comment,  criticism,  and  V 
satire  upon  domestic  and  humdrum  life,  and  set 
a  pattern  which  has  never  been  surpassed,  though 
the  workers  in  her  field  have,  since  her  day,  been 
innumerable.  "  One  of  the  greatest  writers," 
wrote  George  Henry  Lewes  of  Jane  Austen,  "  one 
of  the  greatest  painters  of  human  character,  and 
one  of  the  writers  with  the  nicest  sense  of  means 
to  an  end  that  ever  lived." 
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CHAPTER   X 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  (1771-1832). 

To  glance  at  any  bookstall  or  into  any  book- 
seller's window  is  to  see  that  the  volumes  ex- 
posed for  sale  are  novels  in  the  ratio  of  five  to 
one,  and  often  the  disparity  is  even  greater.  It 
is  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  that  the  novel  owes  its 
dominant  position  in  modern  literature.  The 
novel,  in  almost  every  form  and  shape,  was  a 
well-understood  and  accepted  form  long  before 
Scott  began  to  write ;  Richardson,  Fielding, 
Smollett,  and  Sterne  belonged  to  past  history, 
and  they  had  been  succeeded  by  a  host  of 
lesser  writers — Walpole,  Charles  Johnstone,  Mrs. 
Radcliffe,  Miss  Burney,  and  others ;  but  the  novel 
was  still  a  petitioner  at  the  outer  gate  of  litera- 
ture. Before  the  time  of  Scott  it  was  no  more 
than  the  serving-maid  of  literature,  who  was  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  chief  apartments  of  the 
house,  where  poetry,  epic,  lyric  and  dramatic, 
philosophy,  theology,  science,  essays,  serious  or 
playful,  dwelt.  A  change  came  with  Scott.  I 
The  novel  became  a  power  and  an  influence! 
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which  moved  and  stirred  the  minds  of  men  and 
nations;  imaginative  prose -writing  at  last  assumed 
her  rights ;  and  much  which  had  been  hitherto 
left  to  poetry  was  now  welded  into  the  subject 
and  method  of  prose-fiction. 

Scott  began  his  literary  career  as  a  translator 
of  romantic  and  ballad  poetry,  and  he  first  won 
fame  with  those  splendid  romances  in  verse,  The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Marmion,  and  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake.  His  passionate  love  and  admiration 
for  the  Middle  Ages  was  in  part  an  unconscious 
native  heritage,  the  roots  of  his  imagination  struck 
down  into  the  bygone  generations,  and  in  part  a 
poetical  sympathy  fired  by  an  early  reading  of 
Percy's  Reliques,  which  provided  the  pattern  for 
his  own  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.  Bishop 
Percy's .  Reliques,  a  collection  of  ballad  and  folk- 
song, exerted  an  incalculable  influence,  not  only 
in  England,  but  throughout  the  continent  of 
Europe :  Goethe,  Schiller,  Coleridge,  and  Scott 
fell  under  a  spell  which  turned  them  to  the 
writing  of  romantic  verse.  Percy's  volumes  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Scott  when  he  was  thirteen ; 
and,  to  continue  the  story  in  his  own  words : — 

"  The  first  time  too  I  could  scrape  a  few  shil- 
lings together,  which  were  not  common  occur- 
rences with  me,  I  bought  unto  myself  a  copy  of 
these  beloved  volumes,  nor  do  I  believe  I  ever 
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read  a  book  half  so   frequently,  or  with  half  the 
enthusiasm." 

With  the  reading  of  the  Reliques  Scott's  un- 
dying love  of  romance  and  antiquity  came  to 
conscious  birth.  As  he  walked  in  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh,  or  rode  on  a  windy  day  among 
the  low  hills  of  the  borderland  of  Scotland,  the 
history  of  the  past  was  about  him,  every  spot 
was  consecrated  by  an  ancient  memory,  and 
through  his  mind  the  folk-song  of  the  past 
flowed  as  a  continuous  refrain.  In  later  life  he 
built  his  fine  mansion  at  Abbotsford,  and  filled 
it  with  old  armour,  claymores,  Highland  targets, 
spears,  pictures,  and  all  manner  of  antiquarian 
objects,  which  recalled  "  ladye  -  love  and  war, 
romance  and  knightly  worth."  It  was  the  work 
of  Scott  to  do  in  externals  what  Blake  and 
Coleridge  had  done  already  for  the  mystical 
and  spiritual  side  of  the  Romantic  Revival. 
Coleridge's  mind  moved  in  the  sphere  of  the 
philosophical,  the  abstract,  the  ideal,  and  the 
mystical,  and  he  recognised  that  he  and  Scott, 
for  whom  "  every  ruin,  hill,  river,  or  tree  called 
up  ...  a  host  of  biographical  or  historical  asso- 
ciations," were  "  exact  but  harmonious  opposites." 
It  is  this  matter-of-fact  quality  of  Scott's  imagi- 
nation, his  love  of  the  concrete,  of  the  actual 
incident  in  history,  which  enables  him  to  paint 
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those  vivid  and  lifelike  pictures  which  make  his 
novels  easy  and  delightful  reading.  Writing  only 
a  few  days  after  Scott's  death,  Sainte-Beuve,  the 
great  French  critic,  says  in  conclusion  to  his 
obituary :  "  Posterity  will  doubtless  admire  his 
works  less  than  we  do,  but  he  will  always  re- 
main a  great  creator,  a  grand  man,  an  immortal 
painter  of  humanity."  And  these  two  things 
remain  the  highest  qualities  of  Scott's  work — 
his  creative  power  and  his  gift  of  vivid  and 
imaginative  painting.  Scott  is  the  subject- 
painter,  endowed  with  the  direct,  ingenuous,  and 
childlike  mind,  which  sees  without  thinking.  And 
that  childlike  simplicity,  without  which  we  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  clung  to  him 
throughout  his  life. 

When  Scott  had  to  confess  himself  "  bet "  by 
Byron  out  of  the  field  of  poetry,  he  turned  to 
prose,  and  continued  to  do  there  what  he  had 
already  done  for  narrative  poetry.  The  prose- 
romance  of  the  past  hardly  ever  rose  above 
the  tale  of  incident,  and  its  favourite  form 
was  the  story  of  crime.  Scott  brought  poetry, 
colour,  courage,  high  feeling,  and  a  wealth  of 
historical  learning  to  romance  -  writing  ;  and, 
while  he  was  by  temperament  a  conservative 
and  a  lover  of  the  past,  in  literature  he  created 
something  wholly  new.  The  Romantic  Revival 
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was  primarily  a  revolt  against  the  classical,  for- 
malistic,  and  artificial  standards  which  ruled  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  which  demanded  both  of 
poetry  and  prose  logic,  reason,  and  clear  anti- 
thetical imagery  never  transcending  the  common- 
place of  everyday  demonstration.  The  Romantic 
movement  vindicated  the  rights  of  feeling,  emotion, 
and  passion,  against  the  obscurantist  limitations 
of  cold  reasoning ;  and  it  showed  a  love  of  warm 
colour  and  vague  suggestiveness  against  the 
hard  uninspiring  definiteness  of  clear  outline. 
The  creed  of  Romanticism  might  be  summed  up 
in  a  pregnant  sentence  of  Burke's :  "  A  great 
clearness  helps  but  little  towards  affecting  the 
passions,  as  it  is  in  some  sense  an  enemy  to  all 
enthusiasms  whatsoever."  The  guiding  lights  of 
the  eighteenth  century  were  prose,  logic,  and 
reason ;  the  display  of  deep  and  natural  feeling 
was  its  special  abhorrence ;  and  it  could  gravely 
inscribe  on  a  tomb,  to  the  honour  of  the  defunct, 
"  He  was  a  firm  enemy  to  all  enthusiasm/'  The 
new  birth  of  literature  to  a  faith  in  emotion, 
passion,  enthusiasm,  mysticism,  and  the  poetry 
of  music  and  colour  was  the  miracle  of  spring 
after  a  long  winter.  The  poets  of  Romanticism 
were  many— Blake,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats;  but  Scott 
stands  in  a  place  by  himself  as  the  great  Eng- 
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lish  prose-Romantic.  The  mysterious,  romantic, 
and  adventurous,  in  so  far  as  it  came  into  touch 
with  the  outer  life  of  men,  appealed  to  the 
inmost  feelings  of  his  heart.  The  inner  mystery 
lay  beyond  his  powers  of  perception. 

Walter  Scott  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1/71. 
His  father  was  a  man-of-law  who  delighted  in 
rummaging  among  feudal  deeds  and  old  folios, 
and  was  ruled  by  a  pedantic  liking  for  strict 
etiquette  and  ceremonial.  The  son  inherited 
these  proclivities,  but  breathed  into  them  the 
spirit  of  life.  An  unfortunate  accident  left  Scott 
lame  from  childhood,  and  the  quiet  round  of  his 
father's  profession,  for  which  he  was  educated, 
might  have  seemed  his  natural  calling  ;  though 
he  always  expressed  contempt  for  a  sedentary 
life  as  compared  with  the  active  career  of  a 
soldier,  from  which  his  infirmity  precluded  him. 
He  hardly  attempted  to  persevere  with  his  pro- 
fession as  a  practising  barrister,  but  throughout 
a  great  part  of  his  life  he  held  legal  appoint- 
ments as  Sheriff  of  Selkirk  or  Clerk  of  Session. 
After  the  poetic  prelude,  and  the  sudden  obscura- 
tion of  his  own  poetry  by  Byron's  Childe  Harold, 
Scott  was  led  by  a  fortunate  accident  to  the  com- 
mencement of  that  great  series  of  prose-romances, 
the  Waverley  Novels.  In  1814  he  discovered  in 
his  desk  the  manuscript  of  a  novel  which  he  had 
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begun  nine  years  previously,  laid  aside,  and  for- 
gotten. He  set  himself,  with  characteristic  im- 
pulsiveness, to  finish  it,  writing  two  volumes  in 
three  weeks,  sent  it  to  the  press,  and  left  for 
a  voyage  round  the  Scottish  coasts.  When  he 
returned  it  was  to  find  the  anonymous  author 
of  Waverley  as  famous  as  the  poet,  Walter  Scott. 
It  was  thirteen  years  before  Scott  confessed 
publicly  to  the  authorship  of  the  Waverley  Novels, 
though  at  least  twenty  people  knew  it  certainly, 
and  many  others  guessed  it.  Scott  abhorred  the 
pose  of  the  literary  man,  and  he  probably  en- 
joyed the  freedom  which  anonymity  gave  him. 
When  the  morning  hours  of  writing  were  over, 
he  shook  off  the  atmosphere  of  books  and  author- 
ship to  move  among  his  tenants,  servants,  pigs, 
and  hens  as  the  kindly  and  humorous  country 
squire  who  spent  nearly  all  his  waking  hours  in 
the  open  air.  But  on  more  than  one  occasion 
the  unsuspecting  frankness  of  his  nature  be- 
trayed him.  Byron  tells  an  amusing  story  in 
point. 

"  Scott  as  much  as  owned  himself  the  author 
of  Waverley  to  me  in  Murray's  shop.  I  was  talking 
to  him  about  that  novel,  and  lamented  that  its 
author  had  not  carried  back  the  story  nearer  to 
the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Scott,  entirely  off  his 
guard,  replied,  <  Ay,  I  might  have  done  so  ;  but — ' 
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there  he  stopped.     It  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
correct  himself." 

The  success  of  Waverley  was  immediate  ;  and  the 
reason  of  its  popularity  needs  no  explanation — it 
is  far  from  being  the  best  of  the  novels,  but  neither 
is  it  the  worst,  and  it  has  indubitably  that  ringing 
note  of  romance  which  no  one,  before  or  since, 
has  struck  so  clearly  and  naturally  as  Scott.  We 
feel  at  once  in  his  prose,  as  in  his  verse,  the  stir, 
the  movement,  the  sense  of  danger  and  adven- 
ture, the  thrill  of  battle,  and  a  love  of  the  open 
air.  The  magic  of  Scott's  scene -painting,  the 
fervour  and  glow  of  the  narrative,  its  romantic 
spell  combined  with  its  deep  and  genuine  human 
interest,  could  hardly  be  slighted  by  the  most 
apathetic  reading  public.  The  narrative  of 
Waverley  may  not  possess  great  intrinsic  interest, 
the  story  may  be  loosely  constructed,  the  style 
may  be  wanting  in  distinction  and  even  careless, 
but  the  vitality,  energy,  poetry,  colour,  movement, 
and  profoundly  human  qualities  of  the  author 
more  than  atone  for  those  defects  in  execution 
which  the  lesser  man  cannot  afford  to  disregard. 
We  may  evolve  formulas  of  perfection  for  the 
epic,  the  drama,  and  the  romance,  but  all  the 
history  of  the  world  goes  to  show  that  great 
writing  is  great  in  contempt  of  them.  It  may 
be  guessed  that,  when  Scott  sat  down  in  the  early 
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hours  of  the  morning  to  write,  he  had  very  little 
idea  of  the  course  his  narrative  was  to  take,  and 
he  can  hardly  ever  have  sketched  a  coherent  plan. 
Carlyle  exactly  described  Scott's  method  when  he 
called  it  "  extempore " ;  but  few  will  agree  with 
Carlyle  in  thinking  Waverley,  the  first  of  the  novels, 
the  least  "  extempore,"  and  so  far  better  than  any 
that  followed.  A  story  which  is  rapidly  finished 
off  in  the  course  of  a  few  summer  evenings,  after 
having  been  forgotten  for  nine  years,  is  not  likely 
to  show  skilful  workmanship  and  careful  construc- 
tion ;  and  Scott,  whose  frank  modesty  is  one  of 
his  finest  human  characteristics,  is  right  in  con- 
fessing that  Waverley  is  "  managed  without  much 
skill." 

The  Waverley  Novels  number  in  all  twenty-nine 
tales  ;  and  Scott  produced  this  great  body  of 
imaginative  work,  unequalled  of  its  kind,  in 
seventeen  years,  beginning  to  write  when  he  was 
well  over  forty.  This  is  an  astonishing  feat  from 
any  point  of  view,  and  the  wonder  grows  when 
we  remember  that  the  Waverley  Novels  are  not 
narratives  of  modern  society,  men  and  manners, 
but  historical  tales  embracing  a  period  of  five 
hundred  years.  For  the  ordinary  man  a  task  of 
this  kind  would  mean  slow  research  and  painful 
months  and  years  spent  in  public  libraries,  poring 
over  musty  tomes  ;  Scott  did  it  all  with  a  royal 
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ease,  with  an  intuitive  sense  for  historical  atmo- 
sphere and  situation,  and  with  an  apparently 
innate  knowledge  of  facts.  He  had  read  widely 
when  he  was  younger  ;  and  when  he  came  to 
write,  his  mind  was  stored  with  out-of-the-way 
historical  lore  ;  the  notes  of  the  novels  are  full  of 
wide,  odd,  and  curious  learning.  While  other 
men  can  teach  themselves  to  write  a  historical 
novel,  and  even  a  single  historical  novel,  better  than 
any  one  of  Scott's,  they  cannot  rival  his  astonish- 
ing range  and  variety.  Perhaps  Scott  never  wrote 
anything  quite  so  good  as  Henry  Esmond  or  The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth  ;  but  these  are  special  and 
peculiar  feats  of  skill.  He  wrote  historical  novels, 
not  because  he  set  himself  to  do  it,  but  because 
he  could  not  well  write  anything  else.  Nearly 
every  novel  of  Scott's  hinges  upon  some  move- 
ment in  history.  When  he  is  writing  the  novel 
of  private  life — The  Antiquary  or  St.  Ronans  Well 
— though  he  does  not  fail,  he  is  not  nearly  so 
successful  as  when  he  moves  on  a  larger  stage. 

It  is  natural  that,  in  the  different  volumes  of  so 
large  a  series  as  the  Waverley  Novels,  we  should 
find  disparities  of  excellence  ;  but  to  the  end  it 
cannot  be  said  that  his  energy  or  powers  of  imagi- 
nation begin  to  fail  him,  except  in  Count  Robert  of 
Paris  and  Castle  Dangerous,  where  the  wonder  is 
that  they  were  written  at  all  by  a  man  so  physi- 
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cally  weak  and  broken  that  he  could  scarcely  hold 
the  pen  and  guide  it  over  the  paper.  Old  Mortality 
must  always  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
novels.  Two  years  later  was  published  The  Heart 
of  Midlothian,  which  deserves  a  high  place,  despite 
its  great  faults  of  construction.  Scott  evidently 
began  by  intending  to  write  a  tale  of  the  Porteous 
riots  ;  he  then  became  interested  in  Jeanie  and 
Effie  Deans  ;  and,  finally,  he  continued  to  write 
when  the  interest  of  the  book  had  evaporated  with 
the  pardon  of  Effie.  But  the  character  of  Jeanie 
Deans,  in  whom  Scott  shows  a  deeper  analytic 
interest  than  in  his  ordinary  method  of  charac- 
terisation, more  than  redeems  any  technical  faults 
in  narrative.  If  the  plot  of  The  Heart  of  Midlothian 
is  confused  and  careless,  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor 
is  a  model  of  constructive  skill  which  few  English 
novels  can  claim  to  rival.  There  is  no  waste  or 
excess  of  detail,  and  the  eye  of  the  reader  is  kept 
throughout  upon  the  central  movement  of  the 
narrative  leading  up  to  the  final  tragedy.  Kenil- 
worth,  Quentin  Durward,  and  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel 
are  fine  historical  romances,  any  one  of  which 
might  make  the  fame  of  a  lesser  man,  and  com- 
parison between  them  becomes  invidious. 

In  the  more  definitely  historical  tales  Scott  shows 
his  natural  birthright  as  a  historical  romancer  in  his 
disregard  of  mere  verbal  and  pedantic  accuracy ; 
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but  nobody  who  understands  the  comprehensive 
width  of  Scott's  knowledge  and  imagination,  unless 
he  is  deficient  in  a  sense  of  humour,  will  find  fault 
with  his  anachronisms.  If  the  courtiers  in  Kenil- 
worth  quote  Shakespeare  at  a  time  when  the  poet 
was  still  a  little  boy,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  Scott  is  writing  a  romance,  not  answers  to 
an  examination  paper,  and  the  incongruity  is 
unworthy  of  attention.  But,  for  other  reasons, 
his  presentation  of  mediaeval  life  is  far  from  being 
an  exact  picture  of  the  past.  He  is  not  interested 
in  the  thoughts,  beliefs,  and  even  the  aspirations 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are 
picturesque.  Scott  was  no  thinker :  both  in  his 
verse  and  his  prose  we  recognise  that  he  sees  with 
the  eye,  but  he  does  not  reflect.  The  greater 
movements  of  his  own  time,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  industrial  revolution  at  home,  scarcely 
serve  to  colour  his  life  or  work ;  and  he  was  tem- 
peramentally incapable  of  appreciating  their  true 
significance.  Life  resolved  itself,  for  him,  into  a 
pageant  or  spectacle,  not  into  a  problem.  He 
paints  the  stir  and  movement  and  action  of  life  ; 
the  inner  secret  and  mystery  of  human  existence 
pass  him  by  ;  but  his  gifts  of  imagination  and 
humour  save  him  from  mere  superficiality  in  his 
presentation. 

Sainte-Beuve  truly  described  Scott  as  a  "  story- 
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teller  above  all "  ;  his  primary  and  highest  endow- 
ment was  a  great  creative  imagination.  He  has 
been  called  "  the  most  largely  human  of  all  the 
figures  in  English  literature  since  Shakespeare  ; " 
and  the  comparison  with  Shakespeare  is  not  mere 
panegyric  ;  it  has  a  vital  and  real  meaning,  though 
Mrs.  Piozzi  declared  Scott  "  as  like  Shakespeare  as 
a  bottle  of  peppermint  water  is  to  a  bottle  of  the 
finest  French  brandy."  The  imagination  of  Scott 
is,  like  Shakespeare's,  comprehensive  of  all  human 
life,  profoundly  sympathetic,  lit  with  humour,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  detached  and  aloof.  All  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  come  and  go — kings,  princes, 
knights  and  fair  ladies,  soldiers  of  fortune,  peasants 
and  sturdy  beggars — and  all  are  clearly  drawn,  each 
is  individualised,  they  belong  inevitably  to  their  place 
and  station.  It  is  true  that  Scott  never  goes  deep 
in  his  analysis  and  treatment  of  character,  but 
his  people  are  not  mere  clothes-horses — they  are 
living  human  beings.  James  I.  and  Louis  XI.  are 
great  achievements  of  creative  art,  and  bring 
prominent  historical  personages  before  us  with 
illuminative  and  convincing  power  ;  among  ordin- 
ary people  Morton  and  Monkbarns  are  memorable 
characterisations.  Scott's  peasantry  and  paupers, 
the  people  of  the  soil,  are  drawn,  not  from  the 
alien  standpoint  of  analytic  study,  in  the  manner 
of  the  novelist  who  tries  to  show  us  how  the  other 
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half  of  the  world  lives,  but  with  the  direct,  unre- 
flecting outlook  of  the  peasant  mind  ;  for  the  author 
was  not  widely  dissociated  from  them  in  tempera- 
ment and  habits,  and  many  of  his  most  enduring 
friendships  were  with  humble  people,  like  Willie 
Laidlaw,  his  bailiff.  But  perhaps  the  crown  of 
Scott's  characterisations  is  Jeanie  Deans,  though, 
as  a  rule,  his  women  are  not  so  good  as  his  men. 
We  feel  a  true  and  intimate  sympathy  with  her  and 
her  story.  The  narrative  of  her  journey  to  London, 
to  ask  a  pardon  for  her  sister,  is  comparable  in  its 
pathos  with  George  Eliot's  description  of  Hetty 
Sorrel's  flight.  The  unsophisticated  simplicity  of  her 
character  is  admirably  sketched  in  the  preparations 
for  the  journey  and  in  her  letters  home,  in  which 
she  describes  the  manners  of  a  land  where  (t  most 
of  the  country  are  prelatists,  whilk  is  awfu'  to 
think,"  though  she  takes  comfort  in  the  discovery 
that  "  there  are  a  sort  of  chosen  people  in  the  land, 
for  they  hae  some  kirks  without  organs." 

Scott  is  not  a  psychologist  in  his  vision  of  char- 
acter ;  he  does  not  dissect  and  lay  bare  before  us 
the  motives  of  the  heart,  and  he  recognised  himself 
that  he  was  not  meant  to  deal  with  what  he  called 
"  involvements  and  feelings  "  ;  but,  though  we  do 
not  see  far  into  the  mind  of  his  characters,  we  see 
them  as  men  and  women  of  humour  and  tempera- 
ment as  well  as  of  action,  and  to  charge  Scott  with 
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shallowness  or  superficiality  is  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  inner  motives  of  the  heart  do  not 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  restless  everyday  world 
of  movement.  Life  is  a  pageant  as  well  as  a 
problem  ;  and,  though  these  are  not  mutually 
exclusive,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  eye  fixed  on 
both  aspects  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Scott 
was  no  mere  story-teller,  but  primarily  a  poet, 
who  left  the  riddle  of  existence  for  others  to 
ponder,  while  he  looked  out  with  clear,  strong, 
and  tenderly  human  eyes  upon  the  beauty,  youth, 
and  zest  of  life. 

Ruskin  has  pointed  out  that  colour  is  the  marked 
characteristic  of  Scott's  descriptive  work.  He 
paints  the  individual,  throngs  of  people,  and  land- 
scapes with  swift,  broad,  impressionistic  touches. 
In  the  description  of  the  preparation  of  the  lists 
for  the  tourney  in  Ivanhoe  we  see  the  "  magnifi- 
cent pavilions,  adorned  with  pennons  of  russet  and 
black,"  and  Prince  John  enters  "  splendidly  dressed 
in  crimson  and  gold."  In  the  same  scene  we  are 
told  that  Rebecca's 

"  Turban  of  yellow  silk  suited  well  with  the 
darkness  of  her  complexion.  The  brilliancy  of 
her  eyes,  the  superb  arch  of  her  eyebrows,  her 
well-formed  aquiline  nose,  her  teeth  as  white  as 
pearl,  and  the  profusion  of  her  sable  tresses, 
which,  each  arranged  in  its  own  little  spiral  of 
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twisted  curls,  fell  down  upon  as  much  of  a  lovely 
neck  and  bosom  as  a  simarre  of  the  richest  Persian 
silk,  exhibiting  flowers  in  their  natural  colours 
embossed  upon  a  purple  ground,  permitted  to  be 
visible." 

The  emphasis  of  the  whole  scene  is  upon  the 
brilliance  of  its  colouring.  Scott's  eye  for  broad 
sweeps  of  colour  was  keen,  and  he  was  scarcely 
less  fond  of  gorgeous  painting  than  Browning. 
His  .landscapes  are  sketched  in  the  same  way  ;  he 
does  not  touch  his  detail  closely,  but  brings  the 
subjective  impression  of  the  scene  before  us — the 
colour  of  the  hills,  or  the  grey  and  lonely  expanses 
of  the  moor. 

Scott  is  no  skilful  contriver  of  tableaux  ;  but  we 
find,  as  we  might  expect  from  his  love  of  action 
and  the  wealth  of  his  imagination,  many  impres- 
sive dramatic  scenes  in  the  novels.  The  tragic 
intensity  of  the  trial  scene  in  The  Heart  of  Midlothian 
may  be  instanced.  The  doubt  is  whether  Jeanie 
will  save  her  sister's  life  by  telling  a  lie.  We  wait 
in  suppressed  anxiety  with  the  court,  and  we  can 
hear  the  deep  sigh  of  disappointment  from  the 
listeners  when  she  refuses  to  deviate  from  the 
truth.  Or  we  remember  the  scene  in  Old  Mortality 
where  Morton  sits,  bound  by  the  Covenanters, 
watching  the  fingers  of  the  clock  moving  toward 
midnight  on  the  Sabbath,  when  his  captors,  released 
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from  religious  scruples,  will  be  at  liberty  to  take 
his  life.  And  hardly  anything  in  the  Waverley 
Novels  is  finer  than  that  scene  in  the  first  of  the 
series  where  Evan  Maccombich  offers  his  life  and 
the  lives  of  five  more  of  his  clan  in  exchange  for 
the  life  of  his  chief,  who  has  been  condemned  to 
death. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion, 
a  sort  of  laugh  was  heard  in  the  court  at  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  the  proposal.  The  judge 
checked  this  indecency,  and  Evan,  looking  sternly 
around,  when  the  murmur  abated,  '  If  the  Saxon 
gentlemen  are  laughing,'  he  said,  '  because  a  poor 
man  such  as  me  thinks  my  life,  or  the  life  of  six 
of  my  degree,  is  worth  that  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  it's 
like  enough  they  may  be  very  right  ;  but  if  they 
laugh  because  they  think  I  would  not  keep  my 
word,  and  come  back  to  redeem  him,  I  can  tell 
them  they  ken  neither  the  heart  of  a  Hielandman 
nor  the  honour  of  a  gentleman.' 

"  There  was  no  further  inclination  to  laugh 
among  the  audience,  and  a  dead  silence  ensued/' 

Scenes  like  that  just  quoted,  and  the  whole  tone 
of  the  novels,  are  a  direct  reflex  of  the  courage, 
generosity,  high  feeling,  and  simple  nobility  of  the 
author.  Scott  loved  joy  and  ease,  and  even  wealth, 
but  he  never  turned  aside  or  shirked  the  difficulties 
of  life.  When  the  publishing  business,  into  which 
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he  had  entered  with  the  brothers  Ballantyne, 
came  down  with  a  crash  in  1826,  he  found  him- 
self, at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  burdened  with  public 
and  private  debts  to  the  extent  of  over  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  He  had  never  been  a  thrifty 
man,  and  commonly  went  on  the  principle  of  first 
spending  his  money  and  then  setting  to  work,  with 
the  excellent  incentive  of  debt,  to  earn  it.  Most 
men  in  his  situation  would  hardly  have  recovered  ; 
Scott  sat  down  with  a  noble  resolution  to  write 
day  and  night,  and  in  six  years  he  paid  off  nearly 
half  of  the  huge  debt.  But  the  work  was  too 
much.  He  returned  from  a  holiday  in  Italy  worn 
out,  a  paralysed  man,  with  only  enough  strength 
left  in  his  body  to  bear  the  journey  to  his  beloved 
Abbotsford,  where  he  died  on  2ist  September 
1832. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  Scott's  greatness  without 
falling  into  platitude.  His  genius  requires  no  com- 
mentary ;  his  limitations  are  equally  apparent,  and 
he  was  the  first  to  confess  them.  In  an  introductory 
epistle  to  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Captain  Clutterbuck 
is  represented  holding  an  interview  with  the  author 
of  Waverley,  in  which  he  tells  him  many  home- 
truths — that  he  was  careless,  that  he  wrote  too 
fast,  that  he  wrote  too  much,  that  he  was  over- 
long — indictments  which  the  shadowy  form  of  the 
author  cheerfully  acquiesces  in  and  attempts  to 
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justify.  But  a  greater  and  primary  defect,  in  the? 
eyes  of  many,  is  the  want  of  any  criticism  of  life! 
in  the  novels.  The  point  has  been  touched  upon  i 
before,  and  our  attitude  here  will  be  governed  ' 
ultimately  by  individual  temperament. 

THE  WAVERLEY   NOVELS. 

Waverley,  1814;  Guy  Mannering,  1815;  The  Antiquary, 
The  Black  Dwarf,  Old  Mortality,  1816 ;  Roy  Roy,  The  Heart  ' 
of  Midlothian,  1818  ;  The  Bride  of  LammermoorfA  Legend 
of  Montr ose,  1819  ;  Ivanhoe^  The  Monastery,  The  Abbot,  1820  ; 
Kenilwortfy  The  Pirate,  1821  ;  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  1822  ; 
Peveril  of  the  Peak,  Quentin  Durward,  St.  Ronarts  Well,  1823  ; 
Red  Gauntlet,  1824;  The  Betrothed,  The  Talisman,  1825; 
Woodstock,  1826;  The  Two  Drovers,  The  Highland  Widow, 
The  Surgeon's  Daughter,  1827  ;  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth, 
1828  ;  Anne  of  Geier stein,  1829  ;  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  Castle 
Dangerous,  1832. 


CHAPTER    XI 
CHARLES  DICKENS  (1812-70). 

DATES  are,  all  in  all,  tiresome  things,  and  we  often 
treat  them  with  contempt,  chiefly,  perhaps,  because 
they  are  easier  to  forget  than  remember.  But 
men  are  born  and  they  die,  fashions  change  with 
the  passing  generations,  and  an  intelligent  use  of 
dates  is  far  from  being  a  mere  school  exercise. 
The  "  thirties  "  and  the  « forties  "  of  the  last  cen- 
tury mark  a  line  of  transition  in  the  social  life  and 
thought  of  Europe,  and  the  period  is  starred  by 
a  few  notable  dates.  In  1830  came  the  second 
French  Revolution,  which,  though  it  did  not  bring 
back  the  experiment  of  the  Republic,  showed  that 
the  country  was  passing  through  the  process  of 
being  born  again.  In  Germany  there  was  a  re- 
ciprocal unrest  within  the  divided  states  ;  but  the 
institution  of  the  Zollverein,  or  customs'  union,  in 
1834,  made  for  the  unity  of  the  German  Empire, 
still  some  forty  years  in  the  future.  In  England 
the  Reform  Bill,  which  extended  the  franchise 
and  created  the  beginnings  of  the  great  lower- 
middle  class,  was  passed  in  1832  ;  and  in  1837 
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Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne.  About  the 
same  time  the  gradual  displacement  of  the  older 
methods  of  travel  by  steam,  the  increased  facili- 
ties of  communication  and  transit,  broke  down  the 
parochialism  of  the  masses  and  filled  men's  minds 
with  a  new  curiosity  in  questions  of  social  life. 
That  heterogeneous  mass  of  thought  which  fell 
into  the  compartments  of  Chartism,  Socialism,  or 
the  new  Liberalism,  became  the  burning  problem 
of  the  day.  The  eighteenth  century  was  interested 
in  man  as  a  member  of  an  artificial  society ;  the 
nineteenth  century  was  interested  in  him  not  merely 
as  a  social  factor,  but  as  a  human  being.  And 
the  literature  of  the  century,  whether  romantic  or 
realistic,  reflects  this  new  interest  in  the  mystery  of 
man's  physical  and  spiritual  individuality.  With 
the  rapid  spread  of  unaccustomed  ideas  and  the 
widening  of  the  horizons  of  life  came  a  renewed 
consciousness  of  the  wonder  of  human  existence. 
And  this  interest  in  the  human  birthright  of  the 
individual  appears  in  all  the  novelists  of  the  new 
period.  It  is  hard,  on  the  other  hand,  to  detect  in 
Richardson,  Smollett,  Goldsmith,  Jane  Austen,  or 
others,  the  full  consciousness  that  it  is  enough 
that  "  a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that."  But  in  Dickens> 
Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  George  Meredith,  and! 
Thomas  Hardy,  the  river  flows  on  refreshed  by 
new  tributaries,  and  it  is  the  mere  humanity  of  the 
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individual  which  assumes  a  place  of  predominant 
importance  in  their  outlook  on  life. 

In  the  central  decades  of  the  last  century  two 
great  novelists  held,  without  dispute,  a  foremost 
position  among  the  writers  of  their  day.  They 
wrote  at  the  same  time,  they  adopted  the  same 
methods  of  periodical  publication,  they  both  ap- 
peared on  public  platforms ;  but  the  fame  of  the 
one  was  greater  in  his  lifetime,  while  that  of  the 
other  has  grown  steadily  since  his  death.  Dickens 
was  slightly  the  junior  of  Thackeray,  but  he  pre- 
cedes him  as  a  writer,  and  he  had  reached  a  world- 
wide fame  before  Thackeray  had  been  heard  of 
except  by  the  few.  Hardly  another  author,  while 
living,  has  enjoyed  the  immense  popularity  of 
Dickens.  His  books  were  read  in  palaces,  man- 
sions, cottages,  back  streets,  suburban  villas,  garrets, 
and  cellars  ;  they  penetrated  to  the  wilds  of  Western 
America  and  the  depths  of  the  Australian  bush. 
And  this  young  man,  who  took  the  world  of  readers 
by  storm,  was  born  as  the  son  of  a  poor  clerk  in 
the  Navy  Pay  Office  at  Portsmouth  ;  in  his  boy- 
hood he  lived  a  confined  life  in  the  dingy  streets 
of  Chatham,  Rochester,  and  London  ;  he  received 
no  education  worth  the  name ;  and  he  commenced 
to  earn  his  living  by  pasting  labels  upon  blacking- 
pots.  But  his  ambition  and  individuality  of  char- 
acter helped  him  to  conquer  a  defective  education  ; 
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he  became  a  parliamentary  reporter,  struck  out 
into  sketches  and  short  stories,  and,  within  a  few 
years  of  his  first  original  piece,  he  had,  with^Pick- 
wick  Papers,  fairly  won  the  place  he  was  to  hold 
to  the  day  he  laid  down  his  pen  for  the  last  time. 
His  name  became  a  household  word ;  the  peri- 
odical instalments  of  his  tales,  in  their  green  wrap- 
pers, were  bought  up  with  feverish  anxiety,  and 
the  text  of  his  books  was  in  everybody's  mouth. 
We  all  know  the  classic  story,  illustrating  contem- 
porary enthusiasm,  of  the  bedridden  old  gentleman 
who  fervently  thanked  God  when  his  doctor  pro- 
mised him  he  should  survive  till  the  next  number 
of  Pickwick  appeared. 

But  even  in  the  midst  of  Dickens'  successive 
triumphs,  there  were  not  wanting  signs  of  that 
decadence  of  his  fame  in  critical  estimation  which 
strengthened  rapidly  after  his  death.  "  We  are 
inclined  to  predict,"  wrote  the  pompous  Quarterly 
Review,  at  a  time  when  Dickens  was  in  the  hey- 
day of  his  fame,  "  of  works  of  this  style  both  in 
England  and  France  (where  the  manufacture  is 
flourishing  on  a  very  extensive  and  somewhat 
profligate  scale)  that  an  ephemeral  popularity  will 
be  followed  by  an  early  oblivion."  Forty  years 
have  passed  since  the  death  of  Dickens,  and,  what- 
ever word  we  may  use  to  describe  the  treatment 
he  receives  to-day,  "  oblivion "  is  evidently  not 
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the  right  term.  We  can  now  afford  to  smile 
patronisingly  at  the  generation  which  talked  with 
persevering  conscientiousness  of  his  burlesque, 
melodrama,  caricature,  and  exaggeration.  The 
best  efforts  to  dismiss  Dickens  to  a  secondary  and 
even  third-rate  position  have  broken  down  ;  and  we 
can  see  that  the  very  crudeness  of  his  faults  as  an 
artist  constitutes  their  excuse.  Beneath  the  man- 
nerisms, for  they  are  often  nothing  more,  though 
unfortunately  he  cultivated  them  too  assiduously, 
we  have  a  wealth  of  observation,  humour,  sympathy, 
and  truth  to  nature,  which  no  prejudice  can  ex- 
plain away.  And  the  imagination  of  Dickens  is 
spent  with  a  lavish  prodigality  which  would  ex- 
haust most  men  after  their  first  effort.  Nearly 
every  tale,  in  length  and  variety  of  characterisation, 
would  equip  half-a-dozen  modern  novels.  And  if 
it  be  complained  that  we  do  not  meet  with  his 
characters  in  real  life,  we  will  answer  with  Mr. 
Omond,  il  Don't  we  wish  we  could  !  A  world  in 
which  Sam  Weller,  Sairey  Gamp,  Dick  Swiveller, 
Mr.  Micawber,  Captain  Cuttle,  and  Mark  Tapley — 
to  name  but  a  few — could  be  encountered,  would 
be  a  world  worth  dwelling  in."  Dickens'  great 
day  of  fame  may  have  passed  by  ;  but  so  too  has 
passed  the  day  of  short-sighted  belittlement  which, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  succeeded  it.  And, 
while  we  recognise  that  he  thought  but  little,  and 
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that  the  absence  of  any  kind  of  mental  training 
laid  him  open  to  the  overpowering  influences  of  a 
too-prolific  imagination,  we  do  not  allow  the  faults 
to  obscure  the  intrinsically  great  qualities  which 
underly  his  work. 

Dickens'  first  story  to  appear  in  print,  which 
dimmed  his  eyes  with  tears  of  "  joy  and  pride," 
was  written  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  We  may 
find  it  now  in  Sketches  by  Boz,  under  the  title,  Mr. 
Minns  and  his  Cousin.  It  is  not  a  remarkable  tale, 
and  Dickens  never  quite  developed  the  gift  of  the 
short  story,  but  it  is  interesting  in  showing  us  the 
manner  we  are  to  know  better — the  nervous  and, 
effective,  though  jerky,  style,  and  the  over-accen- 
tuated humour.  Other  sketches  and  stories  fol- 
lowed, and  in  1836  they  were  collected  into  two 
volumes  in  the  form  we  now  have  them — Sketches 
by  Bos.  The  sketches  are  better  than  the  stories, 
and,  in  some  sense,  Our  Parish  is  as  good  as  any- 
thing Dickens  ever  did.  The  beadle,  the  curate, 
the  ladies  of  the  congregation,  and  all  the  types  of 
a  city  parish  seventy  years  ago,  are  sketched  with 
zest  and  a  fine  sense  of  veracity.  In  descriptive 
passages  Dickens  presents  fewer  badly  cut  facets  ; 
his  artificiality  begins  to  appear  when  he  makes 
his  characters  move  and  gyrate  about  each  other. 
The  closeness  of  perception  which  Dickens  evi- 
dences in  these  sketches  is  used  with  a  naturalness 
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which  obscures  its  minuteness,  unless  we  are  awake 
to  notice  the  means  by  which  he  impresses  his 
scenes  upon  us.  Take  his  picture  of  the  drab 
and  grey  of  early  morning  streets  in  London.  No 
detail  is  too  trivial  for  him,  and  he  adds  the  details 
together,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  till  the 
picture  is  made.  But  good  as  Dickens'  descriptive 
passages  are,  though  they  evidence  marvellously 
minute  powers  of  observation,  it  must  be  admitted 
I  » that  he  is  wanting  in  the  faculty  of  generalisation. 
He  does  not  weld  his  details  into  a  single  whole, 
but  adds  them  one  by  one  till  the  heap  is  suffi- 
ciently large.  But  this  is  of  a  part  with  the  whole 
of  Dickens'  work.  He  saw  much  and  he  saw 
clearly,  while  he  was  wanting  in  the  abstracting 
power  of  choice  and  selection.  It  was  because 
Dickens  never  knew  what  to  keep  and  what  to 
throw  away  that  he  falls  into  extravagant  pathos 
or  humour  and  into  caricature.  But  to  read  him 
is  a  fine  object-lesson  in  the  poverty  of  our  average 
powers  of  observation.  Nobody  has  more  min- 
utely illustrated  the  life  of  the  London  streets  than 
Dickens.  Smollett  had  done  something  before 
him,  but  since  Roderick  Random  and  Peregrine  Pickle 
the  life  of  the  great  city,  with  its  restless,  changing 
scenes  and  its  abundant  variety  of  types  and  char- 

!acters,  had  been  waiting  for  its  chronicler,  annalist, 
and  painter.     And  he  came  in  Dickens. 
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It  would  be  beside  the  mark  to  work  through, 
in  any  detail,  the  succession  of  Dickens'  novels  and 
their  relationship  to  one  another.  But  one  or  two 
lines  of  loose  classification  are,  perhaps,  possible. 
In  the  first  period  we  have  the  early  novels  up  to 
the  American  journey  of  1842.  Pickwick  Papers 
gave  him  a  place  which  would  have  been  outside 
his  wildest  dreams  a  year  or  two  earlier  ;  and  the 
next  four  or  five  years  were  to  be  a  period  of 
feverish  and  anxious  work.  At  one  time  he  was 
actually  conducting  three  stories  simultaneously. 
As  a  feat  of  physical  endurance  this  may  command 
our  respect,  but  it  was  not  altogether  good  for 
Dickens  or  his  art.  Oliver  Twist,  Nicholas  Nickleby, 
The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  and  Barnaby  Rudge  followed 
in  quick  succession  after  Pickwick.  The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  these  years  in  balance  and  equipoise 
of  narrative.  Dickens'  holiday  in  America  widened 
his  outlook,  and  we  have  a  second  period  with 
two  outstanding  books  which  contrast  very  mark- 
edly with  each  other — Martin  Chitzzlewit,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  complete  summary  of  all 
Dickens'  merits  and  faults,  and  Dombey  and  Son, 
a  novel  with  a  distinct  ethical  and  didactic  pur- 
pose. The  latter  is  perhaps  the  first  of  his  novels 
which  can  be  indicted  as  a  little  dull  ;  and  the 
plot  has  been  mangled  till  earlier  passages  drift 
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with  a  helpless  irrelevancy  in  the  stream  of  the 
narrative.  And  little  Paul,  though  he  has  pleased 
many,  provides  us  with  one  of  Dickens'  worst 
pieces  of  strained  pathos.  But  there  is  Captain 
Cuttle  to  reconcile  us  with  the  book.  David 
Copperfield,  which  the  author  himself  counted  to 
be  his  best  book,  shares  that  opinion  with  the 
majority  of  readers.  It  may  be  wanting  in  the 
high  spirits  and  vigorous  movement  of  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  but  it  is  more  credible  and  realistic ; 
and  the  book,  if  the  plot  is  vacillating,  as  usual 
with  Dickens,  has  a  symmetry  of  another  kind, 
and  may  be  taken  as  roughly  indicating  the  be- 
ginning of  his  third  period.  Humour,  pathos, 
and  characterisation  are  more  balanced,  equable, 
and  controlled  than  in  any  earlier  work.  He 
was,  at  the  time  of  writing,  a  middle-aged  man, 
and  was  gradually  bringing  the  uncontrolled 
powers  of  his  imagination  into  restraint.  In 
David  Copperfield  we  feel  more  constantly  and 
evenly  than  in  any  other  of  the  novels  that  we 
are  living  in  a  world  we  know.  Bleak  House  is 
not  uninteresting,  though  the  purpose  is  a  little 
obtruded  upon  us.  Hard  Times  is  one  of  Dickens' 
failures.  The  Father  of  the  Marshalsea  is  a 
pathetic  and  realistic  personality,  but  in  other 
respects  Little  Dorrit  suggests  a  conscious  effort 
on  the  part  of  Dickens  to  write  up  to  what  was 
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expected  of  him.  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  is  one  of 
the  most  generally  read  of  the  novels,  though  it  is 
painfully  melodramatic,  and  the  author  was  outside 
his  natural  sphere  of  work.  Great  Expectations  is 
not  only  one  of  the  last,  but  the  most  skilfully 
constructed  and  artistically  faultless  of  Dickens' 
books.  The  story  is  told  in  the  first  person  with 
an  air  of  realism,  the  early  chapters  are  worked 
out  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  in  construction  the 
book  leaves  little  to  seek. 

The  book  which  will  always  be  associated  with 
the  name  of  Dickens  is  Pickwick  Papers,  which,  in 
one  bound,  brought  him  to  the  high  tide  of  fame. 
In  its  complete  form  it  stands  in  a  class  by  itself, 
and  nobody  has,  before  or  since,  written  a  book 
which  is  closely  analogous  to  Pickwick.  Even  in 
the  work  of  Dickens  it  has  its  own  proper  and 
peculiar  place  ;  and  the  most  prejudiced  critic 
has  the  good  sense  to  become  the  uncritical 
reader  here.  It  would  be  absurd  gravely  to 
accuse  Pickwick  Papers  of  burlesque  and  exaggera- 
tion ;  for  it  is  a  deliberate  adaptation,  and  makes 
no  profession  to  reach  the  heart  of  life.  But  if 
farce  is  a  lesser  thing  than  comedy,  it  has  its 
place  ;  and  the  masters  of  farce,  among  whom 
is  Dickens,  are  as  few  as  the  great  comedians. 
After  the  first  few  numbers  Pickwick  seized  the 
imagination  of  the  whole  country,  and  a  halo  of 
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myth  and  legend  began  to  encircle  the  author 
and  his  work.  tl  I  have  seen,"  wrote  Dickens, 
"  various  accounts  of  the  origin  of  Pickwick  Papers, 
which  have,  at  all  events,  possessed — for  me — the 
charm  of  perfect  novelty."  The  truth  of  the 
matter  was  that  Dickens  was  to  provide  a  series  of 
sketches  to  accompany  sporting  pictures  by  the 
comic  artist,  Seymour.  Dickens  wisely  objected 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  sport ;  and  those  who 
have  read  his  account  of  the  cricket  match  be- 
tween Muggleton  and  Dingley  Dell  and  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Winkle  to  shoot  and  skate,  will  understand 
that  he  wrote  of  these  matters  as  an  observer  from 
the  outside.  In  deference  to  Dickens'  ignorance 
the  publishers  agreed  that  the  pictures  should 
follow  the  text,  and  the  result  is  Pickwick  Papers. 
It  opens  with  a  riotous  outburst  of  high  spirits, 
excellent  nonsense  and  admirable  fooling,  the 
transactions  of  a  learned  society,  the  pugnacious 
cabman,  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle,  Mr.  Winkle's  duel, 
the  fat  boy — all  done  with  an  evident  zest  and 
delightful  broad  humour.  We  have  all  learned 
to  love  Mr.  Pickwick  before  the  end.  The  silly 
old  man  who  is  easily  gulled  by  the  cabdriver, 
who  takes  notes  of  the  fact  that  the  cab-horse 
is  forty-two,  that  it  stays  out  working  for  two 
or  three  weeks  at  a  time  because  it  is  too  weak  to 
get  home,  and  that  it  is  seldom  taken  out  of  the 
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cab  lest  it  should  fall  down  when  deprived  of  the 
support  of  the  shafts,  becomes  a  self-controlled 
and  heroic  gentleman,  alternating  between  a 
martyr  to  circumstance  and  a  hero  who  endures 
greatly  in  the  hour  of  adversity.  But  if  Mr. 
Pickwick  becomes  a  serious  figure  in  Dickens' 
eyes  as  the  book  advances,  this  only  means  that 
the  centre  of  humour  shifts  itself.  We  are  not 
meant  to  take  any  of  the  characters  seriously,  as 
we  would  in  the  novel  which  professes  to  give 
a  picture  of  life — as  we  would,  for  instance,  in 
David  Copperfield  or  Great  Expectations.  Nobody 
imagines  that  people  distantly  resembling  mem- 
bers of  the  Pickwick  Club  ever  existed.  The 
president  of  a  learned  society  who  scales  the 
walls  of  a  girl's  school  at  night,  who  is  trapped 
and  shut  in  a  cupboard,  who  drinks  too  much 
punch  at  lunch  and  is  wheeled  off  asleep  to 
the  village  pound,  is  too  much  for  our  credulity. 
This  is  the  farce  which  amuses  children  at  the 
Christmas  pantomime.  But  to  criticise  Pickwick 
Papers  in  solemn  vein  is  beside  the  mark.  "  There 
are  some  works  of  genius,"  says  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison,  "  which  seem  to  transcend  all  criticism, 
of  which  the  very  extravagances  and  incoherences 
increase  the  charm."  And  here  we  can  all  agree. 
A  reflection,  which  has  marked  application  in 
the  case  of  Pickwick  Papers,  though  it  applies  with 
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varying  force  to  all  the  novels,  is  well  brought 
out  by  Gissing  in  his  admirable  study  of  Dickens. 
Every  characteristic  which  goes  to  the  making  of 
Pickwick  would  seem  to  promise  the  book  a  life  of 
ten  to  twenty  years.  Seventy  years  have  passed, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we 
shall  not  be  reading  it  per  alias  seventy  years 
hence.  The  type  of  persons  Dickens  describes 
— the  coachmen,  the  hostlers,  the  beadle,  the 
town  officials,  the  serjeants-at-law,  the  prisoners 
in  the  debtors'  jail — are  gone  as  if  they  never 
were.  In  this  respect  Dickens  is  more  obsolete 
than  Fielding,  whose  country  squires  and  parsons, 
ladies  and  their  maids,  town-rakes  and  others,  are 
not  nearly  so  inseparable  from  their  time  and 
environment.  And,  further,  it  may  almost  be 
said  that  the  book  was  written  to  please  a  passing 
phase  of  English  society.  The  artisan  and  lower 
middle-classes  were  emerging  into  a  period  of  full 
citizenship  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
This  newly-born  class  was  energetic,  vigorous, 
and  intelligent,  but  neither  intellectual  nor  refined 
in  temperament  or  habits — and  it  was  making 
money.  Pickwick  Papers  was  exactly  what  they 
understood  ;  they  bought  it  with  avidity  and  read 
it  greedily.  And  the  same  observation  applies  to 
the  work  of  Dickens  throughout.  He  sprang  from 
the  lower  middle-class,  he  received  no  education, 
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he  never  read  much  or  thought  widely,  and  to  the 
end  of  his  life  his  point  of  view  was  fettered  by 
early  limitations  through  which  he  never  broke. 
He  wrote  with  his  eye  on  the  takings  he  was 
likely  to  draw  from  a  section  of  the  larger  public  ; 
and  his  sensitiveness  in  gauging  the  pulsations  of 
taste  hardly  ever  failed  him.  An  occasional  infu- 
sion of  wholesome  contempt  for  the  public  would 
have  done  Dickens  no  harm.  He  was  always  too 
ready,  as  in  the  case  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  to  re- 
shape a  book  if  the  sales  began  to  fall. 

It  was  natural  that  Dickens,  with  his  gift  of 
seizing  upon  many  individual  idiosyncrasies,  should 
try  his  hand  at  the  game  of  social  satire,  and  he 
threw  himself  into  it  with  serious  intention  after 
the  American  journey.  His  American  Notes  had 
already  wounded  the  susceptibilities  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  he  hardly  tried  to  salve 
the  hurt  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  It  is  true  that  he 
apologised  on  his  return  to  that  country  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later,  by  confessing  to  seeing  "  amazing 
changes  "  round  him  on  every  side  ;  but  it  seems 
a  graceless  excuse  to  the  victim  of  your  sarcasm 
to  observe  that  he  has  improved  since  last  you  saw 
him.  However  we  place  the  novels  in  our  indi- 
vidual estimation,  Martin  Chuzzlewit  is  undeniably 
Dickens'  most  completely  characteristic  book.  It 
has  everything  which  is  good  and  bad  in  his  work, 
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and  there  is  scarcely  any  merit  or  defect  we  expect 
to  see  which  cannot  be  exemplified  here.  Old 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  Pecksniff,  young  Martin,  Tom 
Pinch  and  his  charming  little  sister,  Mark  Tapley, 
Jonas  Chuzzlewit,  Paul  Sweedlepipe,  Sairey  Gamp, 
— where  else  can  such  a  complete  array  of  Dickens- 
esque  characters  be  found  ?  The  satire,  which 
was  Dickens'  primary  intention  in  Martin  Chuzzle- 

-f^vit,  is  uneven  and  vigorous  rather  than  convincing. 
The  satire  upon  American  life  and  American 
institutions  is  a  little  strained  and  unfair :  it  does 
not  make  us  laugh  much  ;  but  in  the  satire  on  the 
sanctimoniousness  of  the  Englishman  under  the 
character  of  Pecksniff,  there  is  laughter  and  fair 
hitting.  Pecksniff,  "  towering  on  tiptoe  among 
the  curtains  as  if  he  were  literally  rising  above  all 
worldly  considerations,  and  were  fain  to  hold  on 
tight,  to  keep  himself  from  darting  skyward  like  a 
rocket,"  in  this  and  every  other  situation  lightens 
the  pages  of  the  book  whenever  he  appears.  And 
his  moral  vapourings  never  degenerate  into  the 
monotonous  mannerisms  of  Uriah  Heep  or  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Chadband.  But  satire,  as  it  is  done  by 
Thackeray  or  Jane  Austen,  was  beyond  Dickens' 
ken  or  powers  of  achievement.  He  is  a  constant 
practitioner  of  the  art  ;  but  burlesque  is  always 

\too  much  for  him.  Yet  in  satirical  farce  Dickens 
stands  in  his  own  class,  dispensing  his  hints  to 
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those  who  care  to  copy,  and  not  yet  rivalled  by 
any  other  writer  of  prose-fiction  with  a  strongly 
individual  manner  of  his  own. 

The  inspiration  of  Dickens'  work  was  demo- 
cratic and  popular.  He  was  a  man  of  the  people, 
and  he  wrote  for  the  people.  His  sympathy  was 
with  the  masses  of  the  overworked,  the  badly- 
housed,  and  the  down-trodden.  It  was  the  most 
serious  business  of  his  books,  on  the  didactic  side, 
to  expose  the  fallacies  and  evils  of  private-school, 
prison,  parochial,  and  legal  administration.  But, 
with  the  passion  of  the  advanced  Liberal  and 
social  reformer,  Dickens  succeeded  in  combining, 
in  an  oddly  large  proportion,  the  spirit  and  mental 
outlook  of  bourgeois  conventionalism.  This  is  just 
one  of  those  points  which  can  only  be  inade- 
quately illustrated  by  reference  to  single  passages 
or  characteristics.  It  belongs  to  the  pervading 
atmosphere  of  his  thought,  work,  and  art.  Apart 
from  his  whole  "  view-point,"  as  the  Americans 
call  it,  of  life,  it  appears  in  his  inherent  inability 
to  draw  a  convincing  aristocrat  or  cultured  gentle- 
man. Compare  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  perhaps 
one  of  his  least  unsatisfactory  characterisations  in 
this  kind,  with  Major  Pendennis,  and  the  contrast 
leaves  nothing  to  be  added  or  explained.  Pip, 
who  does  his  best  to  be  a  gentleman,  without 
having  been  brought  up  to  it,  is  a  convincing 
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personality;  but  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  we  only 
believe  in  as  an  act  of  courtesy  to  the  author. 
Dickens'  ladies  are  even  less  convincing  than  his 
male  representatives  "  of  one  of  the  great  county 
families."  But  this  need  matter  little  to  the  man 
who  could  draw  a  gentleman  like  Joe  Gargery,  the 
blacksmith,  and  a  lady  at  heart,  like  Lizzie  Hexham, 
the  waterman's  daughter.  The  true  convention- 
alism of  Dickens  is  to  be  found  in  attributes  and 
qualities  less  easily  definable.  But  we  know  that 
stucco,  drab  wall-papers,  pink  glass  ornaments 
and  antimacassars  were  never  likely  to  shock  his 
taste  ;  and  Mrs.  Grundy,  a  little  modernised,  would 
have  satisfied  his  ideal  of  an  ethical  censor. 

As  a  craftsman  of  books  Dickens  never  wholly 
mastered  his  art,  though  he  took  trouble  in  the 
matter.  His  plots  suffer  from  his  periodical 
method  of  publication  ;  episodes  drop  in  fortui- 
tously, and  characters  emerge  only  to  disappear, 
till  they  are  wanted  to  figure  in  the  wings  of  the 
last  scene.  The  stageyness  of  his  last  chapters 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  curiosities  of  litera- 
ture. Everybody  who  has  taken  a  part,  however 
small,  in  the  narrative  is  dragged  before  the  foot- 
lights to  make  their  bow ;  and,  if  they  cannot  put 
in  an  appearance  in  person,  they  write  letters 
which  are  read  to  the  audience.  Among  the 
early  books,  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  can  pretend 
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to  real  form  and  coherence.  Professor  Ward  has 
praised  David  Copperfield  for  the  consistent  way 
in  which  the  story  is  carried  forward  to  the  end. 
But  if  things  are  better  than  we  usually  find  them, 
the  last  eleven  chapters,  following  on  the  death  of 
Dora,  scarcely  find  their  place  in  the  body  of  the 
book,  and  we  almost  expect  to  see  them  in  the 
small  print  of  appendices.  The  one  book  which, 
in  point  of  construction,  must  be  given  an  unique 
place  is  Great  Expectations.  The  book  is  compara- 
tively short,  the  grouping  and  sequence  of  the 
incidents  show  careful  workmanship,  and  there 
are  only  thirty-one  characters,  an  example  of 
strict  economy  for  Dickens. 

The  practice  of  pouring  contempt  upon  Dickens' 
characterisations  has  passed  into  the  common- 
place which  everybody  has  learned  to  use  as  an 
orthodox  confession  of  faith.  It  began  early,  and 
Dickens  retorts  rather  angrily  upon  his  critics  in 
the  preface  to  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  suggesting  that 
it  is  the  reader  "  whose  eye  for  colour  is  dull." 
There  is  doubtless  a  vein  of  truth  in  this  conten- 
tion ;  but  as  a  defence  of  his  method  it  cannot 
be  the  whole  truth,  for  no  other  great  novelist 
strains  our  powers  of  belief  so  persistently.  It 
is  probably  true  that  it  never  occurs  to  the  non- 
literary  and  uncultured  imagination  that  there  is 
anything  wrong  with  his  characterisations  ;  and 
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to  this  day  he  is  the  favourite  and  staple  reading 
of  mothers'  meetings.  Now  this  is  not  disparage- 
ment but  high  praise  of  Dickens.  The  exag- 
gerated humour,  elaborate  pathos,  and  heavily 
accented  characterisation  are  all  parts  of  a  single 
and  perfectly  consistent  prospect  of  life  and  the 
world.  But  the  fact  remains  that  his  reading  of 
life  is  obvious  and  natural  to  the  uneducated,  while 
it  often  distresses  the  educated  with  its  garishness 
^  and  noise.  The  class  of  minds  which  finds 
Dickens  highly  coloured  is  not  the  dull,  as  he  sup- 
posed, but  the  more  percipient  part  of  his  readers. 
He  finds  acceptance  with  the  less  educated  for  the 
simple  reason  that  his  colours  are  often  crude 
and  glaring.  Dickens'  line  of  defence,  when  we 
come  to  analyse  it,  turns  against  himself.  If  we 
are  to  judge  Dickens  by  the  truth  of  the  dictum 
that  it  is  the  business  of  art  to  conceal  art,  then 
he  is  often  a  great  offender  as  an  artist.  He 
brings  characters  before  us  not  by  allowing  them 
to  develop  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  as  in 
real  life  people  grow  upon  us  with  long  acquaint- 
ance, but  by  heavy  underscoring  and  reiteration  of 
mannerisms.  The  habit  of  labelling  his  char- 
acters by  tricks  of  speech  or  gesticulation  grew 
upon  him — Uriah  Heep  is  always  "  'umble,"  Sairey 
Gamp  always  quotes  Mrs.  Harris — till  it  becomes 
the  caricature  of  the  political  cartoonist.  We 
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know  exactly  what  we  are  to  expect  when  each 
character  appears  again  on  the  page.  Where  he 
has  merely  to  sketch  characters,  without  making 
them  move  and  talk,  he  can  be  perfectly  natural 
and  realistic,  as  witness  the  old  schoolmaster  and 
the  shabby  genteel  man  in  Sketches  by  Boz.  But 
the  faults  of  exaggeration  are  partly  redeemed 
by  the  abundant  wealth  of  Dickens'  imagination. 
He  has  probably  given  us  a  longer  gallery  of 
differentiated  characters  than  any  other  English 
novelist. 

But  the  indictment  against  Dickens  has  been 
most  uncompromising  in  the  case  of  his  feminine  | 
characterisations.  That  Dickens  failed  "  to  create 
other  than  grotesque  female  character "  is  a 
common  enough  asseveration.  Walter  Savage 
Landor  is  equally  thoroughgoing  on  the  other 
side.  "One  blockhead  talked  of  his  deficiency 
in  the  female  character — the  very  thing  in  which 
he  and  Shakespeare  most  excel."  The  truth  lies 
somewhere  between  the  two  contentions.  Dickens 
has  plenty  of  vulgar  and  grotesque  female  char- 
acters, shabby  be-slippered  landladies  and  loud- 
voiced  viragos ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
not  given  us  a  single  great  woman  character; 
but  there  are  not  a  few  who  easily  escape  clas- 
sification as  "  grotesque."  Nancy  may  not  be  a 
good  woman,  but  she  is  realistic  and  convincing 
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characterisation,  and  perhaps  shares  with  Lizzie 
Hexham  the  honour  of  first  place  in  Dickens' 
portraits  of  feminine  character.  And  a  number 
of  other  names  suggest  themselves  —  Betsey 
Trotwood,  Peggotty,  Agnes  Wickfield,  Florence 
Dombey,  Estella,  Esther  Summerson — none  of 
whom  are  grotesque  or  merely  wooden.  But, 
conscientiously  as  he  tried,  Dickens  never  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  a  fine  type  of  womanhood, 
whose  better  we  could  not  find  almost  every  day 
in  real  life.  To  many  readers  Lizzie  Hexham 
will  seem  his  masterpiece. 

In  his  pictures  of  child-life  Dickens  was  the 
first  great  novelist  to  succeed.  Little  Emily 
may  seem  too  good  and  tiresome  for  "  human 
nature's  daily  food,"  but  there  are  little  Nell  and 
David  and  Pip.  Pip  is  as  true  a  sketch  of  a 
boy  as  has  ever  been  put  to  paper ;  and  among 
the  best  of  things  that  Dickens  has  ever  done 
are  Joe  Gargery  and  Pip  planning  " wot  larks" 
together. 

Dickens'  pathos  is,  again,  the  pathos  of  that 
station  in  life  where  a  funeral  is  a  sensation  to 
be  long  drawn  out  and  dwelt  upon.  He  does 
not  throw  away  his  opportunity  at  a  deathbed, 
and  elaborates  to  satiety  a  scene  which  Thackeray 
would  have  dismissed  in  a  sentence,  moving 
us  more  deeply.  In  reading  Thackeray  we  feel 
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that  his  pathos  lies  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  narrative,  never  far  absent,  and  it  emerges 
as  naturally  and  unexpectedly  as  the  pathetic 
does  in  the  work-a-day  world.  But  in  Dickens 
we  cannot  escape  the  consciousness  that  he 
writes  up  to  his  scenes  and  prepares  for  them. 
There  is  an  artificiality  in  their  appearance,  be- 
longing to  the  monthly  number,  which  had  to 
provide  the  necessary  quantities  of  pathos  and 
humour  in  instalments.  The  deaths  of  little 
Nell  and  little  Paul  have  become  intolerable  to 
most  readers.  In  these  and  other  scenes  Dickens 
labours  the  hearse  and  plumes,  the  external  trap- 
pings of  the  pathetic  in  life,  and  we  are  hardly 
conscious  of  the  deeper  and  essential  pain  and 
grief.  He  can,  however,  touch  the  heart  of  the 
world's  pain  and  sadness  without  labour  and 
elaboration.  Take  that  scene  where  Mrs.  Par- 
diggle  visits  the  brickmaker's  family  with  the 
overbearing  charity  of  the  official  district  visitor. 
She  leaves  annoyance  and  irritation  behind  her, 
when — 

"  An  ugly  woman,  very  poorly  clothed,  hurried 
in  ...  and  coming  straight  up  to  the  mother, 
said,  '  Jenny  !  Jenny  ! '  The  mother  rose  on  being 
so  addressed  and  fell  upon  the  woman's  neck. 
She  also  had  upon  her  face  and  arms  the  marks 
of  ill-usage.  She  had  no  kind  of  grace  about 
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her  but  the  grace  of  sympathy;  but  when  she 
condoled  with  the  woman,  and  her  own  tears 
fell,  she  wanted  no  beauty.  I  say  condoled, 
but  her  only  words  were  '  Jenny  !  Jenny  ! '  All 
the  rest  was  in  the  tone  in  which  she  said  them. 
...  I  think  the  best  side  of  such  people  is 
almost  hidden  from  us.  What  the  poor  are  to 
the  poor  is  little  known,  excepting  to  themselves 
and  God." 

But  in  his  carefully  prepared  scenes  of  pathos 
V  Dickens  is  too  self-conscious  to  write  like  this. 

In  judging  the  place  of  Dickens,  as  we  look 
back  upon  his  work  from  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  we  feel  that  in  all  essential 
respects  he  belongs  to  the  tradition  settled  and 
founded  by  Fielding  and  Smollett.  He  has  much 
that  we  shall  not  find  in  either,  but  he  does  not 
differ  from  them  in  essentials.  Dickens  knew  his 
Smollett  from  beginning  to  end,  and  educated 
David  Copperfield  upon  him ;  but  he  has  a  "  sen- 
sibility," as  the  eighteenth  century  would  have 
called  it,  which  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  author 
of  Roderick  Random.  Yet  in  style,  manner,  and 
diffusive  method  of  conducting  a  story,  Dickens 
followed  in  the  way  of  the  novels  he  had  read 
till  he  knew  them  by  heart.  In  his  later  books 
he  began  to  learn  something  from  the  age  in 
which  he  lived;  he  groups  his  incidents  and 
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arranges   his  narrative  with   greater   care   and    a 
finer  sense  of  proportion. 

The  unique  qualities  of  his  humour  and  char- 
acterisation, combined  with  the  charm  and  vigour 
of  his  personality,  gave  to  Dickens  an  extraordi- 
nary and  far-reaching  influence  while  he  was  yet 
alive.  He  had  followers  and  disciples  who  copied 
or  took  hints  from  him  —  Sala,  Wilkie  Collins, 
Bret  Harte,  and  Alphonse  Daudet ;  but  after  his 
death  the  tide  of  critical  favour  turned  against 
him,  and  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  many 
faults  and  shortcomings.  The  time  has  passed 
when  Dickens  is  likely  to  be  either  a  direct  in- 
fluence or  a  belittled  and  discredited  figure  in 
literary  history.  His  place  is  assured  and  not 
to  be  taken  from  him  again ;  for,  though  we 
see  the  force  of  the  stereotyped  accusations  of 
exaggeration  and  burlesque,  he  has  ceased  to 
be  a  polemical  figure,  and  we  can  see  also  the 
good  as  well  as  the  bad.  The  refusal  to  take 
Dickens  seriously,  as  a  man  who  saw  and  inter- 
preted life  clearly  and  originally,  is  as  obsolete 
and  antiquated  as  Dr.  Johnson's  disparagement 
of  Milton. 

THE  NOVELS  OF  DICKENS. 

Sketches  by  Boz,  1836;  Pickwick  Papers,  1837;  Oliver 
Twist,  1838;  Nicholas  Nickleby,  1839;  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop)  1840;  Barnaby  Rndge,  1841;  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
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1843;  Dombey  and  Son,  1846;  David  Codperfield,  1849; 
Bleak  House,  1852;  Hard  Times,  1854;  Little  Dorrit, 
1855 ;  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  1859 ;  The  Uncommercial 
Traveller,  1861  ;^  Great  Expectations,  1861  ;  Our  Mutual 
Friend,  1864 ;/  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,  1870  (un- 
finished). 

And  besides  these  there  are — Master  Humphreys  Clock, 
the  Christmas  Books,  American  Notes,  Pictures  from  Italy, 
A  Child's  History  of  England,  short  stories,  and  reprinted 
pieces. 


CHAPTER   XII 
WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY  (1811-63). 

CONTEMPORARY  popularity  is  rarely  the  mother  of 
enduring  fame,  and  the  two  are  hardly  ever  inter- 
changeable quantities.  The  popularity  of  Dickens 
in  his  lifetime  was  immense  and  phenomenal,  but 
after  his  death  the  disintegration  of  critical  judg- 
ment set  in,  and  to  admire  his  work  was  a  mark  of 
bondage  to  an  obsolete  phase  of  taste.  Thackeray 
never  won  the  popularity  which  his  friend  and 
fellow-writer  reached  so  easily ;  the  sale  of  his 
monthly  numbers  fell  far  below  that  of  Dickens ; 
and  though  with  Vanity  Fair  he  became  a  force  in 
literature  to  be  counted  with,  even  at  his  death  the 
comparative  judgment  the  future  would  bring  forth 
might  have  seemed  doubtful.  Perhaps  nothing 
in  the  story  of  literary  criticism  is  more  interesting 
than  the  gradual  emergence  of  Thackeray's  great 
fame  in  the  two  or  three  decades  which  followed 
his  death.  His  faults  as  an  artist  are  not  those  of 
Dickens,  and  he  redeems  them  by  a  realism,  re- 
serve, and  dislike  of  emphasis  in  his  transcript  of 

life  which    presents  an   absolute   contrast   to  the 
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italics    and    exclamation    marks    of    his    fellow- 
novelist. 

"  A  beautiful  vein  of  genius  lay  struggling  about 
in  him,"  said  Carlyle  of  Thackeray,  with  an  aptness 
which  does  not  always  belong  to  his  comments 
upon  his  contemporaries.  Thackeray  was  a  shy 
and  diffident  man,  reserved  and  very  sensitive, 
and  we  feel  that  never,  either  on  paper  or  to  his 
friends,  did  he  wholly  reveal  himself ;  he  was 
garrulous  and  wrote  diffusively,  he  constantly 
made  personal  intrusions  into  his  books,  he  is 
the  most  charming  of  friends  and  guides  through 
the  narrative,  but  something  is  kept  back  from  us, 
and  to  the  last  page  there  is  still  an  unknown 
element  in  the  personality  of  the  man  who  has 
talked  so  much  about  himself  and  of  his  books. 
Dickens  showed  what  he  was,  and  the  least  per- 
cipient could  divine  what  his  opinion  would  be 
on  any  given  subject,  what  his  mental  attitude  was 
to  life  in  general.  But  Thackeray  was  a  riddle  ; 
he  was  alternately  accused  of  cynicism  and  senti- 
mentalism :  at  one  time  he  was  unfeeling  and 
represented  life  as  worse  than  it  was :  at  another 
he  was  inclined  to  hope  too  much  in  human 
nature.  And  why  not  ?  Every  man  who  both 
thinks  and  feels  will  have  his  alternations  of  hope 
and  depression,  tender-heartedness  and  stoical 
contempt.  And,  though  Thackeray  mixed  with 
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his  fellows  in  crowded  places  all  his  life,  though 
he  was  a  man  of  cities  and  a  frequenter  of  clubs, 
an  indolent  Epicurean  who  loved  to  talk  and 
lounge  through  life,  he  kept  a  chamber  of  his 
soul  closed  to  the  world  ;  he  was  never  completely 
off  his  guard,  he  never  set  the  whole  of  his  genius 
free.  It  was  always,  as  Carlyle  said,  struggling 
about  in  him.  For,  though  every-day  philosophy 
was  one  of  his  weaknesses,  he  never  conceived  a 
whole  and  clear  view  of  what  life  meant  for  him  ; 
and  he  appears,  according  to  the  mood  of  the 
moment,  as  the  censor  of  morals,  the  indifferent 
cynic,  the  sentimentalist,  the  large-hearted  man 
sensitive  to  the  pain  rather  than  the  joy  of  life, 
and  the  Epicurean  dilettante. 

We  are  always  at  liberty  to  compare  any  two 
writers  if  we  find  any  critical  value  in  the  com- 
parison ;  but  Thackeray  and  Dickens  are  set  over 
against  each  other  as  if  there  were  some  special 
and  peculiar  significance  in  the  contrast  or  con- 
junction.    They  were  contemporaries,  they  were  \ 
both  novelists,  both  men  approached  their  public  | 
in  the  first  place  as  humorists,  and  they  were  both  \ 
satirists  of  society  ;  and,  when  this  has  been  said, ' 
we  find  a  contrast  rather  than  a  similarity  between 
them.     Dickens  came  of  the  people,  and  he  was 
most  successful  when  he  kept  himself  to  the  life  of  * 
the  streets  and  the  lower  middle-classes  :  Thackeray 
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was  an  educated  English  gentleman,  he  writes  with 
a  literary  allusiveness,  and  he  paints  for  the  most 
part  what  we  may  call  society  life,  though  he  does 
not  always  receive  sufficient  credit  for  his  pictures 
of  men  and  women  in  lower  stations.  Hardly 
any  one  has  shown  us  the  mind  of  "  Jeames,"  of 
the  butler  and  the  servant-maid,  as  has  Thackeray : 
he  makes  us  understand  that  the  man  who  waits 
at  our  table  is  not  an  automaton,  but  a  human 
being  of  like  passions  and  feelings  with  ourselves. 
But  the  field  in  which  they  work  is  different,  and 
^Thackeray  and  Dickens  are  the  complement  of 
each  other  in  the  pictures  they  give  of  English 
social  life,  as,  at  a  later  date,  Meredith  and  Mr. 
Hardy  stood  in  the  same  relationship  to  each 
other. 

The  fates  allotted  to  Thackeray  a  short  period 
of  life.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  and  his 
whole  period  of  literary  activity  falls  within  twenty- 
six  years.  And  the  brevity  of  the  time  in  which 
it  was  given  to  him  to  work  may  be  reduced  if  we 
remember  that  the  first  seven  years  were  years  of 
hack-work.  Excellent  hack-work,  perhaps  ;  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  pretended  that  he  was  in  more 
than  his  apprenticeship,  with  little  idea  of  the 
developments  that  lay  before  him.  In  several 
directions  the  evolution  of  Thackeray's  genius  was 
slow;  he  did  not  reach  breadth  of  vision,  and  a 
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sure  and  unhesitating  touch  in  broad  effect,  till 
after  years  of  practice.  In  one  thing  only  he 
reached  his  natural  level  almost  at  once — the 
charm  and  grace  of  his  flowing  English  style. 4 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  work  we 
find  the  same  racy,  clear,  tunefully  modulated, 
vigorous,  and  nervous  style,  written  without  effort 
and  forethought.  His  style  was  partly  a  natural 
gift,  and  came  partly  from  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  prose  of  the  Augustan  Age  of  English 
literature.  Thackeray  always  writes  well,  but  only 
occasionally,  as  in  Esmond,  with  distinction.  The 
marvel  of  Thackeray's  style  is,  that  it  has  a  charm 
and  attractiveness  which  is  all  its  own,  though  it  is 
often  careless,  hasty,  slipshod,  and  prolix.  He 
relied  too  much  on  a  natural  faculty,  and  tried 
too  little  to  achieve  better  things.  Perhaps  the 
only  constant  rule  he  kept  before  himself  was  the 
avoidance  of  rhetoric  and  purple  phrase.  As  he 
detested  novels  of  false  romance,  so  he  detested 
sham  and  meretricious  ornament  in  style. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Thackeray  found 
himself  as  a  young  man  in  London,  idling, 
scribbling,  a  friend  of  Tennyson  and  FitzGerald, 
spending  his  fortune  as  fast  as  he  could  by 
playing  cards  and  buying  up  newspapers  to 
commence  editor  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
work.  When  his  money  was  gone  he  was  com- 
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pelled  to  take  to  the  pen,  with  which  he  had 
already  amused  himself,  in  earnest.  For  a  time 
he  was  Paris  correspondent  to  the  Constitutional; 
but  his  chief  connection,  during  the  early  years, 
was  with  Erasers  Magazine.  He  was  ready  to 
write  anything — ballads,  satires,  essays,  criticism, 
and  fiction — and  he  used  a  long  list  of  absurd 
pseudonyms.  He  could  write  under  any  con- 
ditions, and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  preferred 
waiting-rooms,  hotels,  and  clubs  to  his  own  study. 
Catherine,  which  appeared  in  Frasers,  was  a  satire 
on  the  novel  of  pseudo-romance,  and  evidences 
^Thackeray's  contempt  and  dislike  for  shams,  hum- 
bugs, and  pretences.  The  first  of  the  early  stories 
to  attain  any  distinction  was  The  History  of  Samuel 
Titmarsh  and  the  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond.  It  found 
little  favour  with  the  readers  of  the  magazine, 
and  the  publishers  of  Frasers  asked  the  author 
to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  The  tale,  as 
we  have  it,  is  a  broken  fragment,  but  it  shows 
"  Thackeray  in  all  his  strength,  with  his  '  Snobs,' 
his  '  Nobs,'  his  fierce  satire,  and  his  exquisite 
style."  The  chapter  which  tells  of  the  death 
of  Samuel  Titmarsh's  first  child  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  and  touching  passages  of  reserved 
and  dignified  pathos  in  English  fiction. 

The  days  were  dark  for  Thackeray  ;  he  had  won 
no  fame ;    he  was  struggling  with  poverty  ;  and, 
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fiercest  blow  of  all,  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married] 
only  a  few  short  years  previously,  had  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband,  and  never  sufficiently  . 
recovered  her  sanity  of  mind  to  rejoin  him.  And,  ; 
through  it  all,  he  struggled  on,  writing  for  the  sake 
of  his  children,  writing  to  redeem  the  fortune  he 
had  dissipated  in  youth.  The  books  of  anecdote 
and  journalistic  travel,  which  come  into  this 
period  of  his  life,  have  the  miscellany  char- 
acter which  was  so  well  suited  to  the  genius 
of  Thackeray ;  and  Cornhill  to  Cairo  is  always 
worth  reading,  if  only  for  its  ingenuous  revela- 
tion of  the  writer's  mind  and  temperament.  Of 
Athens,  the  city  of  undying  and  classic  memory, 
he  finds  no  more  to  say  than,  "  Its  shabbiness 
beats  Ireland,  and  that  is  a  strong  word  "  ;  though 
he  has  the  grace  to  admit,  before  this  final 
criticism,  "  I  was  made  so  miserable  in  youth 
by  a  classical  education,  that  all  connected 
with  it  is  disagreeable  in  my  eyes  ;  and  I  have 
the  same  recollection  of  Greek  in  youth  that  I 
have  of  castor  oil."  During  his  voyage  in  the 
Mediterranean  Thackeray  worked  steadily  at 
Barry  Lyndon^^ which  appeared  in  Frasers.  It  is 
the  first  of  his  tales  which  takes  an  important 
place  in  the  body  of  his  work.  Barry  Lyndon 
is  not  merely  an  imitation  of  Fielding's  Jonathan 
Wild,  it  claims  comparison  on  an  equal  level  ; 
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and  in  sustained  and  subtle  irony  Thackeray 
shows  himself  a  greater  master  of  the  art  than 
his  great  predecessor  ;  nor  does  it  leave  a  sense 
of  distaste  like  the  story  of  Fielding's  hero. 
Barry  Lyndon  is  a  picturesque  and  attractive 
y  swashbuckler  and  scoundrel  compared  with  the 
Newgate  criminal.  Irony,  involving  the  pretence 
which  keeps  us  at  the  point  of  view  of  the 
knave  and  adventurer,  is  a  delicate  instrument 
to  handle,  and  Thackeray's  essay  in  the  art  is 
an  almost  complete  success ;  for  he  had  the 
wisdom  to  refrain  here  from  his  insidious  and 
besetting  habit  of  intruding  upon  the  story. 

Punch,  that  great  English  institution,  came 
into  being  in  1841  ;  and  for  ten  years, 
1843-53,  Thackeray  wrote  for  it  with  un- 
ceasing regularity.  The  most  popular  of  his 
f  contributions,  the  Snob  Papers,  he  expressed  a 
personal  dislike  for  in  later  years.  But  it  is 
certain  that  he  never  escaped  the  influence  of 
the  papers  ;  and  in  every  novel  his  fiercest 
satire  and  hatred  is  directed  against  the  Snob, 
the  man  who,  in  his  own  definition,  "  meanly 
admires  mean  things."  Few  escape  a  certain 
admixture  of  snobbishness,  and  Thackeray  was 
not  least  in  that  great  family  which  he  carica- 
tured and  exposed  so  mercilessly.  But  that 
snob  only  is  intolerable  who  has  no  sense  of 
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humour ;    and  here  Thackeray   cannot  be  called 
in  question. 

On  January  i,  1847,  the  first  number  of 
Vanity  JFair  appeared  in  a  yellow  wrapper. 
This  was  the  turning-point  of  Thackeray's  life. 
The  success  of  the  venture  hung  in  the  balance 
till  the  sixth  number  was  reached,  and  the  story 
began  to  sell.  It  was  impossible  to  disregard 
Thackeray  any  longer.  Here  was  a  man  who 
could  write  "  a  novel  without  a  hero,"  with  hardly 
more  than  one  or  two  characters  who  rise  above 
the  bad,  commonplace,  foolish,  or  contemptible, 
who  confined  his  story  to  the  ordinary  round  of 
life  with  its  mean  subterfuges,  sordid  cares,  broken 
affections,  irradiated  by  few  disinterested  and  true- 
hearted  actions,  and  yet,  could  not  only  impress  us 
with  the  unforced  touch  of  his  delineation  of  life, 
but  made  us  feel  that  there  was  an  ultimate 
worth  and  goodness  in  human  nature.  Even 
Becky  Sharp  never  deliberately  said  to  herself, 
11  Evil,  be  thou  my  good."  Vanity  Fair  is  a  novel 
of  the  drab  and  grey  of  life ;  there  are  no 
grotesques,  no  extravagant  characters,  no  tinsel, 
false  glitter,  or  cheap  romantic  effects.  In  the 
style,  characters,  scenes,  incidents,  Thackeray 
labours  to  keep  near  to  the  life  we  all  live,  the 
world  we  can  recognise  about  us  at  the  moment 
we  read. 
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A  novel  of  the  same  kind  and  class  followed 
in  Pendennis,  and  later  in  The  JVw&ojpeg,  perhaps 
.  Thackeray's  most  completely  characteristic  book, 
|  though  not  his  best,  for  the  faults  of  digression, 
:  prolixity,  and  interference  with  his  story  have 
grown  upon  him ;  and  there  is,  moreover,  a 
suggestion  of  caricature  which  falls  below  his 
highest  level.  Love!  the  Widower  is  hardly  good 
work  for  Thackeray  ;  and  Philip  is  a  repetition 
not  made  more  tolerable  by  the  presence  of  a 
heavy  and  rather  stupid  young  man  as  hero. 
Denis  Duval  held  the  promise  of  better  things, 
but  it  remained  a  fragment  at  Thackeray's  death. 
And  here  should  be  named  those  Roundabout 
Papers,  contributed  to  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  of 
which  Thackeray  was  for  a  short  time  first 
editor,  which  show  the  charm  of  his  style,  the 
digressive  ease  with  which  he  moves  across  the 
surface  of  things,  and  the  attractiveness  of  his 
peculiar  "personal  note"  at  its  best.  Since 
the  time  of  Addison's  Spectator  few  essays  of  a 
topical  and  ephemeral  order  can  make  so  strong 
a  claim  to  take  their  place  in  permanent  literature. 
We  have  passed  over  an  important  novel,  and 
its  less  important  but  not  uninteresting  sequel, 
Esmond,  and  The  Virginians.  Esmond  has  been, 
it  is  not  rash  to  hazard  the  guess,  more  read 
than  any  other  book  Thackeray  ever  wrote ; 
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and  a  strong  body  of  critical  and  uncritical 
opinion  could  be  gathered  to  support  the  con- 
viction that  it  is  the  best  piece  of  work  he  ever 
produced.  But  it  is  difficult  not  to  regard 
Esmond  as  a  magnificent  interlude  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Thackeray  as  a  novelist.  If  we  ask 
what  books  represent  the  essential  Thackeray,  it 
is  certainly  not  Esmond,  but  Vanity  Fair,  Pendennis, 
and  The  Newcomes.  Esmond  is  differentiated  from 
the  other  novels  in  several  important  features — 
it  is  a  historical  tale  and  not  a  story  of  con-  \/ 
temporary  men  and  manners,  it  is  written  with 
a  care  and  patience  of  correction  and  revision 
in  which  the  author  was  commonly  wanting, 
and  it  was  written  as  a  whole  instead  of  appear- 
ing in  monthly  parts.  In  its  marvellously  simple 
method  of  conveying  the  atmosphere  of  a  by- 
gone period,  no  other  historical  novel  can  claim 
to  rival  Esmond.  We  are  given  no  elaborate 
descriptions  of  houses,  furniture,  and  dress  ; 
and  we  are  not  burdened  with  pedantic  forms 
of  speech.  Thackeray  merely  raises  his  beauti- 
ful English  style,  drawn  from  the  prose  of  Queen 
Anne's  days,  to  a  slightly  higher  and  more  sus- 
tained level — this  and  nothing  more  creates  the 
illusion  that  we  are  living  in  the  early  decades 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  restraint  and 
conscious  artistry  with  which  Thackeray  handles 
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his  instrument  is  beyond  all  praise  ;  the  prose 
is  not,  with  literal  accuracy,  the  style  a  man 
of  Colonel  Esmond's  time  would  have  written  ; 
it  is  just  sufficiently  removed  from  a  good  style 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  suggest  that  it  be- 
longs to  an  earlier  period.  It  is  an  essential 
rule  of  true  art  that  the  medium  in  which 
the  artist  works  should  never  be  laboured  or 
elaborated  beyond  the  point  necessary  to  con- 
vey the  impression  or  suggestion  desired  ;  and 
Thackeray  shows  a  fine  skill  and  sense  of  pro- 
portion in  the  writing  of  Esmond.  But,  when 
all  has  been  said,  the  book  remains  a  special 
and  peculiar  feat  in  a  difficult  and  artificial 
sphere  of  work ;  it  is  not  wholly  disconnected 
with  the  other  novels,  but  it  stands  in  a  place 
by  itself,  as  an  interlude. 

In  the  shape  of  his  novels  Thackeray  never 
-H  learned  the  lesson  of  form  and  proportion  ;  he 
Uhows  even  greater  negligence  than  Dickens  in 
ithis  respect  ;  and  the  story  is  allowed  to  get 
forward  on  its  way  as  best  it  may ;  incident 
develops  out  of  incident  with  no  special  relevancy 
to  the  goal  the  author  wishes  to  reach  at  the  end, 
even  if  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  clear-cut 
and  definite  conclusion  fixed  in  his  mind.  Vanity 
Fair  has  been  praised  for  the  careful  handling 
of  the  plot;  but  it  seems  only  to  claim  distinction 
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in  comparison  with  Thackeray  himself  in  Philip 
or  The  Newcomes.  The  development  of  Becky's 
intrigues  to  the  catastrophe  which  parts  husband 
and  wife  is  a  coherent  story  ;  but  the  latter 
part  of  the  novel,  which  tells  of  Amelia  and 
Georgey,  of  Dobbin's  shy  love  for  the  widow, 
and  the  ruin  of  one  man  more  by  Becky  before 
she  settles  down  to  a  life  of  good  works,  is 
hardly  more  than  a  collection  of  parallel  narra- 
tives tagged  together  at  occasional  points.  Pen- 
dennis  has  a  more  complete  and  rounded  plot, 
and  no  single  character,  not  even  the  hero,  places 
the  others  in  a  secondary  position  after  the 
manner  of  Becky  Sharp  in  Vanity  Fair.  A 
predominant  part  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
character  may  easily  injure  not  only  the  pro- 
portion but  the  credibility  of  a  novel  :  the  title- 
role  has  a  better  and  more  natural  place  in  the 
drama.  It  is  a  curious  example  of  Thackeray's  in- 
dolence that  he  should  allow  the  carefully  planned 
and  written  Esmond  to  be  followed  by  an  almost 
shapeless  sequel,  The  Virginians.  The  chapters 
descriptive  of  Marlborough's  campaigns  are  the 
only  considerable  digression  Thackeray  permits 
himself  in  Esmond,  and  the  book  may  well  be  read 
without  them.  Not  far  behind  Esmond  in  unity 
of  scheme  and  form  comes  that  wholly  different 
book,  Barry  Lyndon.  But  Thackeray  wrote  the 
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novel  as  it  has  been  written  in  English  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years,  allowing  the  story 
to  drag  its  length  with  many  windings  and 
involutions  to  a  conclusion  where  it  is,  with 
more  or  less  show  of  cause  and  reason,  cut 
short.  Richardson,  despite  his  shameless  pro- 
lixity, has  a  sense  of  form ;  Scott,  in  one  exhi- 
bition performance,  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor, 
constructed  a  perfect  plot  and  carried  it  through 
faultlessly  ;  but,  until  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  turned 
from  architecture  to  literature,  there  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  been  any  theory  or  consistent  achieve- 
ment in  this  respect  ;  and  certainly  Thackeray 
never  made  the  ordered  proportion  of  sentence, 
paragraph,  and  chapter  a  primary  aim  in  writing 
a  book,  leaving  his  story,  as  he  did  his  style,  to 
shape  itself. 

Thackeray  had  that  love  of  "  truth  to  nature  " 
which  Fielding  set  before  himself  as  the  rule 
and  ideal  the  novelist  must  not  shirk.  Few 
who  have  so  definitely  chosen  the  method  of  the 
satirist,  or  used  satire  as  the  occasional  garb  of 
the  picture  they  give  of  life,  have  succeeded  in 
avoiding  as  well  as  Thackeray  the  satirist's  temp- 
.  tation  and  pitfall,  caricature  and  exaggeration. 
He  can  use  burlesque  and  caricature  admirably 
and  laughably  at  will ;  but  in  his  greater  novels  he 
,  conscientiously  tries  to  draw  his  characters  with 
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unstrained  realism,  to  the  smallest  detail  of  habit, 
manner,  and  conversation.  There  are  occasions 
when  he  fails,  and  The  Newcomes  shows  a  larger 
proportion  of  over-emphasised  characters  than 
we  like  to  meet  with  in  the  work  of  Thackeray, 
placed,  as  they  are,  in  proximity  to  characters 
who  naturally  lend  themselves  to  exaggeration, 
and  yet  are  drawn  with  restrained  realism.  But 
the  Reverend  Charles  Honeyman  and  Frederick 
Bayham  are  overdrawn,  and  Gandish,  the  teacher 
of  art  and  historical  painter,  is  pure  caricature. 
These  are  exceptions :  against  them  it  is  easy  to 
place  a  score  or  more  in  whom  it  would  be  hard 
to  pick  out  a  trace  of  the  unnatural.  Becky 
Sharp  and  Rawdon  Crawley  have  long  since 
become  classic  personalities,  and  it  would  be  idle 
to  continue  adding  names — Major  Pendennis, 
Harry  Foker,  Beatrix,  Colonel  Esmond,  Ethel 
Newcome,  Barnes  Newcome — these  and  many 
others  yield  few  weak  points  for  criticism. 

It  is  often  urged  as  a  sin  against  Thackeray  that 
the  tone  of  his  books  is  depressed  and  depress- 
ing ;  that  we  find  no  more  than  a  character  here 
and  there  who  is  completely  admirable  and 
lovable,  and  then  often  in  secondary  positions 
and  marked  out  as  failures  in  life.  The  latter 
part  of  the  accusation  has  a  thread  of  truth  ;  the 
only  morally  heroic  figure  in  Vanity  Fair,  Captain 
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Dobbin,  has  a  name  which  precludes  him  from 
playing  the  part  of  hero  with  any  hope  of  success, 
and  his  awkwardness  embarrasses  the  reader  for 
Dobbin's  sake ;  Colonel  Newcome  was,  with  some 
show  of  justice,  dismissed  by  Thackeray  himself 
as  a  " twaddler";  Henry  Esmond  is  a  prig;  J.  J. 
is  an  indefinite  personality  ;  life  treats  the  Little 
Sister  with  undeserved  cruelty  ;  and  Warrington 
has  to  live  "  contented  without  the  fame."  And 
here  Thackeray  adds  a  comment  of  the  kind 
which  has  called  down  upon  him  the  accusation 
of  cynicism — "  If  the  best  men  do  not  draw  the 
great  prizes  in  life,  we  know  that  it  has  been  so 
settled  by  the  Ordainer  of  the  lottery."  It  is 
these  personal  reflections  which  distress  the  im- 
percipient  almost  more  than  Thackeray's  narra- 
tive. But,  if  others  believe  with  the  psalmist 
that  they  have  never  seen  the  "  righteous  for- 
saken," it  is  not  for  them  to  dismiss  Thackeray 
as  a  man  who  walked  in  blinkers.  He  was  not 
by  temperament,  and  never  could  be,  an  optimist ; 
he  was  reserved  and  sensitive,  he  had  suffered 
both  in  mind  and  spirit,  he  was  not  gifted  with 
an  unshakeable  faith  in  the  issues  of  life  ;  and, 
like  many  another  sensitive  nature,  the  pain  of 
life  touched  him  more  quickly  than  its  joy.  But 
the  true  cynic  is  the  man  who  cannot  see  any 
worth  in  things  of  good  report.  If  in  Thackeray's 
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view  of  life  the  good  and  beautiful  only  showed 
like  a  mirage,  to  disappear  once  more  in  the 
desert  prospect,  the  vision  was  not  unreal  to  him, 
and  it  alone  redeemed  the  world  and  made  life 
worth  the  living. 

"  Ah  !  Vanitas  Vanitatum  !  which  of  us  is  happy 
in  this  world  ?  which  of  us  has  his  desire  ?  or; 
having  it,  is  satisfied  ?  " 

This  is  no  cynical  and  savage  outburst,  but  the 
comment  of  the  sad  man  who  would  wish  to  see 
the  world  happier.  And  perhaps,  after  all,  the 
simple  truth  is  largely  that  Thackeray  was  one  of 
those  perversely  good  men  who  choose  to  hide 
themselves  behind  a  transparent  affectation  of 
thinking  worse  of  their  fellows  than  they  do. 
Only  good  men  can  risk  the  pose. 

The  representation  of  life  and  the  world  which 
we  see  in  Thackeray's  novels  reminds  us  of  a 
suggestion  thrown  out  by  a  living  French  novelist 
— that  human  nature  is  best  reached  and  revealed 
if  it  be  treated  with  irony  and  pity.  Irony  and 
pity !  In  Thackeray's  treatment  of  life  they  are 
blended  :  he  can  appear  as  the  cold  satirist,  and 
on  the  next  page  we  feel  that  a  mother's  love  for 
her  child  is  the  crown  and  redemption  of  life.  It 
remains  to  be  explained  why  a  cynic  should  have 
touched  with  such  inimitable  reserve  and  yet  deep 
emotion  his  scenes  of  ruined  love,  broken  affec- 
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tions,  and  shattered  hopes.  The  emotionalism  of 
Thackeray  could  not  be  repressed,  though,  with 
an  innate  sense  of  reserve,  he  kept  himself  in 
check.  He  can,  as  no  other  writer  has  done, 
store  a  well  of  emotion,  passion,  and  sorrowful 
reflection  in  a  few  simple  words. 

"  No  more  firing  was  heard  at  Brussels — the 
pursuit  rolled  miles  away.  Darkness  came  down 
on  the  field  and  city  ;  and  Amelia  was  praying 
for  George,  who  was  lying  on  his  face,  dead,  with 
a  bullet  through  his  heart." 

Or,  again,  it  would  be  hard  to  surpass  the  quiet 
dignity  of  Colonel  Newcome's  death-chamber,  and 
the  deep  feeling  with  which  Thackeray  draws  the 
love  of  Amelia  for  her  boy,  or  of  Colonel  New- 
come  for  his  son.  Thackeray's  power  of  true 
and  unforced  emotional  writing  is  shown  once 
.  more  in  his  scenes  of  passion,  which  are  not 
many.  When  he  wrote  that  scene  where  Rawdon 
finds  Lord  Steyne  with  his  wife,  he  exclaimed  with 
justifiable  enthusiasm,  "  By  Jove  !  that's  genius  !  " 
And  he  did  not  say  too  much  for  his  own  work. 
It  is  a  great  scene  in  passion,  intensity,  and  re- 
serve of  power  ;  and  not  a  single  false  note  is 
struck. 

The  suggestion  of  comparison  between  Thackeray 
and  Sterne  has  been  made  in  writing  of  Sterne  ; 
and  in  the  actual  manner  there  is  much  similarity. 
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The  death  of  Lefevre  has  much  in  common 
with  the  call  home  of  Colonel  Newcome :  but 
there  is  the  difference  that  we  cannot  escape  the 
consciousness  that  Sterne  is  writing  for  the  sake 
of  the  scene ;  while  in  Thackeray's  case  his  sym- 
pathy and  sincerity  are  never  in  doubt.  He  is 
a  sentimentalist  like  Sterne ;  but,  if  this  is  not  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  a  sentimentalist  with  a 
heart;  there  is  nothing  weak  in  his  tears,  nothing 
affected  in  his  laughter,  and  nothing  insincere 
in  his  satire.  And  Thackeray  has  another  point 
of  meeting  with  Sterne  in  his  power  of  creating, 
diffusely  and  digressively,  the  atmosphere  of  a 
scene,  with  an  instinctive  sensitiveness  that  isy 
almost  eerie.  A  professor  of  philosophy  once 
offered  to  an  audience  the  opinion  that  Thackeray 
was  the  greatest  of  English  psychologists ;  and 
those  who  know  their  Thackeray  well  will  not 
be  likely  to  demur  to  the  assertion.  After  read- 
ing a  chapter  in  the  novels  we  cannot  put  our 
finger  upon  the  exact  instrument  or  means  with 
which  Thackeray  conveys  his  impression ;  it  lies 
in  a  number  of  minute  and  almost  imperceptible 
strokes  and  touches  of  the  brush  ;  but  we  feel 
that  we  have  been  intimately  concerned  in  the 
narrative,  not  merely  spectators  of  a  scene. 

Thackeray  described  himself   as   carried   away 
by  his  characters  till  he  lost  control  over  their 
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movements.  The  statement  -'may  be  accepted, 
and  the  inconsequent  movement  of  the  narra- 
tive goes  to  prove  it ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
.  whether  he  ever  lost  himself  so  completely  as 
Dickens,  who  wept  and  laughed  with  the  char- 
acters he  created.  There  is  always  a  degree 
of  aloofness  in  Thackeray's  attitude  :  even  Arthur 
Pendennis  is  not  so  much  to  him,  not  so  dear 
to  his  heart  and  his  memories  of  youth,  as 
David  Copperfield  was  to  Dickens.  Thackeray's 
interest  in  his  characters  is  the  interest  of  the 
student,  the  analyst,  and  the  theorist  :  he  did 
not  possess  the  faculty  of  absorption  and  identifi- 
cation. He  consistently  acts  the  part  of  censor 
and  showman.  He  is  always  at  our  elbow, 
nudging  and  jogging  us,  pointing  out  and  sup- 
plying, sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather 
commonplace  reflections  we  are  to  draw  from 
the  narrative.  His  pages  are  liberally  provided 
with  rubrics,  stage-directions,  marginal  anno- 
tations, and  a  textual  commentary.  We  are, 
for  instance,  told  that  "  The  present  chapter 
is  very  mild."  Well  and  good,  but  the  dis- 
covery might  have  been  left  to  the  perspicuity 
of  the  reader.  The  part  of  showman  is  de- 
liberately and  unashamedly  adopted. 

"  And  as  we  bring  our   characters   forward,  I 
will    ask    leave,    as    a    man    and    a    brother,   not 
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only  to  introduce  them,  but  occasionally  to 
step  down  from  the  platform,  and  talk  about 
them :  if  they  are  good  and  kindly  to  love 
them  and  shake  them  by  the  hand ;  if  they 
are  silly,  to  laugh  at  them  confidentially  in  the 
reader's  sleeve  ;  if  they  are  wicked  and  heart- 
less, to  abuse  them  in  the  strongest  terms  which 
politeness  admits  of." 

It  is  the  mere  pedantry  of  criticism  to  insist 
upon  the  artistic  impertinence  of  this  lecturer- 
with-pointer  attitude  of  Thackeray's.  We  have 
learned  to  prefer  the  absence  of  the  author ; 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  is  well-advised 
not  to  appear ;  but  few  would  wish  to  see 
Thackeray  out  of  his  books.  There  may  be 
books  we  can  read  without  any  desire  for  per- 
sonal acquaintanceship  with  the  author.  If 
Thackeray  were  not  in  the  habit  of  breaking 
off  into  commentary  and  personal  intrusion, 
we  should  begin  to  wish  for  it ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  his  novels  without  a  sense  of 
personal  interest  in  the  figure  of  the  author 
standing  behind  the  narrative.  But,  as  it  is, 
he  is  always  at  hand  as  a  delightful  guide  and 
instructor  and  friend. 

Thackeray,  as  Mr.  Chesterton  has  observed, 
was  essentially  of  a  receptive  nature.  By  bent 
of  mind  and  temperament  he  was  the  Spec- 
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tator  come  to  life  again,  with  an  accession  of 
geniality  and  bonhomie;  and  the  whole  of  his 
work  is  a  leisurely,  diffuse,  winding,  and  irrele- 
vant  journal  of  men,  women,  and  manners  as 
Thackeray  saw  them.  His  digressive  method 
and  slow  progress  with  the  story  is,  if  we  will 
read  carefully,  not  merely  formlessness  of  imagi- 
nation and  inability  to  master  plot-construction, 
it  is  the  method  of  genius  which  draws  character 
and  temperament  by  scattered  reflections  and 
unpremeditated  hints.  And,  when  we  come  to 
weigh  the  general  impression,  we  understand 
that  this  is  how  life  and  character  unfold 
themselves  day  by  day.  But  in  the  novels  we 
see  not  with  our  own  eyes ;  we  accept  the 
reading  of  psychological  insight  and  genius. 

THE  NOVELS  OF  THACKERAY. 

Catherine,  1839  ;  A  Shabby  Genteel  Story,  1840;  The  History 
of  Samuel  Titmarsh  and  the  Great  Hogzarty  Diamond,  1841  ; 
The  Luck  of  Barry  Lyndon,  1844  ;  Vanity  Fair,  1847-48  -r 
Pendennis,  1849-50;  Henry  Esmond,  1852;  The  Newcomes, 
1853-55;  The  Virginians,  1858-59;  Lovel  the  Widower, 
1860  ;  Philip,  1861-62  ;  Denis  Duval,  1864. 

There  are,  besides  the  novels,  many  short  stories,  sketches, 
burlesques,  and  satires,  and  the  Paris  Sketch  Book,  Irish 
Sketch  Book,  Cornhill  to  Cairo,  Snob  Papers,  Christmas  Books, 
lectures  on  English  Humorists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  and 
The  Four  Georges,  reviews,  ballads,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
Roundabout  Papers. 


CHAPTER   XIII 
THE  BRONTE  SISTERS 

SINCE  Mrs.  GaskelFs  classic  biography,  The  Life 
of  Charlotte  Bronte,  appeared,  Bronte  literature 
has  grown  steadily  from  year  to  year,  and  among 
the  moderns  is  rivalled  only  by  the  expanse  of 
printed  matter  which  surrounds  the  poetry  of 
Browning.  Swinburne,  Mr.  Clement  Shorter,  Mr. 
Augustine  Birrell,  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  Sir  John 
Skelton,  Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  Sir  Robertson  Nicoll 
and  Madame  Duclaux — these  names  alone  pro- 
vide an  impressive  list  of  commentators,  editors, 
and  critics ;  and  a  Bronte  Society  exists  to 
publish  transactions.  There  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  indications  of  a  turn  in  the  tide,  and  the 
work  of  the  sisters  has,  by  one  critic,  been  sum- 
marily dismissed,  in  a  recent  study  of  the  novel, 
as  of  little  account,  a  fungus  growth  of  un- 
sophisticated genius,  an  absurd  and  untrained 
variation  of  type,  which  we  can,  without  loss, 
afford  to  neglect.  There  is  just  enough  truth 
in  this  point  of  view  to  provide  an  indictment  of 

its  falsity.     We  turn  from  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
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to  the  novels  of  the  Brontes  with  a  sense  of 
leaving  the  ordinary  round  of  town  and  country 
life  to  visit  a  new  and  unexplored  social  region 
and  temperamental  clime.  But  even  the  most 
isolated  writer  is  incapable  of  severing  the  in- 
visible ties  which  hold  him  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times  to  which  by  the  accident  of  birth  he 
belongs ;  the  Zeitgeist  is  like  the  wind,  we  do 
not  see  whence  it  comes  or  whither  it  goes  ;  it 
is  a  pervading  effluence  felt  unconsciously  in  the 
most  secluded  corners  of  life.  The  Bronte  sisters 
were  not  only  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  noise 
and  movement  of  the  larger  world,  but  even  that 
round  of  ordinary  social  intercourse,  which  we 
find  it  difficult  to  escape  if  we  will,  seems  never 
either  to  have  hampered  or  assisted  them. 
Mentally,  they  grew  up  in  a  narrow  world  they 
created  for  themselves  at  Haworth.  But  they 
a  distinctive  part  and  have  a  real  significance 
in  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  novel  in 
the  nineteenth  century ;  at  least,  if  this  statement 
seems  to  go  too  far  in  the  case  of  Emily  and 
Anne,  the  two  younger  sisters,  it  is  mere  matter- 
of-fact  when  we  narrow  its  application  to  the 
work  of  Charlotte,  the  eldest  of  the  three. 

In  the  year  1820,  seven  heavily-laden  carts 
climbed  slowly  up  the  long  and  dreary  street  of 
Haworth.  These  carts  contained  the  household 
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furniture  of  the  Reverend  Patrick  Bronte,  the  new 
incumbent,  who  was  bringing  his  wife  and  six 
children  to  live  in  their  new  home.  Ninety  years 
ago  Haworth  was  a  rough  and  lawless  moorland 
village,  cut  off  from  the  world  by  deep-rutted 
and  impassable  roads,  and  the  life  which  the  chil- 
dren, five  girls  and  one  boy,  led  in  their  lonely 
home  was  strangely  cold,  hard,  and  exacting. 
They  were  poor,  the  mother  died  early,  they  were 
consigned  to  the  care  of  an  aunt,  while  the  father 
held  himself  aloof,  living  and  dining  for  the  most 
part  in  his  own  room.  The  two  eldest  girls 
were  sent  to  a  cheap  school  at  Casterton,  and 
the  hardships  they  there  endured  may  have  has- 
tened their  early  deaths.  Charlotte  and  Emily 
went  to  the  same  school  later  ;  and  the  former 
has  left  us,  in  Jane  Eyre,  a  dark  picture  of  the 
clergyman  who  managed  the  institution,  the  mis- 
tresses, and  the  school  system  ;  while  the  original 
of  Helen  Burns  is  Maria  Bronte.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  Roe  Head,  where  Charlotte  went  later  to 
a  second  school,  provided  her  with  the  scenery 
and  background  of  another  novel,  Shirley.  But 
the  children  educated  themselves  largely  at  home, 
reading  whatever  books  fell  in  their  way,  and 
writing  stories  which  assigned  a  chief  share  of 
the  hero's  place  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
A  school-friend  has  left  a  picture  of  Charlotte 
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at  this  time,  looking  like  "  a  little  old  woman,  so 
short-sighted  that  she  always  appeared  to  be  seek- 
ing something,  and  moving  her  head  from  side 
to  side  to  catch  a  sight  of  it."  She  was  neat  in 
her  dress,  she  had  the  tiniest  hands  and  feet, 
and  strange  brown  eyes  which  flamed  with  anima- 
tion when  she  was  interested.  Emily,  the  next 
in  age,  was  an  untidy,  reserved,  and  lonely  girl ; 
Anne,  the  youngest,  had  a  charm  of  presence 
which  was  all  her  own,  but  the  least  character  of 
the  three  sisters  ;  Branwell,  the  boy,  who  ended 
miserably  in  opium  and  drink,  was  the  hope  of 
the  house,  for  whom,  in  the  fond  belief  of  the 
sisters,  a  great  artistic  career  was  reserved.  Ellen 
Nussey,  a  friend  of  Charlotte's,  tells  us  that  after 
a  visit  to  Haworth  she  carried  away  the  impres- 
sion that  all  the  children  were  clever  and  original, 
and  different  to  any  family  she  had  ever  seen 
before. 

Poverty  compelled  the  girls  to  make  several 
not  very  successful  experiments  as  governesses 
and  school-teachers,  and  at  last  they  planned  a 
joint  school,  for  which  Charlotte  and  Emily  pre- 
pared themselves  by  crossing  over  to  Brussels  to 
polish  their  French.  At  the  respective  ages  of 
twenty-six  and  twenty-four  they  put  themselves 
to  school  again  in  the  Pensionnat  of  a  Madame 
H£ger,  whose  husband  is  the  original  of  the  fiery, 
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nervous,  irascible  but  good-hearted  M.  Paul  Em- 
manuel of  Vilktte.  The  scheme  of  a  private  school 
at  Haworth  came  to  nothing,  and  the  sisters  were 
thrown  back  upon  literature. 

Their  first  literary  venture  was  the  publication 
of  a  slender  volume  of  poems  at  their  own 
expense,  entitled  Poems  by  Currer,  Ellis,  and 
Acton  Bell.  The  poems  attracted  hardly  any 
attention  ;  only  two  copies  sold  in  a  year,  though 
a  reviewer  the  Athenmim  treated  the  volume 
kindly.  Emily  alone  of  the  sisters  can  claim  to 
be  a  poetess  ;  The  Old  Stoic  and  her  Last  Lines 
are  great  poetry,  and  it  is  no  idle  supposition 
to  conjecture  that  in  a  life  of  wider  opportunity 
her  place  among  English  poetesses  would  have 
been  important.  In  her  poetry,  as  in  her  single 
novel,  we  read  the  fire,  strength  and  indepen- 
dence of  her  character.  She  writes  as  one  who 
lives  in  a  world  with  which  she  is  at  war.  She 
expected  nothing  of  life  but  suffering  and  pain  ; 
but  she  proudly  refused  to  quail  before  forces 
which  she  felt  to  be  stronger  than  herself. 
The  body  of  her  poetry  is  not  large,  but  it 
deserves  the  separate  and  careful  editions  which 
have  recently  been  given  to  it ;  while  one  reading 
of  the  poems  of  Charlotte  and  Anne  should  satisfy 
any  one. 

Three  novels  had  already  been  written,  before 
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the  publication  of  the  volume  of  poems,  which 
wandered,  with  the  fate  of  most  first  novels,  from 
publisher  to  publisher,  till,  at  last,  Agnes  Grey  by 
Anne  and  Wuthering  Heights  by  Emily  were  ac- 
cepted by  a  prevaricating  rascal  who  treated  the 
sisters  meanly  and  unfairly.  It  is  characteristic 
of  Charlotte's  unsophisticated  sincerity  that  in 
sending  the  manuscript  of  her  novel  from  one 
house  to  another  she  used  the  same  tell-tale 
wrapper  which  betrayed  a  former  refusal.  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.  returned  The  Professor  to  her ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  expressed  themselves  as 
willing  to  consider  a  novel  of  the  three-volume 
length  by  the  same  writer,  and  Jane  Eyre  was 
written  and  published  before  her  sisters'  novels 
appeared. 

In  comparing  the  novels  of  the  sisters  we  see 
again  that  Emily  stands  in  a  place  by  herself, 
writing,  not  as  they  did,  directly  from  experience, 
but  reflecting  the  fire,  the  vehemence,  and  strength 
of  her  own  mind.  The  scenes  and  incidents  of 
The  Professor,  in  Yorkshire  and  Brussels,  fall  within 
the  observation  and  experience  of  Charlotte's  own 
life,  while  Agnes  Grey  is  the  story  of  a  governess  ; 
but  Emily  composed  a  tragedy  of  human  life, 
which,  in  power,  passion,  austerity,  and  awe- 
inspiring  qualities  has  few  parallels  in  the  history 
of  literature.  The  tale  is  a  transcript  of  her  own 
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mind,  temperament,  and  soul.  Wuthering  Heights 
is  the  name  of  a  farmhouse  on  the  Yorkshire 
moors,  and  the  story  is  a  narrative  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  Earnshaw  family,  of  the  ruin  and  havoc 
wrought  by  Heathcliff,  a  foundling  picked  up  by 
one  of  the  Earnshaws  in  the  streets  of  Liverpool. 
The  savagery,  hatred  of  each  other,  and  ruthless 
cruelty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lonely  moorland 
farm  is  set,  with  extraordinary  skill  and  power  in 
artistic  contrast,  against  the  wild  background  of 
the  wind-swept  hills.  Outside  the  house  is  wind, 
rain,  and  storm  ;  inside  the  house  is  bitterness, 
hatred,  and  wrath.  It  seems  useless  to  debate 
again  the  question  whether  a  character  so  inhuman 
and  monstrous  as  Heathcliff  is  credible  or  possi- 
ble, whether  life  ever  provides  harshness  and  gloom, 
unrelieved  by  even  transient  gleams  of  happiness 
and  light,  so  sombre  as  Wuthering  Heights;  the 
characters  are  abnormal  in  an  abnormal  setting, 
and  when  we  have  once  accepted  Emily  Bronte's 
postulates  they  act  with  perfect  naturalness. 
Though  a  clergyman's  daughter,  Emily  Bronte 
was  pagan  in  temperament  and  creed ;  she  has 
neither  hope  nor  optimism,  her  faith  is  in  this 
life  alone;  she  asks  only  for — 


"  A  chainless  soul, 
With  courage  to  endure." 
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Even  the  well-known  Last  Lines  do  not  neces- 
sarily carry  with  them  the  implication  of  belief 
in  the  individual  continuity  of  life. 

Emily  Bronte  was  destined  to  survive  the 
publication  of  her  novel  but  a  short  time.  The 
consumption,  to  which  the  Brontes  had  an 
hereditary  tendency,  was  rapidly  weakening  her 
physical  powers,  but  she  persisted  in  rising 
every  morning  before  the  servant  and  going 
about  her  household  duties.  On  the  last  day 
of  her  life  her  sisters,  moved  by  her  sufferings, 
begged  her  to  return  to  her  bed;  she  rose 
with  an  indignant  refusal,  leaned  against  the 
sofa,  and  the  proud  spirit  of  Emily  Bronte 
passed  away.  Seven  years  later  Matthew  Arnold, 
with  that  felicity  of  phrase  which  distinguishes 
his  verse-summaries  of  mind,  character,  or  ten- 
dency, wrote  of  her  in  words  which  completely 
interpret  Emily  Bronte  and  her  work — 

"And  she 

(How  shall  I  sing  her  ?)  whose  soul 
Knew  no  fellow  for  might, 
Passion,  vehemence,  grief, 
Daring,  since  Byron  died, 
That  world-famed  son  of  fire — she  who  sank 
Baffled,  unknown,  self-consumed." 

Jane  Eyre,  written  by  Charlotte  Bronte  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one,  preceded  Wuthering  Heights  by 
a  month  or  two,  appearing  in  October  1847. 
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Charlotte  is  more  receptive  and  less  creative  than 
her  sister.  The  story  centres  in  the  experiences 
of  a  little  governess.  Miss  Bronte  rebelled  against 
the  convention  which  demanded  a  heroine  beau- 
tiful and  faultless  in  body  and  mind,  and  she 
declared  to  her  sisters  that  she  could  create  as 
vital  an  interest  in  a  woman  of  ordinary  and 
commonplace  character  and  presence  as  usually 
belonged  to  the  heroine  of  the  romantic  and 
sensational  tale.  In  Jane  Eyre  she  has  fulfilled 
her  promise,  if  the  little  governess  who  plays  the 
title-part  and  reproduces  the  characteristics  of 
Charlotte  herself  can  be  regarded  as  ordinary. 
For,  on  the  whole,  Jane  Eyre  is  an  unreal  book, 
and  the  character  of  Jane  Eyre — who,  however, 
will  go  far — alone  redeems  it.  But  the  sen- 
sationalism of  the  central  incident  of  the  plot, 
the  confinement  within  the  walls  of  a  house  of 
a  mad  wife,  and  the  character  of  Mr.  Rochester, 
belong  to  the  realm  of  the  railway  book-stall 
shilling  novel ;  and  St.  John  Rivers  is  a  lame  and 
halting  figure.  The  novels  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and 
her  following  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Bronte 
sisters  when  they  were  young,  and  Jane  Eyre  does 
not  escape  this  early  influence  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  deliberate  effort  is  made  to  include  more 
excitement  and  incident  than  was  to  be  found  in 
The  Professor, 
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Edward  Rochester,  if  we  are  to  believe  in  him,  as 
Miss  Bronte  believed  in  him,  as  the  gentleman  of 
means,  who  has  a  travelled  experience  of lt  cities  of 
men  and  manners,"  but  is  imperious,  reserved,  and 
brusque,  is  clearly  impossible.  The  colloquy  be- 
tween the  master  of  the  house  and  the  governess,  in 
which  he  makes  inquiries  as  to  her  attainments, 
is  exaggerated  and  offensive  beyond  belief.  The 
parody  of  the  satirist,  who  represents  Mr.  Roches- 
ter as  coming  home  to  fling  his  muddy  boots 
in  the  lap  of  the  governess,  is  scarcely  a  burlesque 
upon  the  original.  But  there  is  another  side  to 
the  picture  :  we  have  to  remember,  as  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  reminds  us,  that  Jane  Eyre  is  not  "  im- 
personal narrative,"  and  Mr.  Rochester,  "  as  seen 
by  the  eyes  of  a  passionate,  romantic,  but  utterly 
unsophisticated  girl,  is  a  powerful  character ;  and 
all  the  inconsistencies,  the  affectation,  the  sava- 
geries we  might  detect  in  him  become  the  natural 
love-dream  of  a  most  imaginative  and  most  igno- 
rant young  woman."  This  is  the  standpoint  of 
subjective  criticism  ;  but  it  neither  obscures  nor 
alters  the  fact  that  Charlotte  Bronte  was  the 
little  governess  and  Mr.  Rochester  was  true  for 
her.  She  wrote  out  of  as  narrow  a  knowledge 
of  men  in  the  world  as  it  was  possible  for  a 
young  woman  to  have  at  the  age  of  thirty  ;  and 
Mr.  Rochester  reminds  us  of  the  characters  in 
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Withering  Heights,  who  were  drawn  not  from 
experience  but  from  untutored  imagination  of 
the  probabilities  of  the  case.  Miss  Bronte's  men 
combine  the  characteristics  of  the  only  types 
with  which  she  was  well  acquainted — the  morose 
clergyman  and  the  irritable  schoolmaster. 

But  the  masterpiece  of  the  whole  book  is  the 
central  character,  the  little  governess,  Jane  Eyre ; 
for  here  Miss  Bronte  had  no  need  to  stray 
beyond  herself,  and  she  has  succeeded  in  giving 
us  a  reflex  of  life  which  clings  persistently  to 
the  memory  in  its  veracity  and  naturalness.  We 
see  this  little  more  than  schoolgirl  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  world  make  a  way  for  herself  with  iron 
control  and  self-collectedness.  She  is  romantic, 
and  easily  impressed  by  a  man  like  Edward 
Rochester,  but  neither  happiness  nor  disappoint- 
ment overwhelm  her.  The  drawing  of  character 
and  experience  betrays  no  conscious  artifice,  for 
Charlotte  Bronte  was  writing  directly  out  of  the 
experience  of  her  own  heart  and  life.  It  was  the 
little  governess  which  made  George  Henry  Lewes 
write  of  Jane  Eyre :  "  The  grand  secret  of  its 
success — as  of  all  genuine  and  lasting  success — 
was  its  reality."  For  the  book  was  a  success 
both  of  fame  and  notoriety  ;  it  took  an  immediate 
place  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  first  novels. 
It  was  felt  that  there  must  be  something  original 

P 
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and  worth  examination  in  a  novel  which  drew 
down  upon  the  author  the  thundered  denunciation 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review — "  a  great  coarseness 
of  taste,  and  a  heathenish  doctrine  of  religion." 
But  the  charges  of  coarseness  and  impropriety 
which  were  brought  against  the  unknown  author 
of  Jane  Eyre  only  serve  now  to  make  us  smile. 

Charlotte  Bronte's  next  novel  is,  oddly  enough, 
the  most  broken  and  disjointed  in  form  and  the 
most  cheerful  in  tone  and  feeling  of  her  books. 
Before  she  completed  it  Branwell,  her  brother, 
and  Emily  and  Anne,  her  sisters,  were  dead. 
The  three  followed  one  another  out  of  this  world, 
which  had  brought  them  so  little  happiness,  in 
less  than  twelve  months.  Before  her  death  Anne 
wrote  two  novels,  Agnes  Grey  and  The  Tenant  of 
Wildfell  Hall,  but  we  may  pass  them  over.  Anne 
Bronte  had  talent,  but  not  the  genius  of  her 
sisters.  It  may  seem  curious  that,  after  a  time 
of  bereavement  and  sorrow,  Charlotte  Bronte 
should  succeed  in  writing  the  least  austere  of 
her  novels ;  but  the  lighter  touch  •  and  more 
cheerful  note  of  the  book  reveal  themselves  as 
the  conscious  effort  of  the  author  who  fulfils  a 
self-imposed  and  not  altogether  natural  task,  not 
as  the  spontaneity  of  a  buoyant  temperament. 
In  Shirley  Miss  Bronte  attempted  more  ambitious 
flights  than  she  essayed  in  Jane  Eyre  ;  she  covered 
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a  wider  canvas,  she  touched  a  larger  range  of 
topics,  she  strayed  a  little  further  from  her  own 
immediate  experience,  and  she  was  consequently 
less  successful.  Her  true  sphere  of  work  is  the 
narrow  theme  which  centres  in  two  or  three 
people,  and  we  cannot  help  but  feel  that  she 
is  sometimes  at  a  loss  within  the  wider  boundaries 
of  Shirley.  As  a  novel  Shirley  does  not  represent 
an  advance  on  Jane  Eyre,  though  as  a  book  it 
contains  greater  single  passages.  The  author  is 
painfully  self-conscious  throughout,  anxious  not 
to  offend,  anxious  to  distinguish  herself ;  and  this 
betrays  her  into  adopting  a  grandiose  manner 
which  degenerates  into  occasional  false  rhetoric 
and  even  bombast. 

Shirley  Keeldar  is  Charlotte's  portrait  of  her 
sister  Emily  under  better  circumstances,  an 
heiress  and  a  woman  of  fortune.  If  we  re- 
member that  the  authorship  of  the  novels  was 
still  unknown,  though  we  may  not  agree  with 
the  sentiment,  we  must  admit  that  it  was  a 
remarkable  faculty  of  critical  insight  which 
prompted  Sydney  Dobell  to  write :  "  We  have 
only  to  imagine  Shirley  Keeldar  poor  to  imagine 
her  repulsive."  Many  of  us,  on  the  contrary, 
will  find  Shirley  a  somewhat  rhetorical  and 
impossible  young  lady,  and  will  prefer  the  poor, 
hardworked,  and  consumptive  parson's  daughter, 
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who  faced,  with  unconquerable  spirit,  the  weari- 
ness and  disappointment  of  her  cramped  life. 
Shirley  contains  powerful  and  well-drawn  con- 
trasts in  character,  as,  for  instance,  in  that  pas- 
sage where  Shirley  makes  a  fierce  onslaught  upon 
Mr.  Yorke's  opinions  and  ideals  ;  it  has  passages 
written  with  fine  dramatic  instinct ;  and,  though 
it  is  badly  constructed  and  wanting  in  finality,  it 
leaves  us  with  an  uneasy  sense  of  greatness. 

Miss  Bronte's  last  and  greatest  book  was 
written  slowly.  When  her  publishers  pressed 
her  she  answered :  "  When  the  mood  leaves  me 
(it  has  left  me  now,  without  vouchsafing  so  much 
as  a  word  or  message  when  it  will  return)  I 
put  by  the  MS.  and  wait  till  it  comes  back  again. 
God  knows,  I  sometimes  have  to  wait  long — 
very  long,  it  seems  to  me."  Her  health  was 
uncertain,  and  often  delayed  her  in  her  work; 
and  it  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  she  put 
the  last  stroke  of  the  pen  to  the  book.  "  I 
said  my  prayers  when  I  had  done  it,"  she  writes 
pathetically.  Villette  was,  Mrs.  Gaskell  tells  us, 
"  received  with  one  burst  of  acclamation." 
George  Eliot  wrote :  "  There  is  something  pre- 
ternatural in  its  power."  It  may  be  doubted 
whether,  had  Charlotte  Bronte  lived,  she  could 
have  written  again  as  she  wrote  in  Villette:  she 
was  not  one  of  those  who  are  gifted  with  a 
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full  mind  or  a  superabundant  power  of  imagi-  V 
nation  ;  and  she  felt  her  last  book  an  exhaust- 
ing effort.  In  situation  and  incident  it  is  the 
least  remarkable  of  her  novels.  The  narrative 
interest  centres  in  a  girl's  school  in  Brussels ; 
and  tells  how  the  heroine,  Lucy  Snowe,  and  the 
professor  of  literature,  M.  Paul  Emmanuel,  are 
gradually  attracted  to  one  another.  Whether 
they  "  married  and  lived  happily  ever  afterward," 
is  a  question  which  the  author  left  purposely  as 
an  enigma.  This  is  not  a  wide  canvas,  nor  a 
subject,  we  might  think,  which  would  give  scope 
for  imaginative  and  great  painting  ;  and  in  other 
hands  the  tale  mght  easily  have  degenerated  into 
the  commonplace  form  of  girls'  school-story. 
But  Villette  is  one  of  the  truly  great  novels  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  the  scenes,  characterisa- 
tions, and  incidents  of  the  book  belong  to  the 
kingdom  of  high  imaginative  art  and  the  realm 
of  acute  psychological  delineation.  M.  Emmanuel 
is  a  convincing  example  of  the  type  Miss  Bronte 
failed  to  draw  in  Edward  Rochester.  When  we 
lay  the  book  down  we  feel  that  we  have  listened 
to  his  nervous  and  vigorous  French  sentences  ; 
we  have  watched  him  fume,  fret,  and  storm  at 
his  pupils  ;  we  have  seen  him  dash  rudely  out 
of  the  room  at  the  entry  of  anybody  whom  he 
disliked  ;  we  have  looked  into  the  secret  chambers 
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of  the  man's  life  and  admired  the  constancy  of 
his  affections,  the  purity  of  his  ideals.  Not  often 
in  fiction  has  finer  work  in  characterisation  been 
reached.  The  novel  contains,  as  well,  great 
passages  of  dramatic  description  in  the  narra- 
tive of  Lucy  Snowe's  confession  to  the  priest, 
of  M.  Emmanuel's  lecture,  of  Elisa  Rachel's 
acting ;  and  it  contains  criticism  of  pictures 
and  music,  the  unsophisticated  absurdity  of 
which  is  only  equalled  by  its  childish  sincerity. 

Villette  avoids  the  faults,  to  which  Miss  Bronte 
was  prone,  of  melodrama  and  false  rhetoric ;  but 
it  has  shortcomings  of  its  own.  Though  Charlotte 
Bronte  could  write  a  style  full  of  the  spirit  of 
poetry,  she  is  occasionally  clumsy  and  strained; 
and  she  goes  out  of  her  way  to  use  infrequent 
words  like  "  mutism "  in  unnecessary  contexts  ; 
Dr.  Bretton  is  an  indistinct  character  ;  the  coin- 
cidences of  the  narrative  are  forced ;  and  the 
transference  of  the  centre  of  interest  toward  the 
end  of  the  book  is  a  mistake.  But  though 
there  may  be  weaknesses  in  the  tale  itself,  it 
is  the  extraordinary  vigour  and  power  of  a 
commonplace  story,  the  strength  and  veracity 
of  its  characterisation,  which  make  Villette  a 
great  novel. 

Charlotte  Bronte's  place  in  the  nineteenth 
century  is  of  interest  and  significance  in  itself. 
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She  stands  at  a  boundary  line,  and  the  char- 
acteristics of  her  work  point  both  backward 
and  forward.  In  Thackeray  and  Dickens  the 
method  and  manner  which  was  the  natural 
heritage  of  the  novel  from  the  past  is  fol- 
lowed and  obeyed,  with  the  addition  of  fresh 
characteristics  or  extensions  in  the  direction 
of  realism,  satire,  or  didacticism.  In  their 
hands,  too,  the  novel  is  an  instrument  of  wider 
adaptation,  illustrating  phases  and  tendencies  in 
social  life  and  thought ;  and  with  Thackeray  the 
personal  note,  which  first  became  a  prominent 
feature  in  Sterne,  is  used  largely,  but  with  a 
saving  humour  and  not  over  seriously.  Charlotte 
Bronte  stands  between  Thackeray  and  George 
Eliot  ;  and  this  seems  her  natural  as  well  as 
her  actual  position.  In  her  novels  we  trace 
not  only  the  romance,  but  the  sensationalism 
belonging  to  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
and  against  this  we  have  a  type  of  realism 
which  means  the  cumulative  register  of  facts, 
differing  wholly  from  the  diffuse  and  unscien- 
tific method  of  Thackeray.\  In  the  line-for-line 
exactness  of  her  drawing  Miss  Bronte  finds  a 
kinship  with  the  method  we  have  come  to  know 
distinctively  by  the  name  of  "  realism "  in  the 
work  of  Balzac,  Flaubert,  and  Zola.  In  the 
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iteration  of  her  own  reading  of  life,  that  is  in 
the  intense  and  serious  personal  conviction 
which  animates  her  novels,  she  hardly  seems 
to  belong  to  a  past  which  took  its  novels  as  the 
amusement  and  solace  of  an  empty  hour.  In 
reading  Charlotte  Bronte's  novels  we  are  im- 
pressed with  the  consciousness  that  she  writes 
to  disburden  herself,  not  with  the  untroubled 
observation  and  humour  of  Jane  Austen,  but 
giving  out  what  she  had  to  say  with  effort  and 
strain,  in  the  belief  that  it  mattered  and  made 
a  difference.  In  short,  the  note  of  personal 

:  conviction,  to  which  we  have  since  become  accus- 
tomed, is  first  intensified  in  Charlotte  Bronte. 

•    !  ' 

And  of  marked  significance  for  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  novel  is  the  narrow  theme  of 
personal  conflict,  the  play  and  working  of  life 
and  character  between  two  or  three  people, 
upon  which  her  novels  are  built :  the  wider 
canvas  of  Fielding,  Smollett,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
and  even  of  Jane  Austen  is  deserted,  and  we 
have  the  novel  of  a  few  characters  and  a  de- 
liberately restricted  interest,  which  we  have 
come  to  regard  as  the  normal  type. 
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CHARLOTTE  BRONTE  (1816-55).—  The  Professor,  written  1846, 
published  1857  ;  Jane  Eyre,  1847  ;  Shirley,  1849  ;    Villette, 

1853. 

EMILY  BRONTE  (181 8-48).—  Wuther ing  Heights,  1847. 
ANNE  BRONTE  (1820-49).— Agnes  Grey,  1847  ;    The   Tenant 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
GEORGE  ELIOT  (1819-80). 

THE  life  of  George  Eliot  and  the  tale  of  her  work 
provides  a  remarkable  psychological  study  in  a 
conflict  of  tendencies,  of  yielding  sensitiveness 
and  strength,  of  impulse  and  ratiocination,  of 
laboured  talent  and  unbidden  genius.  "  In  no 
books  is  the  author  more  completely  incarnated," 
wrote  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  of  Charlotte  Bronte's 
novels ;  and  the  statement  is  as  applicable  to 
George  Eliot's  earlier  period  as  a  writer  of  fiction, 
as  it  is  inapplicable  to  the  second  period  in  which, 
unfortunately,  she  was  obsessed  with  the  belief 
that  with  much  thinking  great  works  of  art  may 
be  evolved.  The  philosophical  thinker  and  the 
creative  artist  were  continually  at  war  in  George 
Eliot's  mind  ;  and,  in  the  end,  the  overpowering 
intellectualism  of  the  young  lady  who  gravely 
planned  a  poem  on  the  Progress  of  Architecture 
returns  upon  her,  till  she  plans  novels  upon  themes 
scarcely  less  distressing.  The  Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life,  Adam  Bede,  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  and  Silas 

Marner  are  written,  as  great  novels  can  only  be, 
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from  experience  ;  Romola,  Felix  Holt,  and  Daniel 
Deronda  are  written  from  the  study  desk  ;  while 
Middlemarch,  though  it  shows  a  return  to  the 
method  and  manner  of  the  earlier  period,  is 
shapeless  and  disjointed.  The  insight,  power, 
and  artistry  of  George  Eliot's  earlier  work  flow, 
in  a  curiously  large  measure,  from  early  memories 
imprinted  on  the  mind  and  resuscitated  in  later 
life  ;  and  she  showed  remarkably  little  of  that 
faculty,  which  seems  naturally  to  belong  to  the 
novelist,  of  transfiguring  daily  experience  into 
terms  of  art  as  she  went  on  her  way. 

George  Eliot,  or  Mary  Ann  Evans,  was  born  in 
a  Warwickshire  farmhouse ;  her  father  had  been 
brought  up  to  the  trade  of  carpentering,  and  was, 
at  the  time  of  his  daughter's  birth,  an  agent  for 
various  landowners  of  the  neighbourhood.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  plain,  blunt,  practical, 
and  vigorous  man,  with  a  deep  strain  of  religious 
feeling  untouched  by  imagination.  George  Eliot 
has  left  a  picture  of  her  father's  character  in 
Adam  Bede  and  in  the  lesser  figure  of  Caleb 
Garth.  She  was  thus  a  child  of  artisan  life, 
educated  in  a  narrow  round  of  conventional  idea 
and  dogma  ;  and,  though  she  broke  away  from 
the  training  of  her  childhood,  living  from  the  age 
of  twenty-seven  in  a  circle  which  represented  the 
advanced  scientific  and  ethical  thought  of  her  day, 
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in  the  recesses  of  her  heart  memory  and  sympathy 
were  always  most  actively  alive  to  the  influences 
and  associations  of  provincial  and  middle-class 
society  ;  it  is  only  with  the  experiences  and  im: 
pressions  of  her  early  years  that  she  is  completely 
successful  as  a  novelist.  Not  only  the  characters, 
but  the  scenery  of  the  country-side  in  the  midst 
of  which  George  Eliot's  childhood  was  spent  is 
depicted  in  the  novels  with  unceasing  iteration. 
But,  well  as  she  has  painted  the  lanes,  fields, 
hedgerows,  parks,  country-houses,  villages,  and 
towns  of  the  Midlands,  we  hardly  feel  that  it  is 
with  the  passion  of  the  native  born,  in  whose 
veins  there  flows  the  sympathy  of  a  kindred  life 
with  the  earth  from  which  he  has  sprung.  We 
need  only  to  compare  George  Eliot  with  Scott  or 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  to  be  conscious  of  a  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  ;  every  expression  of  joy  in 
physical  or  natural  beauty  is  the  utterance  of  a 
cultured  imagination,  not  the  outcome  of  heredi- 
tary sympathy.  But  as  a  girl  she  must  have  been 
gifted  with  extraordinarily  acute  powers  of  per- 
ception, which  impressed  indelible  pictures  on  her 
mind,  of  which  she  could  make  use  when  her 
environment  and  life  had  passed  through  a  com- 
plete and  radical  change. 

George  Eliot  left  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
to  commence  housekeeper  to  her  father  after  her 
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mother's  death  and  the  marriage  of  her  elder  sister, 
Christiana,  who  is  drawn  for  us  in  Middlemarch. 
Second  only  to  the  voice  of  duty,  intellectual 
enthusiasm  was  the  ruling  power  in  George  Eliot's 
life,  and  the  quiet  thirteen  years  between  the  death 
of  her  mother  and  father  were  years  of  study  and 
mental  development.  Italian,  German,  and  music 
were  her  special  studies  during  this  period.  Her 
general  views  were  at  first  conventional  and  ortho- 
dox ;  she  repeats  in  her  letters  the  religious  catch- 
phrases  which  were  more  common  and  more 
readily  tolerated  then  than  now  ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  her  outlook  was  narrowly  limited,  for  she 
deprecates  too  much  reading  of  imaginative  books. 
We  may  imagine  the  George  Eliot  of  these  years 
to  have  been  a  doctrinaire  and  rather  uncomfort- 
able young  lady,  a  little  overburdened  with  the 
care  of  her  mind  and  soul.  Her  early  letters  are 
painfully  stilted  and  didactic,  and  never  to  the 
end  of  her  life  did  she  learn  to  write  a  natural  and 
flowing  letter.  She  never  loses  self-consciousness, 
she  is  never  off  her  guard  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  woman  who  has  drawn  characters  and 
scenes  of  delightful  humour  never  said  an  amusing 
thing  in  private  life. 

In  1840  George  Eliot  and  her  father  moved  to 
Coventry,  and  a  change  came  over  her  life  and 
views.  She  became  intimate  with  two  families, 
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the  Brays  and  the  Hennells,  and  a  book  by  Charles 
Hennell,  an  Enquiry  Concerning  the  Origin  of  Christi- 
anity, divorced  her  mind  from  any  belief  in  those 
Evangelical  doctrines  which  had  formed  the  back- 
ground of  her  thought  from  childhood.  She  even 
annoyed  her  father  by  raising  objections  to  the 
continuance  of  church-going  ;  but  fortunately  she 
had  the  good  sense  to  compromise  matters  for  the 
time  being.  Her  first  literary  task  was  undertaken 
at  Coventry,  where  she  continued  a  translation  of 
the  Leben  Jesu  of  Strauss  which  had  been  aban- 
doned by  Miss  Brabant.  The  book,  a  creditable 
and  scholarly  translation,  appeared  without  her 
name  in  1846.  Three  years  later  her  father  died, 
and  she  was  left  virtually  alone  in  the  world. 
About  this  time  she  came  into  contact  with  George 
Chapman,  who  bought  the  Westminster  Review  in 
1851,  and  installed  Miss  Evans  as  assistant  editor. 
If  it  surprises  us  that  the  post  should  be  suddenly 
offered  to  a  provincial  young  lady,  we  have  to 
remember  that  she  had  published  a  good  transla- 
tion of  a  well-known  German  book,  and  that  the 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  which  had  passed  since 
her  school-days  had  been  filled  with  consistent 
purpose,  which  had  given  her  a  wide  knowledge 
of  general  literature,  both  English  and  foreign. 
The  change  of  scene  brought  with  it  a  wider  and 
more  stimulating  intellectual  environment,  and  she 
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came  into  contact  with  many  leaders  and  lesser 
figures  in  the  army  of  liberal  and  enlightened 
thought.  She  made  the  acquaintance  of  Froude, 
Carlyle,  Francis  Newman,  James  Martineau,  and 
Harriet  Martineau,  to  name  only  a  few  ;  but  first 
in  point  of  influence  was  Herbert  Spencer.  George 
Eliot  used  to  declare  that  she  never  left  the  pre- 
sence of  Herbert  Spencer  without  feeling  a  better 
woman  ;  but,  looking  back  over  more  than  half  a 
century,  it  is  difficult  to  restrain  a  regret  that  he 
and  the  method  of  his  philosophy  acquired  so 
great  a  dominance  over  her  mind.  The  academic 
and  arid  scientific  temper  of  Herbert  Spencer  re- 
presented the  opposite  pole  of  feeling  to  the  spirit 
which  produces  great  imaginative  work ;  and  the 
obtrusive  scientific  method  which  George  Eliot  so 
frequently  displays  in  her  novels,  marshalling  her 
facts  and  deducing  her  inexorable  consequences, 
must,  as  an  artistic  blemish,  be  laid  to  the  charge, 
if  not  directly  of  Herbert  Spencer,  at  least  to  that 
attitude  toward  life  and  the  universe  which  he 
disseminated. 

Her  admiration  for  Spencer  was  fostered  by 
George  Henry  Lewes,  whom  she  came  to  know 
soon  after  she  took  up  her  work  on  the  West- 
minster Review.  Lewes  was  a  remarkable  man, 
gifted  with  a  receptiveness  and  versatility  which 
sent  him  on  a  life's  journey  of  experiment  with 
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almost  every  possible  literary  form  ;  though  of 
the  vast  quantity  of  printed  matter  which  he  pro- 
duced, his  admirable  and  lucid  Life  of  Goethe  alone 
retains  a  permanent  value.  Lewes  was  living 
apart  from  his  wife ;  neither  he  nor  George  Eliot 
believed  in  the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  tie ; 
they  were  attracted  by  each  other  and  resolved  to 
live  their  lives  in  common.  George  Eliot  took 
two  great  steps  of  which  she  never  repented  ;  her 
intellectual  love  of  truth  would  not  permit  her  to 
waver  in  a  conviction  once  formed  after  careful 
consideration ;  but  through  all  her  work  an 
undernote  of  regretfulness  for  the  things  which 
have  been  is  audible.  She  never  fails  to  show 
her  reverence  for  the  spiritual  ethics  of  Christi- 
anity ;  the  historical  sense,  which  was  strong  with 
her,  attracted  George  Eliot  to  whatever  faith  had 
commanded  the  allegiance  of  men's  hearts  in  the 
past,  and,  though  she  had  herself  transgressed  the 
conventions,  she  continually  emphasies  the  import- 
ance of  the  conjugal  relationship. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-six  we  find  George  Eliot 
as  the  scholar,  reviewer,  essayist,  and  translator, 
but  she  has  not  yet  discovered  her  mttier.  Much 
has  been  made  of  the  extraordinariness  of  the  fact 
that  she  should  begin  to  write  novels  at  all.  "  If 
Herbert  Spencer,  or  Darwin,  or  Matthew  Arnold," 
writes  Mr.  W.  ].  Dawson,  "  had  suddenly,  at  forty, 
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become  a  novelist,  it  would  hardly  have  been  more 
astonishing."  But  the  subject  for  wonder  seems 
rather  to  be  that  she  began  so  late  ;  the  creative 
instinct  was  latent  in  her,  she  needed  only  in- 
centive and  encouragement  to  call  it  forth,  and 
Lewes  supplied  this  incentive  when  she  read  him 
a  chapter  of  a  tale  she  had  written  some  time 
before,  and  he  urged  her  to  continue  it.  She 
was  nervous  and  diffident,  dreaded  criticism,  and 
never  placed  much  confidence  in  her  natural 
powers.  Even  when  her  fame  was  assured  Lord 
Houghton,  one  of  her  reviewers,  tells  us  that 
she  went  "  abroad  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
criticism."  She  shrank  from  submitting  her  first 
story  personally  to  an  editor,  and  left  it  to  Lewes 
to  negotiate  with  Blackwood,  who,  after  some 
hesitation,  printed  in  his  magazine  The  Sad 
Fortunes  of  the  Reverend  Amos  Barton,  which  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Gilfifs  Love-Story  and  Janet's 
Repentance.  The  three  stories  appeared  in  book 
form  as  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.  Of  the  three, 
the  second  is,  despite  the  praise  of  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen,  the  weakest  and  least  characteristic  ;  it 
does  not  make  us  feel,  except  at  the  beginning 
and  end,  what  the  author  would  above  all  have 
us  feel,  that  the  tragic  significance  of  life  is  as 
great  in  the  humble  walks  of  obscure  men  as 
in  the  fate  of  nations  and  kingdoms.  Amos 
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Barton  is  a  tale  of  poverty,  good-heartedness, 
bereavement,  and  disappointment  in  the  life  of  a 
country  clergyman  ;  and  it  displays  the  instinctive 
sympathy  George  Eliot,  woman  of  culture  and 
genius  though  she  was,  possessed  for  ordinary 
and  commonplace  people,  who,  though  their 
complexions  are  "  more  or  less  muddy,"  have 
"  felt  the  sublime  prompting  to  do  the  painful 
right."  She  bids  us  remember  that — 

"  They  have  their  unspoken  sorrows  and  their 
sacred  joys ;  their  hearts  have  perhaps  gone  out 
towards  their  firstborn,  and  they  have  mourned 
over  the  irreclaimable  dead." 

And  yet,  despite  the  deep  fund  of  sympathy, 
pathos,  humour,  and  poetry  which  George  Eliot 
evidences  in  her  first  story,  it  brings  into  relief 
her  scientific  method.  Amos  Barton  is  a  type — 
a  type  of  the  ordinary  and  commonplace  person ; 
and  throughout  the  novels  her  characters  are  in 
constant  danger  of  becoming  merely  types  of  a 
class  or  embodiments  of  abstract  ideas — duty, 
affection,  chivalry,  or  philanthropy.  But  this 
scientific  and  abstract  tendency  only  becomes  a 
serious  blemish  in  her  later  books  ;  Amos  Barton 
and  the  companion  tales  are  the  very  truth  and 
poetry  of  human  nature.  Janet's  Repentance, 
which  tells  how  a  wife  acts  against  her  better 
self,  in  the  vain  hope  of  winning  again  the  regard 
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and  love  of  a  worthless  husband,  and  is  saved  by 
the  man  against  whom  she  has  sinned,  is  a  story 
as  profound  psychologically  as  it  is  perfect  in 
construction  and  form.  If  her  passages  of  digres- 
sion and  commentary  break  the  narrative,  they 
are,  in  their  note  of  exhortation  and  ethical 
appeal,  differentiated  from  the  easy  and  every- 
day generalisations  of  Thackeray. 

The  differences  of  critical  opinion  upon  the  sex 
of  the  author,  which  the  pseudonym  George 
Eliot  adopted  aroused,  are  natural,  and  we  can 
understand  why  Thackeray  thought  her  a  man, 
while  Dickens  was  convinced  that  "  George  Eliot " 
was  a  woman.  No  woman  has  drawn  men  with 
a  more  sure  and  certain  touch  than  George  Eliot ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  she  looks  at  her  women 
from  the  feminine  standpoint.  The  mystery  of 
her  identity  did  not  detract  from  the  popularity 
of  the  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  and  her  next  book 
was  written  for  expectant  readers.  Adam  Bede, 
when  it  appeared,  was  received  with  overwhelming 
and  torrential  applause  ;  but  we  feel  that  Charles 
Reade  grew  hysterical  when  he  called  it  "  the 
finest  thing  since  Shakespeare,"  and  few  will  agree 
even  with  Sidney  Lanier's  later  and  more  moderate 
judgment,  that  "  Adam  Bede  placed  George  Eliot 
decisively  at  the  head  of  English  novel-writers, 
with  only  Dickens  for  second,  even."  If  these 
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statements  overreach  the  mark,  Adam  Bede  is, 
nevertheless,  a  great  novel,  and,  if  not  the  most 

Iperfect  artistically,  the  most  powerful,  compre- 
hensive, and  characteristic  single  book  George 

1  Eliot  ever  produced.  The  story  is  founded  on 
fact,  and,  like  the  earlier  tales,  drawn  from  the 
recollection  or  hearsay  of  girlhood.  It  was  her 
intention  that  the  interest  of  the  book  should 
centre  in  Dinah  Morris,  and  she  hardly  knew 
what  to  make  of  it  when  the  Saturday  Review 
succeeded  in  what  appeared  to  her  the  impossible 
juggling  feat  of  reviewing  Adam  Bede  without 
mentioning  Dinah.  But  it  is  not  wholly  sur- 
prising, for  Dinah  Morris  will  not  appeal  sym- 
pathetically to  the  masculine  mind  ;  she  is  too 
serene  and  impersonal,  she  is  not  of  mortal  race, 
we  are  almost  afraid  of  her,  and  can  well  under- 
stand Wiry  Ben's  wonder  that  "  Seth  had  the 
pluck  to  think  of  courting  her."  Bulwer  Lytton 
expressed  the  secret  feeling  of  many  readers  in 
objecting  to  the  marriage  of  Dinah  and  Adam 
Bede.  The  sixth  book  of  the  novel  provides  an 
admirable  example  of  pathos.  Adam  Bede  is 
overwhelmed  with  the  destruction  of  his  hopes, 
Arthur  Donnithorne  is  repentant,  Hetty  Sorrel 
has  been  despatched  to  Botany  Bay,  our  emotions 
and  sympathies  have  been  worked  up  to  a  climax, 
and  then  we  are  asked  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
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new  'love-story  of  Adam  and  Dinah.  But,  weak 
as  are  the  closing  chapters,  they  form  no  more 
than  a  conclusion  which  may  easily  be  detached 
from  the  main  body  of  the  tale. 

Though  we  may  not  agree  with  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen  that  Adam  Bede  means  Mrs.  Poyser  for 
the  average  reader,  it  is  certainly  true  that  George 
Eliot,  the  woman  who  never  said  an  amusing 
thing,  succeeded  in  drawing  one  of  the  classic 
figures  of  English  humour  in  Mrs.  Poyser  ;  and 
Bartle  Massey,  the  schoolmaster  and  mysogynist, 
falls  only  a  little  beneath  her.  The  strong  char- 
acter of  Adam  Bede  stands  clearly  out  from  the 
pages  of  the  novel.  Every  novelist  has  felt  the 
difficulty  of  drawing  the  really  good  man  without 
making  of  him  a  twaddler  or  a  prig  :  Adam  Bede 
has  enough  of  passion  and  true  human  feeling 
in  his  nature  to  redeem  him.  There  may  be  a 
moral  purpose  in  the  characterisation,  but  we 
are  not  troubled  with  it :  Adam  Bede  is  vital,  and 
justifies  himself. 

In  human  interest,  in  humour,  in  deep  pathos, 
in  constructive  power,  none  of  George  Eliot's 
longer  novels  reach  the  plane  of  Adam  Bede. 
We  find  nothing  afterwards  in  humour  to  place 
beside  Mrs.  Poyser,  nor  any  passage  so  profoundly 
moving  as  the  story  of  Hetty  Sorrel's  two  journeys, 
which  Tennyson  classed  with  Thackeray's  descrip- 
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tion  of  Colonel  Newcome's  decline — the  two  he 
regarded  as  the  most  pathetic  things  in  modern 
fiction.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  falls  below  Adam 
Bede  in  constructive  skill,  in  humour,  and  obser- 
vation, and  its  conclusion  is  weak  and  uncon- 
vincing beyond  belief.  The  majority  of  readers 
will  agree  with  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  that 
"except  to  the  chosen  band  of  Eliotists  it  is 
not  likely  to  retain  any  permanent  popularity." 
Its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  element  of  auto- 
biography contained  in  the  character  of  Maggie 
Tulliver,  and  in  the  theme  about  which  the  story 
is  written — duty,  that  "  stern  Daughter  of  the 
voice  of  God,"  which  spoke  in  such  imperious 
accents  to  George  Eliot.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  is  a 
tale  of  a  brother  and  sister,  and  shows  that  our 
human  nature  is  elastic  and  stretches  itself  to  meet 
emergencies.  The  thought  was  near  to  the  heart  of 
the  authoress,  and  it  underlies  much  of  her  work. 
Silas  Marner  is  a  comparatively  short  novel ;  the 
style  is  simple — George  Eliot  never  wrote  Eng- 
lish better  ;  and  of  all  her  books  it  is  the  most 
rounded  and  complete,  the  most  human  and  the 
least  abstract.  If  we  cannot  give  it  a  first  place, 
it  is  only  because  the  content  is  slight  when  com- 
pared with  Adam  Bede  or  Middlemarch.  There  is 
no  attempt  at  the  elucidation  of  any  problem  ;  it 
is  a  simple  story  of  human  love  and  emotion ; 
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George  Eliot  kept  herself  strictly  within  her  limits, 
and  reached  her  greatest  success  in  pure  imagina- 
tive work.  The  narrative  tells  of  a  crabbed  old 
recluse  and  miser  who  is  saved  from  himself  by 
the  care  and  love  of  a  little  child  thrown  acci- 
dentally upon  his  hands.  And,  if  Godfrey  Cass 
is  another  text  from  which  George  Eliot  preaches 
her  sermon  upon  duty,  the  didactic  element  of 
the  tale  does  not  occupy  the  disproportionate 
place  given  to  it  in  the  later  novels. 

Si/as  Marner  was  published  in  1861,  four  years 
after  Amos  Barton  began  to  appear  in  Blackwood's, 
and  from  this  point  we  have  to  trace  a  decline 
in  George  Eliot's  creative  and  imaginative  powers, 
unless  indeed  we  make  an  exception  in  favour  of 
Middlemarchy  which  is  claimed  by  a  few  as  her 
greatest  novel.  Though  she  lavished  a  wealth  of 
labour  and  thought  upon  her  later  books,  she 
never  reached  again  the  level  of  the  first  four. 
Romola,  a  tale  of  Florence  in  the  days  of  Savona- 
rola, was  carried  through  with  an  expenditure  of 
learning  and  painstaking  research  which,  George 
Eliot  declared,  left  her  an  old  woman  ;  but  few 
will  feel  that  her  labour  was  crowned  with  the 
success  she  hoped  for  ;  the  book  is  a  large  tractate 
in  history,  not  a  novel.  Rossetti  (and  his  judg- 
ment on  such  a  point  is  a  host  in  itself)  thought 
she  had  not  entered  into  Italian  life.  Tito  Melema, 
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alone  of  the  characters,  is  drawn  powerfully  and 
convincingly.  Scott  in  his  historical  novels  often 
makes  mistakes  in  the  letter,  but  they  pulse  with 
life  ;  Romola  is  true  in  the  letter,  but  it  is  scarcely 
a  spirited  performance.  Felix  Holt  (the  original  of 
the  hero  was  Gerald  Massey,  poet  and  Socialist) 
is  a  political  tale  with  a  long-lost-heir  story  welded 
into  the  politics.  In  Middlemarch  George  Eliot 
returns  to  the  study  of  provincial  life,  but  except 
to  the  avowed  Eliotist  the  book  seems  inordi- 
nately long,  tedious,  and  disconnected.  Three 
love-stories  run  a  parallel  race  through  the  nar- 
rative— Dorothea  and  Casaubon,  Rosamond  Vincy 
and  Lydgate,  Mary  Garth  and  Fred  Vincy — and 
we  need  a  retentive  memory  to  keep  our  minds 
clear ;  while  outside  the  love-stories  lie  other 
tracts  of  narrative  in  which  Bulstrode  emerges  as 
a  fine  piece  of  character-painting.  But,  all  in  all, 
though •  Middlemarch  contains  subtle  psychological 
analysis,  and  convincing  studies  in  temperament 
and  character,  it  is  as  shapeless  as  any  novel  ever 
written.  Daniel  Deronda,  a  tale  of  the  Jewish  race, 
is  an  interesting  book,  but  nobody  ever  attempted 
to  place  it  high  among  George  Eliot's  novels. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  name  of  George 
Eliot  was  held  in  passionate  admiration  as  one  of 
the  greatest  in  the  annals  of  English  literature.  It 
was  coupled  with  that  of  Shakespeare ;  Lord 
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Acton  declared  that  if  Sophocles  had  lived  in 
the  light  of  our  modern  culture,  George  Eliot 
might  have  had  an  equal ;  Edmond  Scherer  said 
that,  for  her  "was  reserved  the  honour  of  writ- 
ing the  most  perfect  novels  yet  known."  Few 
will  echo  these  panegyrics  now.  If  we  name  the 
the  three  greatest  English  women  novelists,  Jane 
Austen,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  George  Eliot,  many 
of  us  will,  with  Mr.  Birrell,  risk  the  necessity  of 
police  protection  in  declaring  that  "the  alpha- 
betical order  of  their  names  is  also  their  order 
of  merit." 

The  consciousness  of  a  conflict  in  tendencies 
is  never  absent  from  the  work  of  George  Eliot. 
In  her  logical  and  reasoning  powers  she  was  born 
with  the  masculine  mind,  and  yet  she  had  all  the 
woman's  need  of  dependence  and  support ;  she 
never  loses  the  faltering  hope  that  a  spiritual  in- 
terpretation of  the  universe  may  be  true,  but  the 
atmosphere  of  her  books  is  distinctly  materialistic, 
and  she  bases  the  ethical  meaning  of  life  on  an 
unexplained  categorical  imperative  ;  she  was  gifted 
with  great  powers  of  sympathy  and  intimate  in- 
sight into  life,  and  she  constantly  hampers  the 
spontaneity  of  genius  by  cold  ratiocination.  We 
never  escape  the  conflict  of  thinker  and  artist ;  we 
are  always  painfully  aware  of  conscious  elabora- 
tion and  effort ;  and  we  feel  that  the  instruments 
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she  handles  do  not  lie  easily  in  her  hands.  Her 
natural  world  seems  to  have  been  one  of  abstract 
thought.  But  to  go  further  than  this,  and  to  say 
with  the  dogmatic  critic,  that  George  Eliot  was 
no  artist,  but  a  woman  of  culture  who  chose  to 
write  novels,  is  to  stultify  oneself.  To  name  Amos 
Barton,  Janet  Dempster,  Mrs.  Poyser,  Silas  Marner, 
Adam  Bede,  Maggie  Tulliver  is  to  refute  the  sug- 
gestion without  the  need  of  argument.  Her  art 
lacks  something  of  the  authentic  fire  ;  the  spirit 
of  the  ancient  gods  is  not  in  her  as  in  greater 
writers ;  she  is  slow,  laboured,  careful  and  over- 
reflective  ;  yet  she  is  an  artist,  despite  her  philo- 
sophy and  supreme  culture.  But  "  art  for  art's 
sake "  was  less  her  creed  than  the  view  which 
holds  that  the  novel  must  teach  something  and 
do  good.  She  writes  in  a  letter  :  "  If  art  does  not 
enlarge  men's  sympathies  it  does  nothing  morally. 
.  .  .  The  only  effect  I  ardently  long  to  produce 
by  my  writings  is  that  those  who  read  them  shall 
be  better  able  to  imagine  and  to  feel  the  pains  and 
joys  of  those  who  differ  from  themselves."  This 
was  her  ideal,  and  she  wrote  toward  it  consist- 
ently ;  but  she  forgot,  toward  the  end  of  her  life, 
that  any  individual  interpretation  of  men  and 
women  ceases  to  be  art  when  it  becomes  pri- 
marily didactic  and  reflective,  and  not  the  ex- 
pression of  a  whole  experience.  It  is  for  this 
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reason  that  a  book  like  Pride  and  Prejudice,  which 
teaches  nothing  directly,  enlarges  our  sympathies 
more  than  Felix  Holt. 

George  Eliot  turned  to  scientific  speculation  to 
discover  an  interpretation  of  the  universe  ;  she 
moved  in  the  thought  of  Comte,  Herbert  Spencer, 
and  their  critical  disciple,  George  Henry  Lewes ; 
and  it  is  natural  to  find  in  her  work  "  a  complete 
and  often  half-paraded  mastery  of  the  newest 
philosophic  and  scientific  thought."  In  spite  of 
her  deep  fund  of  sympathy,  pathos,  poetry,  and 
humour,  she  can  discuss  her  characterisations 
as  if  she  were  studying  a  question  in  biology  or 
physiology.  She  uses  something  like  processes  of 
induction  and  deduction  (words  dear  to  the  heart 
of  Herbert  Spencer)  as  if  she  were  arranging  and 
analysing  scientific  data.  We  have  seen  already 
that  the  typical  significance  of  her  characters  is  in 
danger  of  overbalancing  their  individual  value. 
She  sometimes  thinks  of  a  class  when  she  speaks 
of  a  person  ;  and  she  is  inclined  to  see  the  world 
in  definitely  divided  segments  or  strata.  Every 
character  was  for  Dickens  an  individual  entity, 
clearly  distinguished  from  anybody  else  who  walked 
the  streets  of  London.  For  him  a  class  of  people 
was  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  distinct  indivi- 
dualities ;  for  George  Eliot  it  represented  a  body 
of  similar  units. 
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In  conformity  with  the  scientific  bent  of  her 
mind  George  Eliot  impresses  upon  us  the  inex- 
orable law  of  consequences,  which  rules  in  every 
department  of  physical  life.  But  her  law  of  con- 
sequences is  founded  in  an  ethical  imperative,  not 
in  an  indifferent  fatalism.  The  ethical  law  is,  in 
the  universe  of  George  Eliot,  as  all-powerful  as  the 
law  of  gravitation,  and  as  unavoidable.  Remorse, 
degeneration  of  character,  and  even  material  loss, 
are  meted  out  for  transmission  with  the  rigid  and 
child-like  sense  of  justice  which  animated  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament.  Her  temper  was 
essentially  Hebraistic,  and  goodness  was  more  to 
her  than  beauty.  It  may  reasonably  be  doubted 
whether  in  the  world,  as  we  see  it,  justice  works 
as  impartially  and  with  such  unmistakable  exacti- 
tude, whether  the  righteous  is  never  forsaken  and 
evil  always  hunts  the  wicked  person  to  overthrow 
him.  There  is  a  curious  naiveti  in  the  whole  im- 
pression George  Eliot's  novels  convey,  and  the 
black  and  white  beans  scattered  on  the  ground 
would  not  suggest  for  her,  as  for  Browning's  sage, 
a  subdued  and  cheerful  tone  of  silver  grey  : 

"  Hence  the  constant  shade 
Cast  on  life's  shine." 

Both  George  Eliot  and   Mr.   Thomas   Hardy  are 
filled  with  the  consciousness  of  an  inexorable  law, 
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though  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hardy  justice  is  "  care- 
less of  mankind  "  ;  but  in  neither  does  it  detract 
from  the  wide  and  instinctive  sympathy  which 
inspires  them  when  they  write  of  the  insignificant, 
the  unsuccessful,  and  the  outcast.  Both  are  pes- 
simists by  a  natural  birthright,  and  both  feel  the 
goodness  and  the  sadness  of  the  world  with  an 
intensity  which  is  given  to  few  optimists. 

The  world  has  never  produced  a  woman  philo- 
sopher, if  we  except  the  indefinite  figure  of 
Hypatia  ;  but  George  Eliot  came  near  to  being 
enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the  world's  thinkers.  If, 
however,  she  was  first  by  impulse  a  cultured 
thinker,  she  was  not  only  this,  for  she  possessed 
the  fire  of  imagination  and  sympathy  with  life. 
It  is  her  greatest  achievement  that  in  ethical  and  I 
psychological  significance  and  value  she  raised  I 
the  standard  of  prose-fiction  to  a  higher  power  ; 
she  gave  it  a  new  impulse  and  motive.  The  note 
of  personal  conviction,  apparent  in  the  work 
of  Charlotte  Bronte,  is  intense  and  continuous 
throughout  the  novels  of  George  Eliot.  Her 
scientific  treatment  of  character  is  that  close  and 
accurate  psychological  analysis,  consciously  carried 
out,  which  succeeds  the  barely  conscious  though 
wonderful  psychological  sensitiveness  of  Thack- 
eray, which  was  further  developed  by  George 
Meredith.  The  suggestion  that  the  future  of 
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English  fiction  lies  through  George  Eliot  and 
George  Meredith  is,  very  possibly,  less  unlikely 
of  fulfilment  than  most  prophecies ;  and  it  is 
worth  noticing  that  neither  was  wholly  English, 
but  rather  Welsh  by  extraction. 

THE  NOVELS  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  1858  ;  Adam  Bede,  1859  ;  The  Mill 
on  the  Floss ;  1860  ;  Silas  Marner,  1861  ;  Romola,  1863  ;  Felix 
Holt,  1866;  Middlemarch,  1872;  Daniel  Deronda,  1876. 

There  are  besides  two  short  stories,  The  Lifted  Veil  and 
Brother  Jacob,  poetry,  and  a  volume  of  short  studies.  Impres- 
sions of  Theophrastus  Such. 


CHAPTER  XV 

GEORGE  MEREDITH  (1828-1909). 

GEORGE  MEREDITH  completed  almost  a  decade  of 
life  within  the  twentieth  century,  and  it  comes  to 
us  as  a  shock  of  surprise  when  we  first  learn  that 
the  publication  of  his  earliest  romances  fell  within 
George  Eliot's  great  period,  the  few  short  years, 
1858-61.  He  was  born  in  1828,  and  the  forma- 
tive period  of  his  youth,  when  his  powers  of 
imagination  and  genius  were  growing  to  their 
maturity,  lay  far  back  in  the  middle  of  that 
Victorian  era  which  is  now  rapidly  receding 
from  us.  And  yet  Meredith  belongs  not  so  much 
to  the  middle  of  the  last  as  the  beginning  of  this 
century — to  our  own  time.  If  the  men  and  women 
of  his  novels  move  in  a  mid-Victorian  environment,  ^ 
the  ideas  which  they  embody  or  express,  the  motif 
underlying  the  novels,  are  often  clearly  anachro- 
nistic and  premature ;  they  belong  to  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century.  George  Meredith  is  a  patent  f 
example  of  a  man  born  out  of  due  time  ;  but 

fortunately  the  gift  of  many  years  enabled  him  to 

355 
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live  over  into  the  period  to  which  he  belonged  by 
intrinsic  right. 

George  Meredith,  of  Welsh  extraction,  was  born 
at  Portsmouth.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  when 
he  was  only  three  years  old,  Meredith  became  a 
ward  in  Chancery,  and  was  sent  to  school  at 
Neuwied  in  Germany.  It  seems  almost  an  irony 
in  studied  contrast  that  one  of  the  most  lavishly 
gifted  of  word-artificers  should  have  been  trained 
under  the  strict  and  ascetic  rule  of  the  Moravians. 
When  he  was  sixteen  Meredith  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  articled  to  a  solicitor  in  London. 
But  he  was  never  attracted  by  the  law,  and,  though 
very  poor,  he  pushed  out  gradually  in  the  direc- 
tion of  earning  a  livelihood  by  literature  and 
journalism.  In  his  twenty-second  year  he  married 
a  daughter  of  the  novelist,  Thomas  Love  Peacock, 
and  settled  close  to  his  father-in-law,  near  Wey- 
bridge.  Meredith's  early  romances,  The  Shaving 
of  Shagpat  and  Farina,  bear  evidence  of  Peacock's 
influence.  Two  years  after  his  marriage  Meredith's 
first  volume  of  poems  appeared,  so  long  ago  as  in 
1851.  It  is  interesting  to  recollect  that  two  early 
reviewers  of  these  poems  were  Charles  Kingsley 
and  Mr.  William  Michael  Rossetti,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  still  living.  In  these  years  Meredith 
trusted  to  journalism  for  his  support,  and  he 
found,  like  many  another  young  man,  that  it  is  a 
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weak  reed  which  often  breaks  and  pierces  the 
hand.  His  first  novel,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  was  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel  (1859). 
Since  the  time  of  its  appearance  Meredith  wrote 
continuously  poetry,  fiction,  and  criticism,  living, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  seclusion  of  the  country, 
for  the  last  twenty-eight  years  of  his  life  at  Flint 
Cottage,  Mickleham,  near  Dorking. 

Meredith  must  be  taken  as  the  teacher,  as  well 
as  the  novelist  pure  and  simple.  That  he  was 
compelled  to  work  on  unrecognised  through  long 
years  was  due  partly  to  his  unfamiliar  method 
of  expression,  but  as  much  to  the  fact  that  his 
attitude  of  mind  was  in  advance  of  the  general 
thought  of  his  day.  The  neglect  which  he  was 
forced  to  face  during  his  early  years  has  possibly 
been  exaggerated  ;  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  for 
many  years  mere  hodmen  of  literature  received 
unquestioning  tributes  from  every  side,  while  the 
praise  accorded  to  Meredith  was  often  apologetic 
or  greatly  qualified.  The  man  of  outstanding 
genius  lives  far  in  advance  of  his  own  time,  and 
often  dies  before  he  is  understood.  In  Emerson's 
words,  "  To  be  great  is  to  be  misunderstood." 
But  to  live  on  till  an  almost  mythical  splendour 
surrounds  our  latter  days  is  reserved  for  the  few 
— Goethe,  Victor  Hugo,  and  George  Meredith 
were  among  that  few. 

R 
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When  George  Meredith  was  a  young  man  the 
tide  of  scientific  rationalism  was  swelling  to  its 
*  height;  and  one  direct  consequence  of  scientific 
speculation  was  that  many  of  the  more  thoughtful 
minds  of  the  period  felt  that  a  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion of  the  universe  was  for  ever  cut  out  of  human 
life.  A  sadness  and  pale  shadow  of  pessimism 
was  communicated  to  many  ardent  minds  like 
that  of  George  Eliot.  George  Meredith,  while 
yet  almost  in  his  teens,  grappled  with  pessimism 
and  conquered  it.  He  always  retained  a  healthy 
human  optimism,  because  he  early  realised  that 
the  chief  end  of  life  was  not  a  certain  answer  to 
the  speculative  questions  of  the  mind,  but  work, 
usefulness,  service  ;  and,  further,  he  was  imbued 
with  a  splendid  confidence  in  human  nature,  in 
the  natural,  healthy,  vital  emotions  and  impulses 
of  men  and  women. 

"  Ah,  what  a  dusty  answer  gets  the  soul 
When  hot  for  certainties  in  this  our  life  ! " 

— is  his  warning  against  thinking  dissociated  from 
living.  But  if  dogmatic  certainty  upon  the 
ultimate  significance  of  human  life  seemed  un- 
attainable to  Meredith,  he  is  confident  that  we 
stand  to  gain  nothing  by  distrusting  life  and  the 
future.  Faith  in  the  Mother  Earth,  faith  in  man- 
kind, and  faith  in  the  life  of  earnest  service — these 
are  the  keynotes  of  Meredith's  philosophy,  of  the 
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thought  and  teaching  which  underlie  the  novels. 
The]  test  of  life  is  not  achievement,  but  sincerity 
and  high  endeavour. 

"  There  is  an  end  to  joy ;  there  is  no  end 
To  striving  ;  therefore  ever  let  us  strive 
In  purity  that  shall  the  toil  befriend, 
And  keep  our  poor  mortality  alive." 

It  is  this  spirit  of  broad  humanitarian  optimism, 

• 

consistenKout  not  narrowed  by  dogmatism,  which 
differentiated  Meredith  from  the  fifties  and  sixties 
of  the  last  century.  George  Eliot,  on  the  other 
hand,  essentially  dogmatic  in  temperament,  be- 
longed to  her  time.  Renan  once  spoke  of  those 
people  who  are  obsessed  by  "  the  horrible  mania 
for  certainty."  George  Eliot  suffered  from 
attacks  of  the  mania  all  her  life :  George  Meredith 
never  knew  it. 

In  reading  the  novels  of  Meredith  it  has,  then, 
to  be  remembered  that  he  was  not  only  the  artist, 
but  the  moralist  and  the  teacher,  for  whom  the 
intellectual  ideas  underlying  the  novel  were  not 
its  least  important  element.  His  books  consis- 
tently embody  a  working  theory  of  life  ;  and  he 
maintained  that  intellectual  thought,  "the  fires  of 
positive  brain-stuff,"  must  underlie  the  art  of  fiction 
if  it  were  to  escape  extinction.  "  Narrative  is 
nothing.  It  is  the  mere  vehicle  of  philosophy. 
The  interest  is  in  the  idea  which  action  serves  to 
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illustrate."      The  statement  goes    too    far.      Life 

expresses  itself  in  situations  as  well  as  in  ideas  ; 

and  Meredith's  words  provide  an  apt  commentary 

.upon    his    own    want    of    dramatic    sense.       The 

movement  of  his  novels,  like  Browning's  Sordello, 

is  often    purely  mental ;    and    narrative    virtually 

disappears.     But,  at  his  best,  perhaps    no    other 

novelist  has  contrived  to  weld  art  and  philosophy 

with    the    skill   which    Meredith    displays   in   The 

\Egpistj    The    Or&eal   of  Richard  Feverel,    and    The 

\Amazing  Marriage. 

Meredith's  confidence  in  human  nature  was  not 
merely  intuitive  and  emotional,  but  supremely 
intellectual.  He  distrusted  a  reliance  on  emotion 
and  impulse  only  ;  and  nothing  roused  his  scorn 
and  indignation  more  than  shallow  sentimentalism, 
which  he  stigmatises  as  "  a  happy  pastime  and  an 
important  science  to  the  timid,  the  idle,  and  the 
heartless;  but  a  damning  one  to  them  who  have 
anything  to  forfeit."  Meredith's  ideal  man  and 
woman  are  human  in  sympathy,  strongly  self-reliant, 
\and  highly  fashioned  intellectually.  His  cry  is  for 
courage,  for  brains,  and  for  thought. 

The  consistent  attitude  of  mind  which  Meredith 
early  evolved  for  himself  appears  tentatively  in  his 
first  romance,  and  it  has  not  appreciably  changed 
its  character  with  his  last  novel.  His  first  long 
essay  in  fiction  was  an  extraordinary  and  perplex- 
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ing  fantasy,  with  a  surprising  title,  The  Shaving  of 
Shagpat.  Certainly  nobody  before  Meredith  ever 
conceived  that  the  rather  miserable  operation  of 
shaving  might  be  made  the  foundation  of  a 
gorgeous  and  extravagant  tale  of  the  Orient.  But 
there  it  is ;  and  even  when  we  are  puzzled,  we 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  wild,  care- 
less, happy,  extravaganza  is  a  work  of  amazing 
genius.  The  tale  is  a  fine  achievement  in  zest 
of  narrative,  wealth  of  colour  and  imagery,  and 
poetical  movement.  Though  at  first  the  author 
disclaimed  allegorical  intention,  he  admitted  it  in 
later  life  in  characteristic  phraseology :  "  The 
author's  masquerade  was  assumed  with  Occidental 
earnestness  under  an  Oriental  gravity :  but  I 
fancy  that  he  did  incline  to  play  with  ideas  behind 
it."  The  Shaving  of  Shagpat,  under  the  poetical 
form  of  an  Eastern  fairy-tale,  shows  the  youthful 
reformer  who  fights  his  way  to  the  ideal  through 
the  ordeal  of  disappointment  and  adversity. 
Whether  the  minor  details  of  the  narrative  are 
patient  of  allegorical  interpretation  may  be 
doubted  ;  but,  in  its  ethical  significance,  it  falls 
into  relation  with  Meredith's  first  true  novel, 
The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Fever  el,  which  exhibits  what 
Mr.  Trevelyan  has  called  "  The  principal  motif  of 
his  novels  " — that  is,  "  the  growth  of  the  undesirable 
young,  through  suffering,  to  spiritual  manhood." 
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In  a  monotonous  and  gently  undulating  country 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  see  far  in  any  direction, 
and  we  begin  to  lose  our  reckoning  of  place  and 
distance.  But,  when  we  come  to  a  slightly  higher 
knoll  of  ground,  it  gives  us  a  point  of  vantage,  on 
which  we  can  rest  for  a  breathing-space  and  judge 
our  situation.  Richard  Feverel  is  such  an  elevated 
point  in  the  field  of  English  fiction  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  provides  us  with  a  new  stand- 
ard and  measure  of  judgment.  The  single  quality 
which,  above  everything  else,  distinguishes  this 
great  novel  is  its  intense  and  sustained  passion^- 
"  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel  is  red-hot  from 
the  first  page  to  the  last,"  writes  Mrs.  Sturge 
Henderson.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  narrative  is  turbulent  and  riotous — far 
from  it ;  the  emotion  is  full  and  strong  ;  there  is 
nothing  feverish  or  excited  in  Richard  Feverel;  its 
passion  is  the  breath  of  throbbing  human  life. 
Like  Tom  Jones  and  Pendennis,  Meredith's  novel  is 
the  story  of  a  young  man  and  the  world  ;  but  it  is 
more — it  is  the  story  of  a  system  of  education 
practised  by  a  father  on  a  son,  and  its  hopeless 
breakdown  in  the  face  of  the  real  complexities  of 
life.  The  book  teaches  us  with  the  convincing 
proof  of  great  art  that  temperament  and  char- 
acter cannot  be  systematised,  that  true  worth 
of  character  rests  ultimately  upon  enthusiasm. 
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There   is   no   mechanical   and  systematised  good- 
ness. 

But  in  much  more  than  the  wisdom  and  sug- 
gestiveness  of  its  direct  criticism  upon  life  is 
Richard  Feverel  a  great  book  ;  it  is  full  of  true 
pathos,  fine  humour,  strong  characterisation, 
poetry,  and  emotion ;  and  Meredith  combines 
with  a  diffuse  wealth  of  language  the  terse  force 
of  the  epigram.  In  the  sincerity  and  truth  of 
its  pictures  of  life  it  ranks  with  the  few  great 
English  novels.  And  for  this  reason  it  has 
sometimes  been  attacked  as  an  ugly  and  dis- 
agreeable book.  But  truth  and  sincerity  must 
often  be  disagreeable;  and  life  itself  is  fre- 
quently painful  and  shocking.  In  Richard 
Feverel  we  are  conscious  rather  of  a  rare  atmo- 
sphere, where  the  purity  and  keenness  of  the 
air  make  breathing  almost  a  difficulty.  The 
song  of  a  first  and  youthful  love  has  never 
been  more  beautifully  sung  than  in  that  chapter 
bearing  the  not  very  suggestive  title  of  "A 
Diversion  played  on  a  Penny  Whistle."  Wealth 
and  colour  of  language  could  hardly  go  further. 
The  nineteenth  chapter  of  Richard  Feverel  is  a 
prose  poem  of  impassioned  beauty.  And  it  is 
fearful  to  think  of  the  satire  on  life,  its  keen- 
ness, and  fierce  realism,  when  we  see  that  even 
so  pure  and  sacred  a  love  may  be,  ere  long, 
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smirched  and  stained.  But  beneath  the  un- 
sparing truthfulness  of  the  picture  is  Meredith's 
unfaltering  trust  in  the  ultimate  rectitude  of 
human  nature.  In  tragic  intensity  there  is 
nothing  finer  in  modern  fiction  than  "  The 
Last  Scene/'  when  Richard  parts  from  the  wife 
to  whom  he  has  just  returned.  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  called  it  the  strongest  thing  written 
in  English  since  Shakespeare.  There  is  an  in- 
finite pathos,  too,  in  that  scene  where  the  proud 
and  lonely  Sir  Austin  Feverel  sits  over  the  dying 
fire,  thinking  of  the  son  who  has  disappointed 
him  and  broken  his  hopes. 

In  the  person  of  Sir  Austin  Feverel  Meredith 
succeeds  in  giving  expression  to  a  number  of 
aphorisms  and  reflections  upon  life.  Sir  Austin 
has  written  a  book  of  epigrams,  The  Pilgrinis 
Script  for  which  he  claims  no  originality ;  in 
his  own  fine  phrase,  "  Our  new  thoughts  have 
thrilled  dead  bosoms."  But  there  are  sayings 
in  this  collection  and  in  the  other  novels  of 
Meredith  which  give  him  a  place  among  the 
moderns  as  a  master  of  the  commandirig_phrase, 
in  which  he  has  been,  perhaps,  only  surpassed 
by  a  very  different  man,  Friedrich  Nietzsche. 
Sir  Austin  has  been  disappointed  in  his  mar- 
riage, and  there  is  a  fierce  bitterness  in  his 
epigram  on  the  opposite  sex :  "  I  expect  that 
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Woman  will  be  the  last  thing  civilised  by  Man." 
But  few  of  the  aphorisms  are  written  in  this 
strain. 

"Who  rises  from  prayer  a  better  man,  his 
prayer  is  answered/'  is  a  notable  saying. 

And  in  the  full  spirit  of  Meredith's  broad 
humanitarianism  we  read,  "  Which  is  the 
coward  among  us  ?  He  who  sneers  at  the 
failings  of  humanity." 

The  humour  of  the  book  lies  in  characters 
like  Mrs.  Berry,  the  old  family  servant  and 
landlady,  Hippias,  the  gastronomic  invalid,  "  the 
tragedy  of  a  cookery  book,"  and  Adrian  Harley, 
the  witty,  cynical,  indifferent  nephew  of  Sir 
Austin,  who  can  answer  the  eager  inquiry  for 
home  news  from  the  kinsman  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  abroad,  with  "  The  aristocracy 
has  a  cycle's  notice  to  quit.  The  monarchy 
and  old  Madeira  are  going  out;  Demos  and 
Cape  wines  are  coming  in.  They  call  it 
Reform." 

We  can  say  of  Richard  Feverel,  as  a  whole, 
that,  when  it  appeared,  it  marked  something 
entirely  fresh  and  new  in  the  spirit  and  manner 
of  English  imaginative  writing.  Nothing  quite 
so  compelling  and  intense  in  emotional  force 
had  been  achieved  before.  And,  further,  with 
this  novel  Meredith  showed  that  the  old  de- 
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marcations  between  romanticism  and  realism 
could  be  fused  in  the  avowedly  philosophical 
novel.  But,  even  so,  the  book  has  more  move- 
ment and  action  than  is  natural  to  the  bias  of 
Meredith's  temperament. 

Meredith's  work  in  fiction  in  the  twenty 
years  following  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel, 
1859—1879,  is  represented  by  six  novels.  This 
is  not  a  rapid  output ;  and  indeed,  as  Meredith 
avowed  that  he  wrote  to  please  himself,  and 
to  meet  his  own  intellectual  and  artistic  con- 
victions, we  should  not  expect  him  to  rival  a 
Scott,  a  Dickens,  or  an  Anthony  Trollope. 
But  these  six  novels  form  a  notable  addition 
to  English  fiction.  Sandra  Belloni  pulses  with 
the  authentic  throb  of  human  life,  and  often 
rises  to  passages  of  intense  and  thrilling  emo- 
tion. It  is  united  to  Richard  Feverel  in  having 
much  to  say  of  sentiment  and  sentimentalism. 
Beauchamp's  Career,  the  last  of  the  six,  is  the 
best  of  all  political  novels,  a  difficult  form 
which  Disraeli  was  fond  of  handling,  which 
Turgenieff  used  with  fine  artistic  skill.  Mere- 
dith's political  opinions  appear  in  Beauchamp's 
Career,  and  clearly  in  his  last  and  unfinished 
novel,  Celt  and  Saxon.  Though  a  strong  Radical 
all  his  life,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  Meredith 
did  not  approach  politics  in  the  spirit  of  par- 
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tisanship  and  faction.  But  he  held  that  every 
one  should  interest  themselves  in  politics,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  political  endeavour  was 
the  readiest  instrument  to  hand  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  human  life.  During  these  twenty  years 
Meredith  worked  on  with  dogged  perseverance, 
despite  the  little  recognition  he  received.  If  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  small  and  discerning 
band  of  readers,  it  was  not  till  the  year  1885, 
with  the  publication  of  Diana  of  the  Crossways, 
that  there  was  any  demand  for  his  novels  by  the 
general  reading  public  at  the  lending  libraries. 

It  is  customary  to  hear,  as  an  explanation  of 
this  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  average  reader, 
the  statement  that  Meredith  is  hard  to  under- 
stand. He  is,  as  is  any  book  worth  reading, 
in  the  sense  of  not  being  superficial.  But  it  ia 
certainly  true  that  Meredith,  more  than  mostj 
writers,  requires  a  key,  before  he  can  be  intel-j 
ligently  and  sympathetically  understood.  One 
reason,  we  have  seen  already,  why  he  suffered 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  barely  qualified  neglect, 
was  that  as  a  thinker  he  came  before  his  time. 
But  this  does  not  explain  everything  ;  nor  can 
it  be  pretended  that  all  Meredith's  novels  are 
hard  to  understand.  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel, 
Evan  Harrington,  The  Adventures  of  Harry  Rich- 
mond, for  example,  are  not  difficult  to  follow, 
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even  if  we  read  them  rapidly,  and  for  the  first 
time.  The  real  reason  why  Meredith  has  never 
gained  many  readers,  the  reason  which  makes  it 
improbable  that  he  will  ever  be  much  read  ex- 
cept by  the  few,  would  seem  to  be  the  very 
reason  which  gave  .  Browning  his  long  uphill 
fight  for  recognition.  The  plain  man  thinks' 
directly  and  speaks  directly.  Meredith  does 
neither,  because  he  is  at  once  a  poet  and  a 
philosophical  thinker.  Like  Browning,  he  thinks 
and  speaks  in  metaphors  and  illustrations.  Why, 
for  instance,  do  Meredith's  women  always  swim 
to  meet-  you,  instead  of  walking  ?  Because 
Meredith  instinctively  compares,  in  thought  and 
imagination,  the  graceful  movement  of  a  lady 
across  her  drawing-room  with  the  long  and  easy 
sweep  of  the  practised  swimmer  through  the 
water.  Again,  if  Meredith  wishes  to  tell  us  that 
Clara  Middleton  was  taken  aback  by  Sir  Wil- 
loughby's  ardent  love-making,  he  says,x  "The 
young  lady  was  astonished  at  his  whirlwind 
wooing  of  her,  and  bent  to  it  like  a  sapling." 
The  conquest  of  Clara's  heart  by  Sir  Willoughby 
reminds  Meredith  of  the  sapling  bending  before 
the  storm.  Or,  if  we  are  to  understand  that  Sir 
Willoughby  is  confused  and  at  a  loss  for  an 
answer,  Meredith  writes  :  lt  The  confounded  gentle- 
man heaved  on  a  bare  plank  of  wreck  in  mid- 
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sea."  What,  asks  the  average  reader,  have  the 
sea  and  a  floating  plank  to  do  with  an  ordi- 
nary conversation  between  two  people  ?  These 
are  very  straightforward  and  simple  examples. 
They  might  be  added  to  indefinitely.  And 
often  we  have  metaphor  heaped  upon  meta-  /  / 
phor,  illustration  upon  illustration,  through  a  long 
sentence  or  paragraph,  till  at  last  we  pull  up 
at  a  full  stop  with  very  little  notion  of  our/ 
starting-point,  direction,  or  goal.  Meredith  is 
thus  distasteful  to  many,  not  so  much  because 
he  is  superficially  difficult  to  understand,  as  that) 
he  thinks  and  expresses  himself  in  an  unaccus-'; 
tomed  way.  His  mind  moves  naturally  in 
metaphor  and  analogy.  The  narrow  appeal  of 
Meredith's  work  is  due  to  this  intellectualism, 
to  the  unresting  flash,  sparkle,  and  scintillation 
of  his  thoughts,  ideas,  and  sentences.  The  style 
and  manner  has  seemed  to  many  affected  and 
forced;  but  it  was  merely  the  natural  habit  of 
his  mind,  and  in  ordinary  conversation  Meredith 
spoke  as  he  wrote.  He  does  not,  as  somebody 
has  suggested,  let  off  crackers  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  seeing  us  jump. 

At  the  close  of  the  twenty  years  already  referred 
to   Meredith  wrote  what  may  be  regarded  as  his 
most  characteristic  book,  The  Egoist.     The  move-  •*, 
ment    of    the    tale    is    entirely    subjective.       The 
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analysis  of  character,  which  is  the  only  meaning 
of  the  almost  non-existent  thread  of  narrative, 
is  minute  and  searching,  but  always  vital.  Each 
detail  is  significant,  and  welded  into  the  subjective 
method  of  the  book.  The  Egoist  is  satire,  keen, 
piercing,  and  cold  as  a  rapier,  upon  the  com- 
placent egoism  which  finds  its  place,  though  it 
differs  in  degrees  and  externals,  in  every  indivi- 
dual. The  story  runs  that  when  Meredith  was 
asked  for  the  original  of  his  egoist  he  indicated 
himself  with  a  wave  of  the  hand.  Nobody  need 
scruple  to  recognise  their  self-centred  selves  in  Sir 
Willoughby  Patterne. 

The  character  of  the  egoist,  his  narrow  com- 
placency and  selfish  obtuseness,  are  displayed  in 
the  choice  of  a  wife.  He  demands  spotless 
purity  and  beauty,  and  never  doubts  that  the 
woman  is  honoured  upon  whom  Sir  Willoughby 
Patterne  confers  his  choice.  This  demand  is  not 
animated  by  any  spirit  of  idealism ;  it  is  merely 
the  selfish  desire  of  possession.  For  the  woman 
he  expects  only  that  "she  craves  nothing  save 
that  you  continue  in  being — her  sun."  This  is 
what  Sir  Willoughby  asks — and  he  misses  it  ! 
In  the  end  he  is  reduced  to  pleading  with  a 
woman  whom  he  has  already  passed  over  more 
than  once,  till,  wearied  with  much  praying,  she 
consents  to  be  his  wife  on  the  understanding 
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that  she  does  not  love  and  can  barely  respect 
him.  "The  Comic  Muse,"  Meredith  tells  us, 
when  she  looks  at  this  pair,  "  compresses  her 
lips."  And  who  does  not  ? 

The  Egoist  carries  on  the  title-page  the  ex- 
planation, "  A  Comedy  in  Narrative."  Meredith 
formulated  a  distinctive  and  original  theory  of 
the  nature  and  function  of  comedy,  which  he 
denned  in  his  wonderful  Essay  on  Comedy  (1877). 
One  of  the  most  necessary  keys  to  the  under- 
standing of  Meredith  lies  in  his  interpretation  of 
comedy  and  the  comic  spirit.  He  applies  it,  not > 
only  distinctively  in  The  Egoist,  but  in  all  his 
novels.  The  first  essential  of  comedy  is  veracity. 
It  is  the  nature  of  farce  to  exaggerate ;  comedy, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  holds  the  mirror  to  life 
that  we  see  its  laughter-provoking  elements,  but 
look  at  a  real  world.  Comedy  appeals  to  our  dis- 
cernment of  the  true,  and  will  only  be  fully  under- 
stood by  the  truth-loving.  Farce  is  intelligible 
to  the  superficial  and  shallow,  but  comedy  appeals 
to  the  serious  mind.  The  laughter  of  farce  is 
loud  and  unthinking,  but  the  laughter  of  comedy 
is  thoughtful  laughter,  which  reflects  and  carries 
with  it  criticism  of  life.  To  laugh  with  Shake- 
speare and  Moliere  is  to  close  the  book  with  a 
saner  and  more  comprehensive  view  of  men  than 
when  you  opened  the  pages.  "  You  may  estimate 
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your  capacity  for  comic  perception,"  Meredith 
adds,  "  by  being  able  to  detect  the  ridicule  of 
them  you  love  without  loving  them  less,  and 
more,  by  being  able  to  see  yourself  somewhat 
ridiculous  in  dear  eyes,  and  accepting  the  correc- 
tion their  image  of  you  proposes."  The  capacity 
to  see  yourself  ridiculous,  and  to  laugh  at  those 
whom  you  love  and  admire  without  loving  and 
admiring  them  the  less,  is  to  be  gifted  with  a  true 
faculty  for  understanding  comedy. 

This  interpretation  of  comedy  underlies  the 
4  whole  of  Meredith's  reading  of  life.  In  The 
Egoist  we  are  referred  to  a  hypothetical  "  Book 
of  Egoism  ...  a  book  full  of  the  world's  wis- 
dom." Science,  we  are  told,  will  not  help  us  to 
read  or  understand  this  book.  In  other  words, 
wonderful  and  learned  German  folios  on  biology, 
sociology,  anthropology,  which  treat  human  beings 
as  units  in  a  scientific  theory,  bring  us  no  nearer 
to  a  real  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  our  fellows. 
What,  then,  is  the  only  way  of  presenting  and 
analysing  human  nature  so  that  we  shall  learn 
and  understand  its  vital  essentials  ?  Meredith's 
answer  is — 

"  Art  is  the  specific.  .  .  .  The  chief  considera- 
tion for  us  is,  what  particular  practice  of  Art 
in  letters  is  best  for  the  perusal  of  the  book  of 
our  common  wisdom  ?  .  .  .  Shall  we  read  it  by 
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the  watchmaker's  eye  in  luminous  rings  eruptive 
of  the  infinitesimal,  or  pointed  with  examples 
and  types  under  the  broad  Alpine  survey  of  the 
spirit  born  of  our  united  social  intelligence,  which 
is  the  comic  Spirit  ?  Wise  men  say  the  latter." 

To  translate  from  this  Meredithese — to  study  men 
one  by  one  under  the  magnifying  glass  of  science 
is  of  little  use ;  we  need  a  broad  and  typical 
survey  in  the  spirit  of  comedy.  Art  is  the  clearest 
interpreter  of  human  life.  In  the  study  of  each 
man  individually,  in  the  study  of  ourselves,  the  art 
of  letters  which  will  help  us  most  is  comedy.  It 
is  not  without  significance  to  point  out,  in  passing, 
that  this  is  virtually  the  statement  of  Browning 
in  the  conclusion  of  The  Ring  and  the  Book.  The 
poet  has  taken  a  sordid  and  disagreeable  police- 
court  story,  which  most  of  us  would  pass  over, 
and,  transfigured  by  the  shaping  genius  of  art, 
that  commonplace  story  is  invested  with  infinite 
meaning  as  interpretative  of  human  life. 

That  art  is  "  criticism  of  life  "  is  not,  of  course, 
a  new  thought,  but  Meredith  uses  it  in  conjunction 
with  his  peculiar  theory  and  application  of  comedy, 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  writing  will  pass  over 
our  heads  till  we  have  realised  this.  The  novels 
are  full  of  humour,  but  we  are  rarely  moved  to 
laugh,  for  the  humour  belongs  to  comedy,  and 
is  "  impersonal  and  unrivalled  politeness,  nearer 
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a  simile :  often  no  more  than  a  simile."  Not 
only  do  the  pages  of  Meredith  brim  over  with 
humour,  but  he  possesses  the  higher  faculty  of 
wit.  If  wit,  as  Locke  suggested,  is  the  quick 
perception  of  analogy,  then  Meredith  is  a  truly 
witty  man,  for  the  whole  movement  of  his  mind 
is  in  the  sphere  of  wit. 

The  Egoist  evidences  the  gradual  mastery  of 
the  author  by  a  fault  which  is  perhaps  connected 
with,  but  not  a  necessary  adjunct  of,  his  meta- 
phorical habit  of  expression.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  involvement  and  loose  construction 
in  style,  to  the  omission  of  links  in  the  passage 
of  thought  and  narrative,  to  the  elimination  of 
all  background  and  setting  to  the  story,  which 
reaches  its  climax  in  One  of  Our  Conquerors.  The 
most  devout  Meredithian  meets  with  difficulties 
in  this  novel,  and  is  often  at  a  real  loss  to  know 
what  it  is  all  about.  On  its  first  appearance 
the  book  was  coldly  received.  But  when  we 
have  conquered  its  complexities  and  omissions, 
we  shall  find,  not  only  fine  and  original  thinking, 
but  strong  and  pathetic  characterisation  of  per- 
sonality. Nataly  is  one  of  the  most  appealing 
types  of  womanhood  Meredith  has  ever  drawn. 
And  a  whole  book  is  worth  reading  to  come 
suddenly  upon  this  comment  upon  that  saying 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  "  To  set  one's  love  upon 
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the  swallow  is  a  futility  "  — "  May  not  the  pleasure 
for  us  remain  if  we  set  our  love  upon  the  beauty 
of  the  swallow's  flight  ?  " 

The  later  novels  of  Meredith,  from  Diana  of  the 
Crossways  to  his  last  completed  book,  The  Amazing 
Marriage,  have  a  unity  in  their  fine  characterisa- 
tion of  womanhood.  Among  English  novelists 
no  one  has  equalled  Meredith  in  his  power  of 
drawing  convincingly  real  women.  In  Clara 
Middleton,  Diana,  Nataly,  Nesta,  Carinthia  Jane, 
Renee,  Cecilia,  Rosamund  Culling,  he  shows  a 
rare  and  tolerant  faculty  of  insight.  It  is  worth 
remembering  that  in  his  early  days  of  journalism 
Meredith  showed  a  marked  interest  in  all  ques- 
tions which  concerned  women.  The  ideal  woman 
of  Meredith,  like  his  ideal  man,  is  a  physical  being 
of  flesh  and  blood  ;  but  she  is  no  mere  creature 
of  instincts  and  emotions  ;  she  has  reserve  and  an 
enthusiasm  of  intellectual  power.  We  see  the  two 
sides,  physical  and  mental,  exemplified  in  Diana. 
"  I  am  happy,"  she  says  when  she  is  immersed  in 
her  work  as  authoress.  "  My  blood  is  wine,  and  I 
have  the  slumbers  of  an  infant.  I  dream,  wake, 
forget  my  dream."  This  is  the  pure  physical  zest 
of  life.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  Diana  we 
owe  the  memorable  saying,  which  voices  the  very 
mind  of  Meredith — "  Who  can  really  think  and 
not  think  hopefully  ?  " 
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It  may  as  well  be  frankly  stated  that  Meredith 
was  not  altogether  in  sympathy  with  conventional 
ideas  upon  the  status  of  woman  and  her  relation- 
ship to  man.  He  felt  that  she  was  wronged  by  a 
law  and  convention  which  still  treated  her  as  the 
inferior  of  man.  He  wished  to  see  woman  the 
peer  and  equal  of  man  in  all  things  of  the  soul 
and  intellect,  while  still  remembering  that,  by 
natural  law,  the  world  can  never  appear  the  same 
place  for  both  sexes.  But  these  latter  novels  are 
not  merely  studies  of  woman  and  her  status  ;  they 
teach  us  also,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Richard  Le 
Gallienne,  that  "  a  man's  relations  to  woman,  how 
he  regards  her,  how  he  acts  towards  her,  are  the 
most  significant  things  about  him." 

The  central  theme  of  The  Amazing  Marriage  is 
simply  the  pathos  and  tragedy  of  a  difficult  mar- 
riage tie.  It  is  not  a  new  subject ;  it  is  not  an 
easy  subject,  and  it  has  often  been  handled  in  a 
disagreeable  way.  But  we  rise  from  reading  The 
Amazing  Marriage  as  from  a  book  of  rapt  devotion 
and  austere  philosophy.  The  pages  burn  with  a 
mystic  glow  and  fire.  The  novel  was  written 
when  Meredith  was  over  sixty  years  old,  but  there 
is  no  sign  of  faltering  or  of  age.  And  Carinthia 
Jane  is  the  crown  of  all  Meredith's  women.  The 
pathos  of  the  story  lies  in  the  proud  and  patient 
humility  with  which  she  bears  the  trials  of  an  un- 
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merited  and  equivocal  position.  She  is  a  woman 
in  her  strength,  her  patience,  her  endurance,  and 
her  love  for  the  child  of  the  marriage.  "  Regrets," 
says  Meredith  in  a  fine  illustration,  "  were  at  no 
time  her  nestlings." 

Meredith's  last  complete  novel  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  dawn  in  the  Austrian  mountains,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  finest  piece  of  prose  poetry  in  the 
whole  of  his  work. 

"  Dawn  in  the  mountain-land  is  a  meeting  of 
many  friends.  The  pinnacle,  the  forest-head,  the 
latschen-tufted  mound,  rock  bastion  and  defiant 
cliff  and  giant  of  the  triple  peak,  were  in  view, 
clearly  lined  for  a  common  recognition,  but  all 
were  features  of  solid  gloom,  unfeatured  and 
bloomless.  Another  minute  and  they  had  flung 
off  their  mail  and  changed  to  various,  indented, 
intricate,  succinct  in  ridge,  scar,  and  channel  ; 
and  they  had  all  a  look  of  watchfulness  that  made 
them  one  company.  The  smell  of  rock-waters 
and  roots  of  herbs  and  moss  grew  keen  ;  air 
became  a  wine  that  raised  the  breast  high  to 
breathe  it  ;  an  uplifting  coolness  pervaded  the 
heights.  .  .  . 

"  The  plumes  of  cloud  now  slowly  entered  into 
the  lofty  arch  of  dawn,  and  melted  from  brown  to 
purple-black.  The  upper  sky  swam  with  violet  ; 
and  in  a  moment  each  stray  cloud-feather  was 
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edged  with  rose,  and  then  suffused.  It  seemed 
that  the  heights  fronted  east  to  eye  the  inter- 
flooding  of  colours,  and  it  was  imaginable  that  all 
turned  to  the  giant  whose  forehead  first  kindled 
to  the  sun :  a  greeting  of  god  and  king." 

It  is  still  too  early  to  hazard  a  guess  on  the 
ultimate  nature  of  Meredith's  influence  on  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  novel.  Copy- 
book work  has  been  attempted  by  the  little  master 
of  fiction  ;  but  it  is  not  here  that  we  trace  his  true 
influence.  To  imitate  his  style  is  not  difficult,  and 
Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  has  entertained  us  with  clever 
parody.  But  this  is  a  different  matter  to  possess- 
ing the  torrent  of  idea  and  analogy,  the  penetrat- 
Ving  insight  into  personality,  the  keen  satire,  the 
inexhaustible  wealth  of  vocabulary  which  belonged 
to  George  Meredith.  His  influence  upon  contem- 
porary workers  in  the  field  of  fiction  has  been 
indirect  suggestion  and  inspiration,  rather  than 
the  direct  inoculation  of  a  method.  Of  the  literary 
form  and  style  of  Meredith,  with  its  highly  wrought 
intellectualisms,  we  can  only  say  that  he  stands  for 
a  beacon-light  rather  than  for  an  example. 

Too  much  has  been  made  of  the  solitary  posi- 
tion of  Meredith,  whether  we  consider  him  in 
relationship  with  those  masters  of  the  novel  who 
went  before  him,  or  whether  we  try  to  place  him 
with  his  contemporaries.  From  the  inception  of 
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the  form  the  novel  has  been  moving  toward  an 
increasing  elaboration  of  psychological  analysis, 
and  in  George  Meredith,  together  with  Mr.  Henry 
James,  we  have  a  logical  culmination,  so  far  as  it 
is  given  to  us  to  see.  Manner  and  style,  however 
eccentric,  do  not  necessarily  consign  a  writer  to  a 
place  by  himself,  if  his  content  and  matter  follow 
in  a  natural  sequence.  And  both  Meredith  and 
Mr.  Henry  James  have  been  driven  to  evolve  a 
style  of  their  own  to  express  subtle  shades  of 
analytic  thought.  In  the  procession  of  the  makers 
of  English  fiction  Meredith  seems  to  be  in  his 
natural  place.  In  our  own  generation,  in  minute 
analysis  of  personality,  in  the  optimistic  deduc- 
tions he  has  drawn  from  the  study  of  human 
nature,  in  his  presentation  of  the  ideal  man  and 
woman,  at  once  passionate  and  intellectual,  the 
influence  of  Meredith  is  to  be  seen  in  the  work  of 
many  who  attempt  a  transcript  of  life  in  words. 
And,  for  the  future,  it  seems  better,  on  the  safe 
principle  of  not  prophesying  before  we  know,  to 
refrain  from  a  guess  as  to  the  probable  nature  of 
his  influence. 

The  faults  of  George  Meredith,  as  a  novelist, 
spring  partly  from  the  intellectual  bias  of  his 
whole  character,  and  partly  from  his  lavish  endow- 
ment of  genius.  He  is  introspective  and  a  thinker. 
It  was  his  earliest  endeavour  to  write  fiction  which 
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should  be  permeated  with  honest  hard  thinking  ; 
and  it  was  one  happiness  of  his  declining  years  to 
believe  that  he  had  succeeded  in  creating  a  taste 
which  could  appreciate  this  kind  of  writing.  And 
for  him  "the  brain-stuff  of  fiction  is  internal  his- 
tory." His  own  words  exactly  express  the  goal 
of  his  endeavour  as  a  novelist — he  is  avowedly  a 
4-Subjective  writer  ;  the  narrative  is  only  to  be  an 
explanation  of  the  idea  underlying  it.  But,  work- 
ing upon  this  conception,  he  often  falls  into  the 
disastrous  fault  of  giving  the  idea  a  wholly  dis- 
proportionate place.  He  will  even  begin  with  the 
thesis,  which  he  lays  before  you  in  the  first  chapter, 
and  the  story  merely  follows  to  prove  it.  But,  if 
the  novel  is  to  be  a  picture  of  life  as  an  experience, 
the  only  valid  method  seems  to  be  to  tell  your 
story  and  leave  the  reader  to  discover  the  mean- 
ing. Meredith  virtually  says — Given  a  certain 
problem  of  life,  I  will  show  how  art  solves  it,  or, 
at  least,  in  some  degree  explains  it.  His  practice 
is,  surely,  not  only  an  artistic  mistake,  but  invalid 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  novel  ? 

The  faults  which  spring  from  Meredith's  diffuse 
wealth  of  genius  have  been  noted  already.  His 
intellectualisms,  his  involutions  of  style,  his  tricks 
of  phraseology,  his  insequent  chapters  and  con- 
torted plot,  grow  into  a  hardened  contempt  for 
that  poor  creature — the  gentle  reader.  "  This  is 
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not  meat,"  he  said  once,  "  for  little  people  or  for 
fools."  And,  if  this  displays  a  want  of  tolerant 
sympathy,  it  can  only  be  admitted  that  Meredith 
belonged  to  that  large  class  who  find  it  difficult  to 
suffer  fools  gladly. 

Two  great  poets  of  the  last  century  illustrate 
and  embody,  for  forty  years  or  more,  the  scientific, 
social,  religious,  and  artistic  thought  of  their  time. 
Taken  together,  they  provide  us  with  a  very  com- 
plete reflex  of  the  thought  of  the  world  in  which 
they  lived.  Their  art  and  their  thought  differ, 
but  they  deal  very  largely  with  the  same  range  of 
ideas.  George  Meredith  was  a  little  younger  than 
Tennyson  or  Browning.  He  too  was  a  poet,  but 
the  quantity  of  his  poetical  work  was  small  com- 
pared with  his  prose.  But  whether  in  his  poetry 
or  his  prose,  we  find  the  same  unswerving,  hope- 
ful, full-blooded  and  buoyant  outlook  upon  human 
life.  He  is  less  academic  than  Tennyson,  less 
theological  than  Browning,  and  in  artistic  theory 
and  philosophy  of  life  he  is  more  original  than 
either.  In  saying  this,  no  comparison  of  ultimate 
values,  which  would  be  absurd,  is  intended.  But 
Meredith  essentially  reflects  the  trend  of  artistic 
and  social  ideals  from  the  middle  of  the  last 
century ;  and  to  neglect  him,  if  it  is  nothing  more, 
is,  at  least,  to  refuse  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
intellectual  culture  of  our  day. 
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Tragic  Comedians,  1880  ;  Diana  of  the  Crossivays,  1885  ;  One 
of  our  Conqtierors,  1891  ;  The  Tale  of  Chloe  and  Other  Stories 
(first  printed  1877-79),  1895  ;  Lord  Ormont  and  His  Aminta, 
1894 ;  The  Amazing  Marriage,  1895  ;  Celt  and  Saxon  (un- 
finished), 1910. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
THOMAS  HARDY  (1840). 

THE  great  contemporary  comparison  between 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  was  repeated  in  different 
terms  for  many  years  by  two  later  novelists,  George 
Meredith  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy.  George  Mere- 
dith's long  life  drew  to  its  close,  and  Mr.  Hardy 
lives  his  solitary  life,  the  more  isolated  now  that 
he  alone  remains  of  the  great  writers  who  belong 
to  the  Victorian  era,  that  great  period  in  the 
history  of  English  literature.  A  few  years  since 
there  might  have  been  room  for  discussion  of  the 
place  and  relative  rank  of  living  English  novelists, 
but  only  after  all  had  agreed  to  the  primary  con- 
junction of  George  Meredith  and  Mr.  Hardy  as 
facile  principes.  The  union  of  their  names  as  living 
writers  is  no  longer  possible  ;  and  few  will  dispute 
the  primacy  of  Mr.  Hardy  among  English  men 
of  letters.  Dissentient  critics  of  George  Mere- 
dith's work  have  always  been  many  ;  and  many 
others,  less  confident  in  criticism,  have  confessed 
that,  despite  the  brilliance  of  his  wit  and  genius, 

he  is  not  for  them  ;  but  few  will  be  found  among 
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the  faithless  and  doubting  in  any  estimate  of  Mr. 
Hardy's  work  as  a  novelist.  In  some  aspects,  in 
the  austere  dignity  with  which  he  represents  the 
tragedy  and  comedy  of  obscure  life,  and  in  his 
constructive  art,  all  other  English  novelists,  "  since 
the  goodly  art  of  novel-writing  began,"  suffer  by 
comparison  with  Mr.  Hardy.  And  meanwhile, 
till  some  new  and  greatly  original  writer  appears, 
to  quote  Professor  Saintsbury : — 

"Meredith  .  .  .  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  .  .  . 
not  merely  supply  the  most  remarkable  examples 
in  different  kinds  of  English  novel-work  during 
the  last  half-century,  but  almost  what  may  be 
called  its  palette.  That  is  to  say,  almost  all  later 
novelists  either  follow  them  as  models,  more  or 
less  directly,  or  blend  their  characteristics  with 
such  other  admixture  of  individuality  as  may  in 
each  case  have  been  found  possible." 

The  sphere  and  method  of  work  of  George 
Meredith  and  Mr.  Hardy  are  distinct,  and  a  con- 
trast of  their  broader  characteristics  is  illuminating 
and  significant.  Both  men  have  written  poetry 
possessing  great  qualities  of  a  wholly  different 
order  ;  Meredith's  is  full  of  light  and  colour,  over-f 
flowing  with  imagery  and  metaphor,  and  fired! 
with  the  joy  of  life ;  Hardy's  poems  are  compara-! 
tively  cold,  a  stern  melancholy  pervades  theiit 
thought  and  diction,  the  magic  of  words  is  not 
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his,  yet  a  poem  like  A  Trampwomans  Tragedy,  to 
name  but  one,  impresses  us  with  its  indefinable 
note  of  great  poetry.  Like  the  novels,  Mr.  Hardy's 
poetry  is  imbued  with  a  profound  insight  into  the 
sterner  realities  of  human  life.  Their  novels  are 
the  complement  of  each  other  in  the  life-phases 
they  present,  and  in  the  thought  underlying  the 
narrative.  Meredith  writes  of  lords  and  ladies, 
the  world  of  wit  and  cultured  life ;  Mr.  Hardy 
writes  of  the  peasant,  the  artisan,  and  the  agricul- 
tural labourer.  In  creed  and  philosophy  both 
men  begin  with  a  faith  in  the  visible  world  alone  ; 
yet  Meredith  is  supremely  an  optimist,  Mr.  Hardy 
a  pessimist,  and  in  his  later  books  the  melancholy 
of  his  thought  grows  upon  him.  Meredith's  writ- 
ing has  the  glow  and  colour  of  a  spring  landscape 
when  the  orchards  are  in  blossom ;  Mr.  Hardy 
has  all  the  gloom  and  impressiveness  of  the  grey 
heath  and  upland.  Meredith  has  brilliance,  fire, 
and  versatility,  of  which  Mr.  Hardy  shows  scarcely 
a  vestige  ;  but  he  has  one  commanding  possession 
which  Meredith  has  not — constructive  skill.  And 
in  this  faculty  Mr.  Hardy  has  no  equal  among 
English  novelists. 

A  point  of  unity  between  the  two  is  the  pro- 
found sympathy  each  displays  with  human  nature, 
with  men  and  women,  to  put  it  directly,  of  flesh 
and  blood.  Nothing  could  be  more  ignorantly 
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fallacious  than  the  common  conception  of  Mr. 
Hardy  as  a  novelist  who  paints  the  grosser  realities 

of   life   for  their   own   sake,  or  with  a  harsh   in- 

i 
difference.     His  mind,  imagination,  and  insight  are 

sincere,  he  sees  the  stern  truth  of  life  as  well 
as  its  surface  proprieties,  he  writes  of  pain  and 
tragedy  in  the  story  of  narrow  lives,  because  it  is 
always  and  insistently  there,  not  because  he  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  look  for  it ;  but  it  is  with  a 
breadth  of  vision  and  deep  sympathy  which  the 
majority  of  those  who  exclaim  against  his  work 
are,  perhaps,  scarcely  capable  of  realising.  The 
fellow-sympathy  of  Meredith  we  feel  to  be  more 
with  mankind,  while  Mr.  Hardy,  though  the  race- 
consciousness  is  strong  in  him,  centres  our  interest 
in  the  individual.  Mr.  Hardy  shows  the  dramatic 
power  of  his  insight  in  that,  like  Browning,  he 
peoples  our  imagination  with  a  new  world  of  in- 
tensely living  personalities.  Giles  Winterborne, 
Marty  South,  Bathsheba  Everdene,  Michael  Hen- 
chard,  Tess,  are  unforgettable  ;  they  live  in  our 
memory  with  a  deeper  impress  than  the  story 
which  gathers  about  them.  This  is  the  final  and 
great  achievement  which  marks  off  the  artist  and 
man  of  genius  from  the  person  possessed  only  of 
talent.  Many  brilliant  essays,  sketches,  or  novels 
leave  a  general  recollection  behind  for  years ;  but 
the  indelible  impress  of  character-drawing  is  rare. 
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And  a  cold,  unfeeling  insight,  however  acute,  will 
never  breathe  life  into  its  characterisations :  a 
sane  and  unprejudiced  sympathy  can  alone  do 
this. 

Mr.  Hardy  was  born  in  1840  at  Upper  Bock- 
hampton,  a  diminutive  and  secluded  hamlet  near 
Dorchester ;  and  the  greater  part  of  his  life  has 
been  spent  in  his  native  county  of  Dorset,  the 
history  and  scenery  of  which  are  so  intimately  in- 
woven with  his  thought  and  imagination.  He 
commenced  life  by  studying  as  an  architect,  but 
when  he  was  twenty-five  years  old  he  began  to 
practise  his  hand  in  literature,  and,  at  thirty-one, 
he  published  his  first  novel.  Inspired  by  the 
success  of  his  fourth  book,  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd,  he  definitely  relinquished  architecture  for 
his  true  work  as  a  novelist.  Mr.  Hardy's  three 
earliest  books  show  him  still  in  his  apprenticeship, 
feeling  his  way  toward  a  method  and  an  individual 
style.  Desperate  Remedies  was  succeeded,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  by  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  ;  and  the 
second  of  these  two,  in  the  minute  realism  of  its 
pictures  of  agricultural  life,  in  its  rendering  of  the 
slow,  old-world  humour  of  the  peasantry,  first  sug- 
gests the  novelist  of  Wessex  that  is  to  be.  A  Pair 
of  Blue  Eyes,  a  tale  of  pathos  and  tragedy,  is  weak- 
ened by  the  artificiality  of  its  plot,  and  a  too  obvious 
cleverness  in  stringing  incidents,  a  fault  which 
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Mr.  Hardy  has  never  quite  escaped.  Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd  was  the  first  of  his  great  novels, 
and  four  other  Wessex  tales  take  their  place  with 
this  book  in  the  highest  plane  of  his  work — The 
Return  of  the  Native,  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,  The 
WoodlanderSy  and  Tess  of  the  D' Urbervilles.  Mr. 
Hardy  is  less  successful  when  he  leaves  the  life  of 
the  land  and  the  agricultural  labourer  ;  and  The 
Hand  of  Ethelberta,  A  Laodicean,  Two  on  a  Tower, 
and  The  Well-Beloved  impress  us  more  with  the 
clever  involvements  of  the  plot  than  by  a  con- 
vincing illusion  of  reality,  and  they  even  verge 
occasionally  on  dullness.  Among  distinctively 
Wessex  tales,  The  Trumpet-Major^^  less  power  and 
intensity  than  the  greater  novels ;  and  Jude  the 
Obscure  is  overlaid  with  philosophic  conception. 
In  the  last-named  book  the  inexorable  forces  which 
unconsciously  shape  the  destinies  of  men  are  the 
true  hero  of  the  tale ;  and  when  Mr.  Hardy  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  after  his  death  the  only 
one  of  his  books  that  will  be  read  is  Jude,  he  shows 
the  proverbial  inability  of  the  author  to  judge  his 
own  work. 

Many  authors  have  written  their  novels  in  a 
series  by  carrying  their  people  over  from  tale  to 
tale,  or  by  a  less  frequently  adopted  method  of 
confining  their  work  to  a  narrow  locality.  In 
his  Barsetshire  tales  Trollope  virtually  combines 
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the  two  methods,  though  his  shire  is  an  imaginary 
and  undefined  place.  Mr.  Hardy  has  given  a 
continuity  to  his  novels  by  a  true  setting  in  the 
south-west  of  England,  and  especially  in  Dorset- 
shire. He  has  done  for  Dorset  what  Scott  did 
for  the  border  country  of  Scotland,  When  he 
came  to  years  of  manhood  industrialism  had  long 
seized  the  country,  and  the  older  agricultural  life, 
if  not  already  extinct,  seemed  fated  soon  to  perish. 
Mr.  Hardy  seized  and  preserved  the  life  of  the 
past,  which  railways  and  village  schools  were  soon 
to  sweep  away,  and  he  has  clothed  the  present 
life  of  the  land  with  the  garment  of  poetry.  He 
has  come  into  intimate  touch  with  the  man  of  the 
soil ;  and  he  writes  of  the  peasantry  of  Dorset- 
shire, not  because  he  has  chosen  a  local  setting 
and  studied  his  subject,  but  because  the  memories 
and  associations  of  past  generations  on  the  soil 
flow  in  his  veins.  As  with  Scott,  the  writing  of 
Mr.  Hardy  is  an  hereditary  instinct.  He  writes 
of  the  Dorsetshire  agricultural  labourer  because 
he  must  ;  he  has  written  tales  of  another  class, 
but  he  will  not  be  remembered  by  them. 

Mr.  Hardy  tells  us  that  he  early  projected  a 
series  of  novels  of  the  kind  called  local.  He 
wished  to  take  in  an  area  larger  than  one  county, 
and  he  looked  about  him  for  "  a  territorial  de- 
finition of  some  sort  to  lend  unity  to  their  scheme." 

T 
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There  were  objections  to  a  new  name,  and  he 
disinterred  an  old  one.  In  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd  he  first  used  the  name  Wessex  of  the  district 
in  which  he  laid  the  scene  of  the  novels — "  A 
modern  Wessex  of  railways,  the  penny  post, 
mowing  and  reaping  machines,  union  workhouses, 
lucifer  matches,  labourers  who  could  read  and 
write,  and  National  school  children."  The  ordi- 
nary editions  of  Mr.  Hardy's  novels  carry  a  map 
with  them  ;  and  we  see  that  the  utmost  limits  of 
Wessex,  east  and  west  (as  covered  in  the  novels), 
are  from  Windsor  to  Boscastle.  He  has  adopted 
the  plan  of  naming  the  smaller  places  fictitiously, 
while  the  more  important  towns — Bath,  Ply- 
mouth, Southampton — are  named  outright.  It 
does  not  require  much  ingenuity  to  locate  the 
other  spots  under  their  assumed  or  ancient 
names. 

One  of  the  most  strongly  developed  attributes 

4  of  Mr.   Hardy's  imagination  is  his  consciousness 

I  of  the  unity  of  all  sentient  life.     The  plan  of  his 

novels  has  not  only  given  a  local  environment  to 

the  tales  ;    it  has   helped   us  to  feel  the   age-old 

and  unchanging  life  of  the  English  peasantry  as 

no  other  method  could  have   done.     Dorset,  the 

central  scene  of  the  novels,  is  surcharged  with  the 

marks  of  past  man,  barrows,  cairns,  circles,  Roman 

remains    and  fortifications.     The  antiquarian  has 
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marked  them,  excavated  the  buried  past,  drawn 
designs  and  maps,  and  printed  them  in  great  books. 
This  work  is  valuable,  but  for  many  the  past 
is  as  effectually  buried  in  the  printed  page  of  a 
learned  book  as  beneath  the  turf  of  the  hillside. 
Mr.  Hardy  knows  his  ancient  county  thoroughly  ; 
he  is  possessed  with  the  antiquarian  and  scientific 
spirit,  but  he  can  take  these  things  and  transfigure 
their  meaning  by  the  magic  of  art,  and  show  us 
that  the  cairn  or  hut-circle  was  as  real  once  as  the 
railway  station  is  now,  that  the  labourer  in  the 
field  to-day,  though  he  wears  black  clothes  and 
goes  to  church  on  Sundays,  differs  in  no  essen- 
tial from  his  forefather  fifty  or  sixty  generations 
ago.  Mr.  Hardy  writes  of  the  present,  yet  he 
sees  the  lost  generations  in  the  slow,  ancient 
speech  of  the  Wessex  peasant,  in  his  unchanging 
ways,  in  the  weather-beaten  face  which  he  sets 
against  the  wind  and  the  rain  on  the  lonely  heath. 
It  is  the  same  face,  the  same  man,  that  was  there 
a  thousand — two  thousand — years  ago  ;  even  his 
name  is  not  greatly  changed,  and  in  the  span  of 
time  which  rounds  the  life  of  the  human  race  Mr. 
Hardy  sees  the  few  generations  of  father  and  son 
which  cover  a  millennium  as  a  brief  hour  in  the 
history  of  man.  Not  even  Schopenhauer  has\ 
-made  us  feel  so  forcibly  the  continuity  of  human \ 
life  in  its  generations.  The  past  is  never  lost  to  ' 
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sight ;  in  the  words  his  people  use,  in  the  medley 
of  pagan  superstition,  witchcraft,  and  confused 
Christian  belief  which  colours  their  imagination, 
in  the  implements  they  use  and  in  their  houses, 
the  older  world  is  kept  alive. 

"  Many  of  the  labourers  about  here,"  writes 
Mr.  Hardy,  '<  bear  corrupted  Norman  names ; 
many  are  the  descendants  of  the  squires  in  the 
last  century,  and  their  faces  ~even  now  strongly 
resemble  the  portraits  in  the  old  manor-houses. 
Many  are,  must  be,  the  descendants  of  the  Romans 
who  lived  here  in  great  pomp  and  state  for  four 
hundred  years.  I  have  seen  faces  here  that  are 
the  duplicates  of  those  fine  faces  I  saw  at  Fiesole, 
where  also  I  picked  up  Roman  coins,  the  counter- 
part of  those  we  find  here  so  often.  They  even 
use  Latin  words  here,  which  have  survived  every- 
thing/' 

The    scientific  and    philosophic  love    of    unity 
>.  which  distinguishes  Mr.  Hardy  not  only  prompts 
1  him  with  a  true  instinct  to  weave  the  past  into  the 
\present  history  of  man,  but  he  brings  inanimate 
nature  as  a  moulding  force  into  human  life.     The 
sky,  the  clouds,  hills,  moors,   trees,   the  weather, 
'sunshine  and  rain,  enter  into  the  life-story  of  his 
characters.     In   Rousseau  nature  was  revolution- 
ary,  calling   man  back   from    convention   to    the 
primitive  instinct ;  in  Wordsworth  nature  is  kindly 
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and  beneficent,  a  kindred  spirit  with  the  moods 
of  the  human  mind ;  in  Mr.  Hardy  the  bond 
between  man  and  nature  is  that  he  works  for  his 
living  upon  the  bosom  of  the  great  mother  earth, 
and  draws  his  sustenance  from  her. 

"  The  poetry  of  his  mode  of  life  consists  in  his 
having  to  work  for  his  own  living  in  a  dependence 
upon  the  moods  of  the  sky,  air,  and  earth." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  detach  Giles  Winter- 
borne  and  Marty  South  in  The  Woodlanders,  a  book 
full  of  the  poetry  of  solitary  woodland  places, 
from  their  environment.  In  reading  the  narrative 
we  never  forget  that  the  woods  and  copses  sur- 
round us ;  the  characters  belong  inevitably  to  the 
soil  on  which  they  were  born,  the  silence  and 
brooding  quiet  of  the  woods  passes  into  their 
lives  and  tinges  their  thought  with  a  passive 
melancholy.  A  passage  in  illustration,  distinctive 
of  Mr.  Hardy's  attitude  to  life,  may  be  quoted 
from  the  book.  Winterborne  and  Marty  South 
are  planting  young  fir-trees — 

"  *  How  they  sigh  directly  we  put  'em  upright, 
though  while  they  are  lying  down  they  don't  sigh 
at  all,'  said  Marty. 

"  *  Do  they  ? '  said  Giles.  <  I've  never  noticed 
it.' 

"  She  erected  one  of  the  young  pines  in  its 
hole,  and  held  up  her  finger.  The  soft  musical 
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breathing  instantly  set  in,  which  was  not  to  cease 
night  or  day  till  the  grown  tree  should  be  felled — 
probably  long  after  the  two  planters  had  been 
felled  themselves. 

" '  It  seems  to  me/  the  girl  continued,  '  as  if 
they  sigh  because  they  are  very  sorry  to  begin  life 
in  earnest — just  as  we  be.'  " 

In  another  book,  The  Return  of  the  Native,  the 
scene  of  the  story  is  Egdon  Heath,  a  bare  and 
lonely  upland.  With  that  peculiar  power  which 
belongs  to  him,  Mr.  Hardy  makes  the  heath  play 
an  actual  part  in  the  story.  Like  a  presiding 
genius  it  broods  over  the  destinies  of  the  mortals 
who  pass  their  brief  and  fretted  lives  upon  its 
slopes,  shaping  the  end  of  their  fitful  impulses 
and  endeavours,  while  they  move  and  act,  un- 
conscious of  the  silent  and  irresistible  forces  lying 
about  them.  In  the  novels  we  see  a  nature  endued 
with  sentient  life,  akin  to  the  world  of  pagan 
thought,  for  which  hills,  trees,  and  streams  were 
the  abode  or  outward  manifestation  of  deity, 
though  for  Mr.  Hardy  the  spirit  behind  the 
universe  is  an  impersonal  and  heedless  power. 

In  passages  descriptive  of  nature,  and  in  scene- 
painting,  Mr.  Hardy  is  not  the  poet  of  sunshine 
and  blue  skies  ;  he  is  not  the  sentimentalist  or 
the  joyous  dweller  in  the  open  air,  nor  does  he 
show  the  passionate  faith  of  Wordsworth  in  the 
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friendly  influences  of  nature.  His  attitude  is 
essentially  introspective  ;  he  sees  the  world  and 
the  outer  face  of  nature,  not  as  the  background 
of  man's  life,  but  as  the  partner  of  his  tragic 
destiny.  His  knowledge  of  the  changing  moods 
of  earth,  air,  and  sky  is  intimate  and  true,  re- 
presenting something  more  than  the  cultured 
sympathy  of  the  educated  mind  ;  but  the  land- 
scape of  Mr.  Hardy  rarely  smiles.  It  is  not  for- 
bidding and  unfriendly,  yet  the  hills  and  fields! 
wear  an  austere  countenance.  His  imagination/" 
is  from  the  first  severe  and  impressive ;  even} 
sunshine  and  flowers,  the  breath  of  summer 
evenings,  and  the  song  of  birds  will  seem  to 
him  an  inexplicable  monotony  of  repetition. 
He  can  speak  of  "  the  voice  of  a  weak  bird 
singing  a  trite  old  evening  song  that  might 
doubtless  have  been  heard  on  the  hill  at  the 
same  hour,  and  with  the  self-same  trills,  quavers, 
and  breves,  at  any  sunset  of  the  season  for  cen- 
turies untold."  It  would  be  wrong,  however, 
to  suggest  the  impression  that  a  weak  melan- 
choly haunts  Mr.  Hardy's  pictures  of  nature; 
for  few  writers  make  us  feel  more  intensely  the 
grave  simplicity  and  dignity  of  heath,  hill,  and 
field.  In  natural  description  he  shows  a  fine 
faculty  for  combining  detail  with  broad  effect ; 
we  can  feel  the  weather,  the  wind,  the  atmo- 
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sphere,  we  can  see  the  lights  and  shadows  cross 
the  land;  and  the  scene  is  impressed  upon  the 
mind  as  a  single  whole.  In  conveying  a  picture 
to  the  imagination  he  relies  little  upon  the  magic 
of  words,  but  gains  his  ends  by  force  of  .a  slow 
and  cumulative  style,  by  the  juxtaposition  and 
weaving  of  detail  with  detail. 

Mr.  Hardy's  pictures  of  country  life  and 
country  ways  might  well  receive  a  volume  of 
commentary  to  themselves.  It  would  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  in  this  respect  he  has  set 
a  new  standard  of  poetic  truth  and  realism  ; 
and  he  helps  us  to  appreciate  afresh  the  com- 
prehensive insight  and  knowledge  of  Shake- 
speare, to  whose  clowns  and  bumpkins  his  country 
folk  are  so  nearly  alike.  His  farm-hands,  shep- 
herds, furze  -  carriers,  woodlanders,  and  dairy- 
maids are  "racy  of  the  soil,"  neither  idealised 
Strephons  or  Daphnes,  nor  the  clever  but  arti- 
ficial reconstruction  of  the  novelist  who  needs 
a  background  to  his  country-house  or  shooting- 
party.  Mr.  Hardy  labours  under  no  illusions, 
nor  does  he  plead  the  rural  and  simple  life. 
He  sees  the  tragedy,  comedy,  humour,  sadness, 
and  joy  of  the  countryside,  not  as  something 
which  lies  beneath  the  surface  of  a  progressive 
and  civilised  world,  a  backwater  of  life,  but  as 
an  identical  world  in  all  the  essentials  of  pleasure 
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and  pain,  love  and  sin  ;  save  that  the  natural 
instincts  are  less  obscured  and  hidden,  that 
wisdom  and  knowledge  are  different,  but  not 
less  true  to  their  environment.  Yet,  though 
Mr.  Hardy  makes  us  feel  the  singleness  of 
human  nature,  we  are  never  tempted  to  imagine 
the  possibility  of  his  characters  living  in  another 
environment ;  they  belong  by  intrinsic  necessity 
to  their  surroundings. 

In  the  slow  thought  and  speech  of  his  labourers, 
in  their  oracular  wisdom,  and  in  the  medley  of 
religion  and  superstitious  lore  which  floats  in 
their  minds,  we  recognise  the  peasantry  of 
Shakespeare,  and  see  that  the  life  of  the  land 
remained  essentially  the  same  to  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century. 

"  When  they  speak/'  writes  Lionel  Johnson, 
tl  it  is  in  a  Shakespearean  humour :  from  Shallow 
and  Silence,  to  Mistress  Quickly  and  Doll,  from 
Lance  and  Lancelot,  to  Costard  and  Touchstone, 
we  hear  the  old  tones,  taste  the  old  wit,  take 
the  old  humour,  until  we  are  ready  to  swear  by 
that  impressive  phrase,  the  continuity  of  history." 

Though  Mr.  Hardy  is  a  pessimist  he  has 
humour  in  abundance;  and  his  humour  has 
never  been  more  natural,  human,  and  laugh- 
able than  in  his  first  great  novel,  Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd.  The  very  simplicity  of  the  ob- 
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servations  his  farm-hands  make  is  full  of  illumi- 
nating suggestiveness.  We  cannot  easily  forget 
Mark  Clark's  sage  remark,  that  a  faculty  for 
drinking  deep  is  "  a  talent  of  the  Lord  merci- 
fully bestowed  upon  us,  and  we  ought  not  to 
neglect  it."  It  is  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the 
maxim  of  the  old  maltster,  that,  « Nater  re- 
quires her  swearing  at  regular  times,  or  she's 
not  herself ;  and  unholy  exclamations  is  a  neces- 
sity of  life."  Sayings  such  as  these,  or  the  re- 
flections of  the  same  people  on  subjects  of 
religion,  church,  and  chapel,  reveal  no  in- 
trinsic depravity  or  profanity ;  it  is  only  a  way 
of  seeing  and  thinking,  which  is  true  and  natural 
to  them. 

Not  only  humour,  however,  but  rugged  strength, 
tenderness,  constancy,  and  unconscious  nobility 
mark  the  country-people  of  Mr.  Hardy's  novels. 
He  can  draw  the  good  man — Gabriel  Oak, 
Clym  Yeobright,  Giles  Winterborne  —  or  the 
good  woman — Marty  South — who  is  not  inde- 
finite and  featureless.  Not  even  George  Eliot 
has  made  us  feel  that  strength  and  purity  of 
character  within  a  small  sphere  are  as  truly 
great  as  the  same  virtues  in  the  arena  of  history. 
When  Marty  South  comes  to  the  grave  of  Winter- 
borne  to  mourn  the  man  she  has  loved  silently 
and  at  a  distance,  she  calls  to  mind  his  skill 
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of  hand  in  the  planting  of  cuttings,  the  split- 
ting of  a  gad,  the  turning  of  a  cider  wring, 
and  these  are  for  her  as  much  as  Hector's 
great  deeds  on  the  plains  of  Troy  were  for 
Andromache ;  in  these  he  showed  the  valour 
and  worth  for  which  she  loved  him  unutter- 
ably and  for  ever.  And  her  simple  threnody 
ends  on  a  note  which  must  thrill  the  imagina- 
tion, as  it  falls  from  the  lips  of  an  ignorant 
working-girl :  "  You  was  a  good  man,  and  did 
good  things."  On  that  note  of  intense  poetry 
The  Woodlanders  closes. 

In  thought  Mr.  Hardy  may  be  claimed  as 
follower  of  Schopenhauer  and  Von  Hartmann ; 
and,  unfortunately,  in  his  later  work  he  has 
allowed  the  obsession  of  philosophic  concept  to 
gain  upon  him.  Sincerity  and  reality  are  the 
true  marks  of  his  work ;  yet  he  admits  that  in 
a  late  book,  The  Well-Beloved,  the  story  is 
"  frankly  fantastic."  But  it  is  more ;  it  is  the 
illustration  of  an  abstract  conception.  Jude  the 
Obscure  unveils  a  gloomy  and  fatalistic  view  of 
life  with  tremendous  force ;  but  Mr.  Hardy  is 
too  busy  with  abstract  thinking,  and  drops  into 
strange  crudities  of  artistic  blundering. 

There  is  for  him  no  personal  power  behind 
the"  universe  with  which  the  human  mind  may 
find  itself  in  kinship. 
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"...  My  labours — logicless — 

You  may  explain;  not  I  : 
Sense-sealed  I  have  wrought,  without  a  guess 
That  I  evolved  a  consciousness 

To  ask  for  reasons  why." 

The  melancholy  of  Mr.  Hardy  has,  however,  no 
elements  of  weakness  or  morbidity  ;  it  is  a  con- 
sistent conviction,  and  may  even  help  us  to 
realise  the  bracing  effect  claimed  for  pessimism 
by  Nietzsche. 

He  is  not  devoid  of  human  sympathy  ;  but 
his  logical  and  scientific  temper  lends  a  sombre 
austerity  and  simplicity  to  his  imagination.  And 
it  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  native  simplicity  of 
his  imagination  that  Mr.  Hardy  has  given  offence 
to  sophisticated  readers  in  an  over-civilised  world, 
not  only  by  the  habitual  melancholy  of  his  mind, 
but  by  his  ethical  directness.  Several  of  his 
novels  have  been  stigmatised  as  immoral  in  tend- 
ency ;  yet  he  is,  above  all  things,  an  austere 
moralist.  Tess  of  the  D' UrberviUes,  a  book  which 
has  received  much  shortsighted  vituperation,  if  it 
suffers  in  anything  at  all,  is  injured  by  its  ethical 
didacticism.  In  its  main  theme  it  asks  an  ancient 
and  biblical  question  :  Why  do  the  innocent  suffer 
in  the  place  of  the  guilty  ?  It  is  merely  the  ques- 
tion put  by  the  Book  of  Job ;  and,  though  it 
may  never  be  answered,  we  shall  all  continue  to 
speculate.  To  conclude  the  whole  matter — if 
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Mr.  Hardy  sees  a  world  ultimately  "signifying 
nothing,"  like  George  Meredith,  his  faith  in  the 
present  is  securely  founded,  though,  unlike  Mere- 
dith, he  may  hope  little  of  the  future  ;  and  to  read 
Mr.  Hardy  with  intellectual  sympathy  is  to  see  a 
thinker  sensitive  to  the  ethical  implication  of  life's 
pain  and  tragedy. 

When  the  history  of  nineteenth  century  litera- 
ture comes  to  be  written  a  hundred  years  hence, 
the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  most  distinguished  among  craftsmen 
in  the  art  of  novel-writing.  He  began  life  as  an 
architect,  and  the  instinct  for  design,  proportion, 
and  composition  has  been  carried  over  into  his 
work  as  a  man  of  letters.  ;  Since  English  prose 
fiction  came  into  being  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
even  the  greatest  of  our  novelists  have  been  con- 
tent, in  general,  to  carry  forward  their  narrative 
at  haphazard,  trusting  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment,  often  only  vaguely  aware  of  the  conclu- 
sion toward  which  they  were  aiming.  The  story 
reaches  its  end  in  time,  after  wandering  through 
many  digressions  and  irrelevant  episodes  ;  and  it 
is  little  wonder  that  one  of  the  most  marked  char- 
acteristics of  the  English  novel  is  formlessness. 
The  French  temperament  has  a  natural  love  for 
lucid  form,  and  even  for  neatness,  and  the  craft 
of  the  novel  became  a  subject  of  study,  its  artistic 
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form  an  ideal,  long  before  these  things  were  so 
much  as  thought  of  in  England.  It  may  be  that 
here  and  there  in  this  country  we  meet  with  an 
example  of  fine  constructive  art,  like  Scott's  Bride 
of  Lammermoor  ;  but  it  is  no  more  than  a  rare 
exception  proving  a  rule.  To  have  raised  the 
standard  of  workmanship  in  this  respect  is  one  of 
Mr.  Hardy's  fine  achievements.  All  art  is  an 
adaptation,  and  the  most  acute  powers  of  per- 
ception are  valueless  unless  the  artist  has  the 
supreme  gift  of  omission  and  arrangement,  with- 
out which  he  must  inevitably  fail  in  drawing  con- 
vincing pictures  of  life.  "  Genius,"  said  Lessing, 
11  loves  simplicity "  ;  and  simplicity  marks  Mr. 
Hardy's  faculty  for  design  and  composition.  In 
his  greater  novels  we  never  lose  sight  of  the  central 
movement  of  the  narrative,  of  that  theme,  episode, 
or  phase  of  life,  upon  which  the  story  turns. 
Every  word,  sentence,  paragraph,  and  chapter  has 
its  relative  and  proportionate  place  in  the  balance 
of  the  whole  book,  and  each  book  brings  home 
to  us  a  single  and  cumulative  impression.  In 
The  Return  of  the  Native,  for  example,  we  read, 
"  the  simple  truth  of  these  bare  facts,  a  girl's 
passionate  caprice,  a  mother's  hungry  and  jealous 
love,  a  son's  agony  of  contrition." 

We  do  not,  however,  carry  away  from  the  novels 
a   sense   of  artifice.      Jt   is   this  very  faculty  for 
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selection  and  design  which  makes  Mr.  Hardy's 
narrative  convincingly  realistic.  In  reading  the 
average  novel,  however  clever,  we  never  quite 
escape  the  feeling  that  we  are  being  told  a  story, 
which  might  easily  have  been  varied  with  the  whim 
or  inclination  of  the  author.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguishing  features  of  Mr.  Hardy's  work  I 
that  we  feel  the  development  of  the  plot,  the  I 
sequence  of  the  incidents,  to  be  inevitable.  We 
cannot  imagine  the  course  of  the  narrative  running 
in  any  other  direction.  The  tragedy  of  Tess,  the 
degeneration  of  Michael  Henchard,  the  story  of 
Clym  Yeobright  and  Eustacia  Vye,  when  once 
told  we  see  to  be  an  inexorable  evolution  of  cir- 
cumstance. And  thus  to  compel  the  assent  of  the 
reader's  imagination  is,  perhaps,  the  highest 
achievement  of  the  novelist. 

THE  NOVELS  OF  MR.  HARDY. 

Desperate  Remedies,  1871  ;  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,  1872  ; 
A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,  1873;  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd, 
1874;  The  Hand  of  Ethelberta,  1876  ;  The  Return  of  the 
Native,  1878  ;  The  Trumpet-Major,  1880;  A  Laodicean,  1881  ; 
Two  on  a  Tower,  1882  ;  The  Mayor  ofCastcrbridge,  1886  ;  The 
Woodlanders,  1887  ;  Tess  of  the  EfUrberuilles,  1891  ;  Jude  the 
Obscure,  1895  ;  The  Well- Beloved,  1897. 

There  are  besides  several  volumes  of  poetry,  and  volumes  of 
short  stories,  Wessex  Tales,  A  Group  of  Noble  Dames,  and 
Lifts  Little  Ironies, 


CHAPTER  XVII 

OTHER  NAMES  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

THE  question  of  priority  in  novel-writing  during 
the  last  century  is,  perhaps,  hardly  any  longer  a 
matter  of  dispute,  and  eight  names,  heading  sepa- 
rate chapters  in  this  book,  stand  before  all  others 
by  divine  right  of  genius.  Eccentricities  of  criti- 
cism, like  Professor  Saintsbury's  statement  that 
Charles  Reade  is,  with  George  Meredith,  "  the 
chief  novelist  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  or  the 
lingering  conviction  of  elderly  people  that  Bulwer 
Lytton  is  the  greatest  of  novelists,  will  not  seri- 
ously disturb  us.  It  was  the  conviction  of  a 
Cambridge  coach,  after  many  y 
experience,  that  nothing  could  bridge 
ence  between  a  first  and  second-class 
the  truth  holds  as  well  in  literature 
nations.  Talent  is  a  possession  worth 
and  industry  calls  for  admiration  ;  but  the  highest 
flights  of  imagination  and  intellect  refuse  to  grant 
themselves  to  anything  short  of  genius.  Ability 
is  not  without  its  uses  on  a  secondary  plane,  and 
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the  conscientious  plodder  will  go  far  if  he  speci- 
alises intelligently  ;  but  the  best  cider  is  never 
champagne,  and  the  ultimate  difference  is  of  kind, 
not  of  degree.  Genius  of  the  highest  order  is 
inexplicable  in  its  workings,  even  to  itself,  in  spite 
of  the  stupid  definition  Carlyle  never  used  ;  while 
talent  is  always  purposeful  and  self-conscious. 
Neither  Shakespeare  nor  Scott  knew  much  about 
Art  with  the  capital  letter,  in  the  sense  of  the 
modern  dramatist  and  novelist,  but  they  succeed 
better  than  the  most  elaborately  equipped  theorist. 
The  lower  hills,  however,  have  their  own  beauty, 
though  the  mountain-ranges  beyond  overtop  them, 
and  the  secondary  novelists  of  the  last  century 
take  their  own  place  in  the  story  of  prose  fiction, 
even  if  they  account  for  little  or  nothing  in  its 
wider  tendencies  and  evolution.  And,  even  here, 
a  distinction  is  easy  to  draw  :  a  few  detach  them- 
selves— Bulwer  Lytton,  Disraeli,  Charles  Reade, 
Anthony  Trollope,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and 
possibly  Nathaniel  Hawthorne — as  the  first  of  the 
secondary  writers,  falling  occasionally  only  a  little 
short  (how  much  it  is  !)  of  the  great  names.  Below 
them  come  a  larger  number,  gifted  with  flashes 
of  genius  or  good  sound  talent,  tailing  off  into  the 
unwieldy  army  who  stock  the  meaningless  shelves 
of  the  ordinary  lending  library. 

The  success  of  Scott,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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century,  was  certain  to  summon  into  the  field 
imitators  of  the  historical  romance.  Horace 
Smith  (1779-1849),  better  known  as  the  joint- 
author  of  Rejected  Addresses,  followed  Scott  closely 
in  Brambletye  House.  William  Harrison  Ainsworth 
(1805-82)  still  finds  a  steady  sale  for  The  Tower 
of  London,  Old  St.  Paul's,  Windsor  Castle,  and 
perhaps  for  one  or  two  of  his  tales  of  criminal 
life;  while  the  amazingly  prolific  G.  P.  R.James 
(1799—1860)  is  now  chiefly  memorable  for  the 
burlesque  upon  the  historical  novel  which  he 
drew  from  Thackeray.  But  these  are  historical 
novelists  by  profession,  not  by  vocation ;  and  with 
all  their  display  of  the  trappings  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  their  chargers  and  knights  in  armour,  their 
slashed  doublets,  hosen  and  shoon,  and  their 
uncouth  phraseology,  their  reconstructions  are 
wanting  in  illusion,  rarely  instructive,  and  finally 
tiresome.  More  noteworthy  among  followers  of 
Scott  was  a  fellow-countryman,  John  Gait  (1779— 
1839),  though  he  was  far  less  successful  in  Ringhan 
Gilhaize,  and  other  attempts  at  the  historical  tale 
than  in  his  pictures  of  Scottish  life,  in  which  he 
precedes,  but  is  better  than  "  the  kailyard  school," 
showing  fine  and  acute  powers  of  observation, 
coupled  with  a  natural  and  accurate  facility  in 

reproducing  dialect.      The  Ayrshire  Legatees* and 

^ 
Annals  of  the  Parish,  though  now  forgotten  by  the 
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majority  of  readers,  can  never  fall  into  the  pit  of 
oblivion  which  swallows  the  ordinary  novel  ;  and 
after  Scott,  Jane  Austen,  and  Thomas  Love  Pea- 
cock, hardly  anybody  in  the  early  decades  of  the 
last  century  showed  greater  powers  than  Gait. 

If  we  turn  away  from  the  influence  of  Scott  to 
English  studies  of  humble  life,  the  name  of  Mary 
Russell  Mitford  (1787-1855),  a  writer  with  a  true 
literary  gift,  suggests  itself.  She  wrote  much  in 
many  kinds,  as  a  novelist,  dramatist,  and  contri- 
butor to  the  magazines  of  the  day  ;  but  she  is 
remembered  now  by  the  sketches  entitled  Our^ 
Village,  which  began  to  appear  five  years  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Waverley  Novels.  The 
style,  humour,  and  truthfulness  of  these  sketches 
do  not  fade  away,  and  they  make  a  book  delight- 
ful to  read.  Our  Village  inevitably  suggests  a 
comparison  with  the  Cranford  "of  JMrs._ Gaskell 
(1810-65),  the  biographer  of  Charlotte  Bronte. 
The  daughter  of  a  Unitarian  minister,  she  married 

a  Unitarian  minister  of  Manchester,  and  her  first 

^< 

novel,  Mary  Barton,  which  made  her  famous, 
was  a  study  of  capital  and  labour  in  that  city. 
But  nobody  would  have  guessed  in  Mary  Barton 
and  Ruth  the  future  authoress  of  the  delicately 
humorous  and  graceful  Cranford,  a  picture  of 
middle-class  life  in  Knutsford,  Mrs.  Gaskell's  birth- 
place. Cranford  stands  alone  among  her  novels  ; 
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and  few  books  so  slight  will  bear  re-reading  so 
often.  The  scenes  and  characters  never  rise  above 
the  commonplace,  no  ulterior  motive  underlies  the 
narrative,  but  pathos,  humour,  and  subtle  satire 
find  their  place  in  a  tale  which  makes  a  perfect 
artistic  whole.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  though  she  con- 
tinued to  write  to  the  end  of  her  life,  never  again 
reached  her  own  level  in  Cranford ;  but  she  is 
almost  invariably  readable  and  essentially  modern 
in  spirit. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  a  word  of 
other  women  novelists,  during  the  century,  who 
fall  into  the  second  or  third  rank.  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau  (1802—76)  gave  only  part  of  her  activities 
to  fiction,  and  she  is  more  memorable  as  a  trans- 
lator of  Comte,  miscellaneous  writer,  and  pam- 
phleteer. Mrs.  Henry  Wood  (1814-87)  wrote  a 
number  of  novels  which  had  a  vogue  in  spite  of 
her  constant  repetitions  and  melodramatic  faults. 
Charlotte  Mary  Yonge  (1823-1901)  wrote  with 
great  rapidity  and  conscientious  zeal  for  fifty 
years,  and  always  with  a  didactic  purpose.  One 
book  carried  an  influence,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  now,  unless  we  place  ourselves 
imaginatively  in  those  years  of  the  last  century 
when  the  Oxford  movement  still  possessed  the 
glamour  and  magic  of  novelty.  Miss  Yonge  lived 
near  Keble's  parish,  his  influence  was  the  greatest 
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force  in  her  spiritual  life,  and  it  was  natural  that 
she  should  translate  the  principles  of  the  new 
ecclesiastical  movement  into  her  tales.  Even 
William  Morris  and  Rossetti  were  fascinated  by 
The  Heir  of  Redclyffe^  but  the  book  reads  thinly 
now,  and  the  authoress  can  hardly  be  said  to 
deserve  more  than  her  rapidly  narrowing  number 
of  readers.  Mrs.  Oliphant  (1828-97)  nas  ^ar 
greater  and  more  enduring  literary  qualities.  She 
rivalled  Gait  in  her  early  pictures  of  Scottish  life, 
but  reached  her  best  work  in  fiction  with  the 
Chronicles  of  Carting  ford?  where  she  claims  com- 
parison with  George  Eliot.  She  was,  besides,  a 
voluminous  writer  of  biographies,  histories,  and 
essays,  none  of  which  are  without  merit ;  and  if 
the  stern  necessity  of  earning  a  livelihood  had 
not  pressed  her  to  rapid  production,  it  is  probable 
that,  with  her  fine  literary  and  critical  sense,  her 
name  would  stand  far  higher  than  it  does. 

In  retracing  our  steps  to  the  time  of  Scott,  a 
writer  whom  we  passed  by,  Thomas  Love  Peacock 
(1785—1866),  stands  out  in  a  place  by  himself, 
markedly  uninfluenced  by  any  tendencies  of  his 
day.  He  was  a  poet,  novelist,  a  fine  scholar,  a 
man  of  business,  a  friend  of  Shelley,  and  the 
father-in-law  of  George  Meredith.  Though  he 
lived  in  the  age  of  Scott,  Peacock's  habit  of  mind 
was  unhistorical ;  he  was  by  natural  gift  the  fan- 
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tastic  and  the  satirist.  Headlong  Hall,  Melincourt, 
Nightmare  Abbey,  Maid  Marian,  The  Misfortunes  of 
Elphin,  and  Crotchet  Castle,  were  written  during 
Scott's  lifetime,  and  then  came  a  wide  gap  broken 
by  Gryll  Grange  (1861),  which,  after  thirty  years  of 
silence,  shows  hardly  any  change  in  method  or 
manner.  Peacock  combines,  oddly  enough,  with 
fantastic  powers  of  imagination,  a  fine  and  beauti- 
ful style  ;  and,  at  his  worst,  he  was  at  least  original. 
Traces  of  his  influence  may  be  read  in  the  work 
of  his  son-in-law,  George  Meredith. 

When  we  turn  to  Edward  Bulwer  (1803-73), 
better  known  now  as  torcl  Lytton,  we  meet  with 
a  man  of  wide,  versatile,  and  varied  powers,  who 
at  one  time  commanded  immense  admiration, 
though  a  few  doubters  were  never  wanting,  and 
Emerson  could  dismiss  him  as  "  an  industrious 
writer  with  'occasional  ability."  Industrious  Bul- 
wer was,  being  credited  with  twenty  pages  of 
print  a  day  ;  he  was  clever  as  well,  and  a  widely 
read  man,  who  might  have  done  greater  things  if 
he  had  not  been  hampered  by  a  strain  of  crude 
sentimentalism  and  a  love  of  gaudy  effects.  His 
first  novel,  Falkland,  a  tale  of  crime,  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  but  he  reached  fame  with  Pelham,  Paul 
Clifford,  Eugene  Aram,  and  other  stories  of  high 
society  or  criminal  life,  which  are  all  permeated 
with  the  shoddy  of  false  Byronic  romance  and 
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sentiment.  After  the  historical  novels,  written  in 
the  same  spirit — The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  Rienzi, 
Harold,  and  The  Last  of  the  Barons — Bulwer  sud- 
denly woke  to  the  knowledge  that  Byronism  was 
no  longer  the  fashion,  and  he  changed  his  style 
to  write  a  series  of  domestic  novels  in  a  realistic 
vein,  beginning  with  The  Caxtons  in  1849,  and 
continuing  with  My  Novel  and  What  will  he  do  with 
it?  Kenelm  Chillingly,  which  falls  into  natural 
conjunction  with  the  last-named  group,  though 
written  at  the  age  of  seventy  and  finished  just 
before  his  death,  shows  no  weakening  of  his 
powers,  and  is  one  of  his  best  novels.  The  most 
important  of  his  other  books  are  Zanoni,  The 
Haunted  and  the  Haunters,  A  Strange  Story,  tales 
of  mysticism,  science,  and  the  supernatural,  and 
The  Coming  Race,  one  of  the  many  attempts  to 
predict  the  future.  Bulwer  Lytton  has  fallen  far 
from  his  high  estate.  He  was  a  man  of  brilliant 
powers,  interested  in  many  things,  rich  in  activities 
of  mind,  who  came  short  of  greatness  through  an 
element  of  crudity  and  want  of  reserve  in  his 
character.  But  he  deserves  more  than  the  label, 
"  You  bandbox  !  "  of  Tennyson,  or  "  Pinchbeck  " 
of  James  Thomson.  He  was  superficially  clever 
and  brilliant  rather  than  able,  ready  to  adapt  him- 
self to  every  wind  of  new  doctrine  in  novel-writing, 
a  romantic,  a  satirist,  a  dealer  in  thaumaturgy  and 
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mesmerism,  a  poet,  an  editor,  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment who  showed  distinguished  oratorical  powers, 
and  if  he  had  only  possessed  the  crowning  gift  of 
a  stronger  individuality  his  work  might  have  stood 
far  higher  to-day  than  it  does. 

Benjamin  Disraeli  (1804-81)  was,  like  Bulwer, 
a  man  of  letters  and  a  politician  ;  but  in  him  the 
politician  is  greater  than  the  novelist.  He  shared 
the  Byronism  of  Bulwer  and  his  love  of  startling 
effects  ;  he  adds  to  his  novels  a  serious  political 
purpose,  and,  as  a  Jew,  a  genuinely  enthusiastic 
Orientalism.  The  novels  of  the  young  dandy, 
with  his  two  canes,  his  magnificent  waistcoats, 
and  his  long  hair  drenched  with  Macassar's  "  in- 
comparable oil,"  beginning  with  Vivian  Gray  in 
1826-27,  and  leading  up  to  Henrietta  Temple  in 
1837,  the  year  in  which  he  entered  Parliament, 
are  less  important.  As  an  active  politician  his 
output  became  less  rapid  ;  but  the  political 
novels  of  his  second  period,  Coningsby,  Sybil,  and 
Tancred,  stand  far  above  his  earlier  books,  both  in 
interest  and  power.  The  pictures  Disraeli  drew 
of  English  political  life,  electioneering  methods, 
and  the  wider  needs  of  the  future,  are  an  un- 
equalled success  of  their  own  kind,  though  a  vein 
of  dandified  romance  and  unreality  still  disfigures 
the  narrative.  Characterisation  is  strained  to 
breaking-point  ;  a  figure  like  Sidonia,  for  instance, 
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is  ridiculous  in  nineteenth  century  England  ;  but 
Thackeray's  Codlingsby  has  said  the  last  word  on 
this  point,  and  no  more  need  be  added.  Lothair 
and  Endymion,  written  in  old  age,  close  the  tale  of 
Disraeli's  novels.  Perhaps  his  Oriental  tempera- 
ment repels  the  average  Englishman  from  Disraeli 
as  much  as  anything  else  ;  the  bright  colour, 
heavy  atmosphere,  rhetoric,  and  purple  patches 
of  speech  induce  a  feeling  of  satiety  and  an  uneasy 
suspicion  that  we  hardly  ever  touch  the  kingdom 
of  reality. 

Among  secondary  writers  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  ChaHe^^Rej,deJ^i8jj.— 84)  and  Anthony 
Trollope  (1815-82)  stand  far  higher,  as  true 
novelists,  than  the  last-named  two  writers.  Both 
lack  confidence  in  the  inspiration  which  comes  from 
instinctive  powers  of  observation ;  Reade  relied 
too  much  upon  cuttings,  documents,  and  notes, 
and  Trollope  regarded  the  art  of  fiction  as  a  trade 
which  might  be  learned  with  industry  like  cobbling ; 
but  both  are  thorough  realists,  whose  primary 
business  was  with  life  as  they  saw  it  about  them. 
"  I  propose  never  to  guess  where  I  can  know," 
was  Reade's  guiding  maxim,  and  he  fully  lived  up 
to  it,  not  always  with  advantage,  perhaps,  to  his 
work.  He  started  life  with  a  good  fellowship  at 
Oxford,  which  left  him  free  to  pursue  the  business 
of  man  of  letters  for  the  rest  of  his  days  ;  but, 
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unfortunately,  he  spent  many  of  his  best  years  in 
writing  bad  plays,  till  he  thought  better  of  it,  with 
Peg  Woffington,  in  1853,  by  beginning  to  write 
good  novels.  This  was  followed  by  Christie  John- 
stone  in  the  same  year.  Both  books  are  marked 
by  skilful  and  dramatic  characterisation.  Reade 
was  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  an  ardent  reformer, 
and  the  "  novel  with  a  purpose  "  was  inevitable  in 
his  case,  ft  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  an  exposure 
of  the  unintelligent  cruelty  6f  contemporary  prison 
methods,  began  the  series,  and  was  followed  by 
Hard  Cash,  which  dealt  with  lunatic  asylums,  and 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place,  a  tale  of  trade  unionism. 
In  these  novels,  in  Griffith  Gaunt,  a  psychological 
study,  and  in  A  Terrible  Temptation,  Reade  showed 
that,  if  he  failed  as  a  dramatist,  it  was  not  because 
his  characterisation  and  construction  were  weak  ; 
the  sense  of  situation  he  evidences  in  the  novels 
shows  that  the  apprenticeship  to  play-writing 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  But  The  Cloister  and 
the  Hearth  will  be  remembered,  though  it  was  a 
failure  on  its  first  appearance,  not  only  as  his 
greatest  book,  but  as  one  of  the  greatest  historical 
novels  in  any  language.  The  canvas  is  wide,  we 
meet  with  many  characters,  we  traverse  a  large 
tract  of  mediaeval  Europe,  and  the  book  is  packed 
with  the  minutiae  of  historical  research,  but  we  are 
never  out  of  touch  with  living  men  and  women, 
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who  are  of  their  time,  and  not  moderns  thinly 
disguised ;  and  the  contrast  of  the  ascetic  ideal 
with  the  human  ideal  of  the  home  is  just  such 
a  theme  as  lends  itself  to  treatment  in  a  novel 
without  obvious  didacticism.  Reade  is  not  a  man 
of  one  book ;  all  his  novels  are  good,  if  not  of  the 
first  order,  and  though  he  has  never  taken,  in 
ordinary  estimation,  a  foremost  position,  indi- 
cations are  not  wanting  that  in  critical  opinion 
his  place  in  the  future  will  be  higher  than  it  is 
now. 

Anthony  Trollope,  too,  has  been  coming  again 
into  his  own,  and  popular  reprints  of  his  novels  have 
lately  been  the  order  of  the  day.  It  is  impossible 
to  enumerate  by  name  the  tale  of  his  novels.  His 
first  success,  The  Warden,  ushered  in  the  Barsetshire 
series,  closing  with  The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset — 
a  chain  of  novels  dealing  with  clerical  and  social 
life  in  a  cathedral  town.  Trollope's  success  in 
his  pictures  of  clergymen,  whether  poor  vicars  or 
prosperous  archdeacons  and  bishops,  is  the  more 
remarkable  in  the  light  of  his  own  confession 
that  his  personal  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastics 
was  slight.  In  the  novels  where  Trollope  leaves 
Barsetshire  there  are  few  features  of  difference 
which  call  for  remark.  His  success  was  largely 
due  to  the  tone  of  his  novels,  which  was  matter- 
of-fact  and  wholesome,  and  the  range  of  his  ideas 
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and  scenes,  which  exactly  appealed  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  readers  whose  lives  were  spent  in  country 
towns,  while  those  whose  experience  was  wider 
could  accept  them  as  a  valuable  picture  of  a  side 
of  English  social  life  which  stood  in  need  of  an 
annalist. 

Trollope  has  no  art ;  Jie  gets  on  with  his  story 
as  best  he  may  ;  his  humour  is  a  little  laboured  ; 
he  is  a  frank  and  unconscious  Philistine  ;  but  his 
defects  are  more  than  compensated  for  by  his 
I  shrewd  powers  of  observation,  his  vigour,  and  the 
[unfailing  veracity  of  his  characterisations.  In 
reading  Trollope  we  hardly  ever  feel  ourselves  in 
the  region  of  caricature.  In  his  first  successful 
novel,  Mr.  Harding,  John  Bold  and  his  sister,  and 
Dr.  Grantly,  are  all  living  personalities  who  im- 
press themselves  upon  the  memory  ;  and  we 
cannot  read  a  quiet  tale  of  country  life  like  The 
Small  House  at  Allington  without  believing  in  and 
remembering  Lilian  and  Isabella  Dale,  Johnny 
Eames,  and  Lord  de  Guest.  Trollope  did  good 
work,  and  we  feel  that  he  would  never  have  done 
better  ;  his  reverence  for  his  own  art  was  slight, 
and  he  underrated  its  exacting  claims.  Early 
rising  and  industry — "  elbow-grease,"  as  he  called 
it — were  the  only  secrets  of  success  he  knew.  He 
wrote  two  thousand  words  before  breakfast,  with 
a  watch  lying  before  him  to  time  his  speed  at  two 
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hundred  and  fifty  words  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 
When  one  novel  was  finished  he  began  another 
the  next  day.  The  wonder  is  that  he  reached  the 
excellence  he  did  under  these  excessively  trying 
conditions. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (1804-64),  born  in  the 
same  year  as  Disraeli,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
does  not  always  receive  the  recognition  he  de- 
serves ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  fame 
as  a  novelist  rests  on  three  not  over-long  books, 
which  belong  to  eleven  years  of  his  life — The 
Scarlet  Letter,  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  and 
The  Marble  Faun  (Transformation).  This  is  a  small 
body  of  work ;  and,  though  he  produced  other 
things,  such  as  the  charming  Wonder  Book  and 
Tanglewood  Tales,  these  hardly  enter  for  con- 
sideration here.  Hawthorne  came  of  a  Puritan 
stock,  and,  though  humour  was  not  wanting  in 
him,  he  inherited  a  strain  of  meditative  gloom 
from  the  faith  of  his  forefathers  which  is  never 
wholly  absent  from  his  pages.  But  Hester 
Prynne,  Dimmesdale,  and  Chillingworth,  in  The 
Scarlet  Letter,  are  all  admirably  drawn ;  and 
the  dramatic  tension  of  the  book  is  maintained 
and  elaborated  with  a  fine  artistic  skill  and  sense 
of  proportion.  In  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables 
the  part  which  the  house  plays  in  the  movement 
of  the  narrative,  and  its  close  relationship  with 
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the  human  characters  of  the  book,  remind  us  of 
the  power  with  which  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  makes 
inanimate  nature  an  actor  and  participant  in  the 
lives  of  men.  The  Marble  Faun  is  dramatic,  if 
limited  in  outlook  ;  but  the  illusion  of  reality  is 
in  danger  of  breaking  down.  It  was  not  easy 
to  approach  Hawthorne  as  a  man,  and  we  never 
draw  near  to  him  in  his  books ;  and  this  attitude 
of  aloofness  may  account  for  the  comparatively 
slight  achievement  of  a  highly  gifted  mind. 
America  has  not  yet  produced  novelists  of 
supreme  genius.  Two  distinguished  American 
novelists,  Mr.  Henry  James,  whose  genius  lies 
in  elaborate  and  complex  psychological  study, 
and  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  the  realistic  painter  of 
everyday  life,  are  still  living  and  writing. 

If  we  attempt  to  deal  with  lesser  names  still, 
the  number  becomes  legion.  Ch^ades_jfljigsj£y 
(1819-75),  divine  and  Christian  socialist,  has 
stirred  us  all  with  the  verve  and  breeziness  of  his 
tales  ;  but  as  we  come  to  years  of  discretion,  we 
feel  the  need  of  more  convincing  and  thoughtful 
character-drawing,  and  his  tendency  to  bombast 
distresses  us.  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  phrase,  "the 
high  spirits  of  youth  rather  than  a  profound  in- 
sight "  sums  up  his  work  as  a  novelist.  Kingsley 
was  primarily  a  poet,  with  a  wonderful  ear  for 
the  music  of  words,  but  he  had  too  many  irons  in 
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the  fire,  and  never  gave  himself  sufficiently  to 
work  in  which  he  might  have  reached  great  things. 
R.  D.  Blackmore  (1825-1900),  the  author  of  Lorna 
Doone,  and  Joseph  Henry  Shorthouse  (1834-1903), 
of  John  Inglesant  fame,  though  they  published  other 
tales,  are  men  of  one  book.  '  And  Samuel  Butler 
(1835-1902),  scholar,  thinker,  and  humorist, 
as  a  novelist,  is  also  a  man  of  one  book,  The 
Way  of  all  Flesh,  an  extraordinarily  subtle,  power- 
ful, and  realistic  psychological  novel  which  occu- 
pied the  author  for  twelve  years.  The  work  of 
William  Black  (1841-98),  who  showed  talent  and 
an  observant  faculty  in  his  pictures  of  Scotch  life, 
calls  for  no  special  comment.  George  Macdonald 
(1824-95),  tne  author  of  Phantasies,  deserves 
mention,  not  only  for  his  pictures  of  Scotland,  but 
for  the  spiritual  insight  and  power  of  his  writing. 
In  the  same  year  as  Macdonald,  was  born  a 
very  different  man,  Wilkie  Collins  (1824-89),  the 
disciple  of  Dickens,  who  outstripped  his  master 
in  constructive  art  ;  and  he  has  hardly  been 
surpassed  for  sheer  cleverness  in  the  weaving 
of  intricate  plots.  Among  Irish  writers  Charles 
Lever  (1806-72)  will  always  be  remembered  as 
the  author  of  Harry  Lorrequer  and  Charles  OMalley. 
Frederick  Marryat  (1792-1848)  stands  with 
Smollett,  and  one  or  two  others,  in  "  the  first 
class  of  sea-scribes,"  and,  unlike  Smollett,  he  was 
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incapable,  as  Campbell  pointed  out,  of  "  taking  a 
dull,  sententious,  or  matter-of-fact  view  either  of 
men  or  things."  If  he  does  not  reach  high  rank 
as  a  novelist,  he  was  a  true  annalist  of  the  sea,  and 
he  wrote  with  a  fine  and  easy  literary  gift. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  (1850—94)  may  seem 
to  many  to  be  unfairly  used  in  having  less  than  a 
whole  chapter  to  himself;  but  though,  in  some 
respects,  he  is  a  greater  name  in  literature  than 
many  who  have  been  passed  in  rapid  survey  in 
this  chapter,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  his  work 
is  of  marked  significance  in  the  evolution  of 
novel-writing.  He  turned  back  to  romanticism 
at  a  time  when  the  reaction  against  Byronism 
had  given  realism  a  clear  possession  of  the  field  ; 
but  in  his  intense  interest  in  psychology  he  was  a 
man  of  his  time.  Stevenson  is  not  the  author  of 
great  books  ;  his  view  of  life  is  not  broadly  com- 
prehensive enough  for  that ;  but  his  essays,  studies, 
and  novels  will  always  be  read  for  the  beauty  of 
the  style  and  for  the  charm  of  a  brave  and  joyous 
personality  which  pervades  them.  He  did  not 
reach  his  eloquent,  musical,  and  curiously  appeal- 
ing style  without  effort ;  and  it  was  only  after 
years  of  assiduous  practice,  as  he  confessed  him- 
self, that  the  sudden  dawn  of  ease  in  expression 
broke  upon  him.  To  name  Stevenson  is  to  think 
inevitably  of  two  things — the  charm  of  his  per- 
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sonality  and  his  greatness  as  a  stylist.  Without 
these  his  gift  of  insight  into  character,  his  psycho- 
logical faculty,  and  his  inspired  romanticism, 
would  hardly  have  sufficed  to  give  him  the  place 
he  must  always  hold.  Style,  and  the  personal 
note  with  its  healthy  sentimentalism,  are  the 
making  of  the  early  essays  and  books  of  travel — 
An  Inland  Voyage,  Travels  with  a  Donkey,  Virginibus 
Puerisque,  and  Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books. 
But  it  was  with  Treasure  Island,  a  boy's  book  of 
adventure  carried  to  the  highest  power,  that 
Stevenson  won  fame.  Kidnapped,  with  the  two 
fine  characters,  Alan  Breck  and  David  Balfour,  is 
a  book  of  wider  scope  ;  and  Catriona,  its  sequel, 
scarcely  falls  below  it.  The  Master  of  Ballantrae 
is  a  story  full  of  strong  and  fine  character-drawing  ; 
but  far  above  anything  else  Stevenson  wrote  stands 
Weir  of  Hermiston,  which  remained  unfinished  at 
his  death.  It  is  less  the  romance  of  adventure 
and  more  the  true  novel  than  any  other  of  his 
books,  and  it  easily  surpasses  them  all  in  vigour, 
illusion  of  reality,  and  in  the  perfect  artistry  of  its 
characterisation.  One  other  book,  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde,  a  study  in  dual  personality,  stands  by 
itself  as  a  masterpiece  of  eerie  writing.  There  is  a 
charm  in  everything  Stevenson  wrote  which  can 
never  grow  less  with  constant  re-reading  ;  few  styles 
have  been  more  perfect,  few  lives  more  joyous  and 
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inspiring  than  his,  few  everyday  philosophers  and 
moralists  better  companions  ;  but  a  novelist  in  the 
greater  sense  he  hardly  was,  save  in  his  last  book. 
Still  other  names  of  nineteenth  century  novelists, 
both  living  and  dead,  are  many ;  but  "  an  ending 
to  all  fine  things  must  be,"  and  where  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  draw  to  a  perfectly  natural  close  an  abrupt 
and  exclusive  ending  is  not  only  inevitable  but 
justifiable. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 
CONCLUSION. 

IT  will  seem  to  many  that,  in  a  final  survey  of 
the  last  two  centuries,  we  can  only  seize  tran- 
sitory glimpses  of  a  co-ordinated  development 
in  the  life  of  the  novel,  which  fade  away  before 
we  have  time  to  realise  their  meaning  and  im- 
portance. Writers  come  and  go,  fashions  in 
literature  change  as  quickly  as  the  fashions  in 
clothes,  and  we  try  to  dress  out  our  old  stories 
afresh  while  "  one  generation  passeth  away,  and 
another  generation  cometh."  In  the  case  of 
the  novel  is  it  possible  to  trace  an  evolution 
as  plausible  and  convincing  as  the  series  of 
links  which  bind  the  lowest  to  the  highest  form 
of  physical  life  ?  Is  not  imaginative  writing 
carried  along  in  its  course  by  the  caprice  of 
popular  demand,  or  the  mere  bent  of  mind  in 
individual  authors  ?  The  classic  image  of  the 
spiral  staircase  reverts  to  memory.  At  each 
turn,  as  we  ascend,  we  retrace  our  lateral  direc- 
tion, but  we  are  a  little  farther  up.  And  so 
with  the  novel : ''  Richardson  does  not  include 
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all  we  find  in  Defoe ;  he  is  without  his  pre- 
decessor's verve  and  rapidity,  but  he  has  a 
deeper  insight  into  individual  character.  Jane 
Austen,  though  later  in  time  than  Fielding,  does 
not  supersede  him  ;  yet  she  works  with  perfect 
command  of  her  powers  in  a  narrow  field  which 
had  hardly  been  guessed  at  in  his  day.  And 
Thackeray,  perhaps  the  most  significant  name 
among  novelists  in  the  nineteenth  century,  might 
learn  something  from  third-rate  writers  of  to-day 
without  losing  a  jot  or  tittle  of  his  greatness. 

The  tracing  of  links  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  form  of  life  is,  at  least,  more  tolerant 
of  facile  and  intelligible  demonstration  than  the 
same  process  when  we  apply  it  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  art,  philosophy,  or  religion.  Yet  nothing 
is  more  inexorable  and  certain  than  the  influence 
of  all  past  thought  and  endeavour  upon  the  life 
of  the  present.  The  mould  of  modern  art  and 
thought  is  the  life  of  former  generations.  Leaves 
eddying  to  and  fro  in  the  backwater  of  a  stream, 
while  in  mid-river  the  water  flows  steadily  sea- 
ward, are  an  exact  image  of  thought-movements 
and  artistic  ideals.  The  set  of  the  current  is 
always  and  inevitably  in  one  direction  ;  and 
ultimately  all  vacillating  tendencies  are  merged 
in  the  central  current  or  left  stranded  on  the 
bank.  And  as  the  river  flows  more  rapidly 
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where  it  leaves  its  native  hills  than  in  the  level 
country  near  the  sea,  so  the  evolution  of  the 
novel  was  correspondingly  rapid  in  the  first 
fifty  years  after  its  beginnings  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  statement  ot 
Mr.  Millar,  that  with  Fielding  the  novel  had 
already  traversed  a  greater  distance  than  it  has 
since  been  destined  to  travel,  has  been  quoted. 
The  movement  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex may  easily  proceed  rapidly  in  the  early 
stages.  As  with  each  generation,  however,  the 
novel  not  only  embodies  the  lessons  and  tend- 
encies of  the  past,  but  adapts  itself  to  a  fresh 
environment,  it  is  inevitable  that  substantial 
changes  should  exhibit  themselves  more  and 
more  slowly. 

Defoe  was  a  master  of  narrative  art,  but  he  was 
scarcely  anything  more ;  and  it  was  impossible 
that  a  bare  recital  of  incident  and  sensational 
adventure  should  continue  to  satisfy  the  ima- 
ginative demands  of  a  society  which,  after  its 
emergence  from  the  Middle  Ages,  was  settling 
into  the  ordered  round  of  industrial,  scientific, 
and  cultured  life.  In  a  stable  and  unchanging 
form  of  society,  in  which  sensational  move- 
ments and  episodes  are  infrequent,  the  interest 
of  even  the  most  commonplace  mind  tends  to 
centre  in  reflection  upon  and  discussion  of  the 
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amenities  and  incongruities  of  social  and  domestic 
life.  The  great  popularity  of  Richardson  re- 
ceives a  natural  explanation  if  we  bear  these 
facts  in  mind ;  he  evolved  a  « new  species  of 
writing,"  with  a  clear  knowledge  that  some- 
thing new  was  wanted.  The  scene  of  his  novels 
is  almost  purely  domestic ;  while  Fielding,  to 
pass  over  all  other  points  of  difference,  chooses 
a  wider  stage  of  action ;  and  characterisation, 
though  it  yields  in  no  point  of  veracity  and 
comprehension  to  that  of  Richardson,  is  not  so 
obviously  his  only  business.  He  carries  his 
narrative  farther  afield,  and  incident  and  ad- 
venture come  more  naturally  from  him;  he  is 
more  sensitive  to  the  value  of  dramatic  situation 
than  the  home-keeping  little  printer.  Smollett 
vacillates  between  two  tendencies — the  romance 
of  sensational  adventure  and  the  novel  of  man- 
ners, and  shows  spirited  workmanship  in  both 
forms. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  century  the  novel 
drifts  a  little  uncertainly  in  the  eddies  which 
lie  outside  the  main  stream,  but  shows  a  tend- 
ency, as  we  have  seen,  to  fall  into  the  separate 
compartments  of  romantic  sensationalism,  theo- 
retic and  doctrinaire  purpose,  and  a  new  type 
of  domestication,  inclusive  of  satire,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  caricature,  with  Miss  Burney.  The 
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second  of  these  three,  like  all  bad  things,  soon 
perished,  and  the  other  two  were  taken  up  and 
transfigured  by  the  genius  of  Scott  and  Jane 
Austen.  Though  Scott  gave  the  best  of  his 
powers  to  the  historical  romance,  he  acknow- 
ledged that  there  was  a  more  excellent  way — 
the  "imitation  of  the  shifting  manners  of  our 
own  time." 

It  is  needless  to  catalogue  names  from  the 
time  of  Scott  in  proof  of  the  statement  that 
during  the  last  century  the  primary  business 
of  novel-writers  has  been  with  the  painting  of 
contemporary  manners.  Dickens  and  Charlotte 
Bronte  write  of  the  life  which  they  see  about 
them  every  day  ;  but  neither  are  wholly  free 
from  the  vices,  as  distinguished  from  the  virtues, 
of  romanticism,  and  both  are  only  too  prone  to 
slip  into  artificial  dialogue  and  conventional 
rhetoric.  Thackeray,  it  has  been  said  already, 
is  the  most  significant  name  within  the  century  ; 
for,  whatever  his  faults,  his  weaknesses  are  less 
than  those  of  anybody  since  Fielding  and  Jane 
Austen  ;  no  charge  of  artificiality  can  be  brought 
against  him  in  his  "  imitation  of  the  shifting 
manners"  of  his  time,  and  he  is  plainly  free 
from  the  inartistic  vice  of  the  realist  who  care- 
fully registers  every  fact,  whether  relevant  or 
not.  In  George  Eliot,  George  Meredith,  and 
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Mr.  Hardy,  sundered  as  they  are  by  many 
differences,  we  have  the  makers  of  the  modern 
English  novel  of  psychology.  They  are  the 
visible  sign  of  the  introspective  temper  of  our 
age. 

No  feeling  of  self-complacency  can  obscure 
the  fact  that  with  the  novel,  as  with  every  form 
of  letters,  we  lie  at  present  in  the  hollow  of  a 
wave  ;  and  perhaps  the  task  of  predicting  the 
direction  in  which  we  shall  again  be  carried  to 
the  crest  was  never  so  difficult.  It  would  be 
idle  to  attempt  even  a  guess  as  to  whether 
new  developments  are  possible,  or  even  prob- 
able, for  the  novel-form,  or  whether,  as  the 
novel  has  largely  supplanted  the  drama,  and 
partly  assumed  the  province  of  poetry,  it  may 
not,  in  its  turn,  be  ousted  from  the  dominant 
position  it  now  holds.  Whatever  the  future 
may  have  in  keeping,  the  highest  developments 
of  the  novel  will  always  be  measured  by  the 
sincerity  and  the  emotional  truthfulness  of  the 
author.  The  ethical  as  well  as  the  artistic 
value  of  a  great  novel,  which  may  seem  on 
the  surface  nothing  more  than  an  unadorned 
and  accurate  transcript  of  commonplace  life, 
is  ultimately  based  upon  the  strength  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  emotion  which  underlies  the  work. 
The  time  has  long  since  gone  by  when  a  plea 
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for  the  habit  of  reading  novels  need  be  entered. 
If  art  may  be  fairly  defined  as  the  expression 
of  experience  in  terms  of  emotion,  perhaps  no 
other  work  of  men's  hands  lends  itself  more 
comprehensively,  if  less  intensely  than  poetry 
and  music,  to  the  expression  of  experience  in 
this  sense.  The  great  novel  is  not  merely  an 
intellectual  achievement ;  and,  while  we  refrain 
from  guessing  at  future  tendencies,  we  can  say 
with  George  Eliot  that — 

"  After  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  said 
about  the  widening  influence  of  ideas,  it  re- 
mains true  that  they  would  hardly  be  such 
strong  agents  unless  they  were  taken  into  a 
solvent  of  feeling.  The  great  world-struggle  of 
developing  thought  is  continually  foreshadowed 
in  the  struggle  of  the  affections,  seeking  a 
justification  for  love  and  hope." 
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